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THE DRAMATIST IN DICKENS 


Marvin Rosenberg, University of California, Berkeley 


Probably no British literary genius loved the theatre more than did 
Charles Dickens. Only one or two others seemed better equipped to 
write plays for it; we are hardly surprised when Edmund Wilson de- 
scribes him as the greatest dramatic writer in England since Shake- 
speare.' Dickens had an amazing talent for visualizing the movement 
of characters in tense or comic situations, and he had a faithful ear 
for the eccentric sounds of the human voice, for its starts and stops, 
its flutterings, its natural song. He was sensitive to the currents in 
men that drove them, individually or in the mass, to commit violence, 
or make fools of themselves. He commanded the vocabulary of emo- 
tion; and if his straight characters sometimes spoke it in stilted lan- 
guage, it was unmistakably the language of passion, and the passion 
was communicated. If ever a man had the will and skill to succeed 
Shakespeare, Dickens would seem to have been that man. And he 
tried. He wrote several plays: farces, musical comedy, and melo- 
drama, and they had some success on the stage, particularly the 
melodrama, finished in the last great burst of Dickens’ creative career. 
But they were not first-rate plays; and his big hit, the one on which 
he worked hardest, was not even very good. 

Still, there are glimmerings in the plays of what might have been, 
if Dickens’ love for the theatre had been able to find expression. It will 
be worth our while to consider why he did not go on to do better; we 
can learn not only why he failed as a playwright, but something about 
why he was so great a novelist. 

It is hard for us to remember now, but in his incredible early 
twenties, when Dickens seemed able to write anything, the choice of 
career had still to be made; and if his heart’s desire could have turned 
the balance, he would surely have given himself to the theatre. It was 
an old passion with him. As a child, he was a demon reciter as soon 
as he could steady himself on a table top. He acted in the family 
theatricals; and he later confessed to writing ‘‘certain tragedies 
achieved at the mature age of eight or ten, and represented with great 


1 The Wound and the Bow (Cambridge, 1941), p. 3. 
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applause to overflowing nurseries ...’—there was an Infant Phe- 
nomenon! 

As a young man, he haunted the London stages for years, studying 
acting technique. He drilled himself ‘‘often four, five, six hours a 
day,’” until he felt skilled enough for an audition as a professional 
actor. Then a sudden curious facial affliction kept him from the ap- 
pointed tryout; and his work as a reporter prevented him from 
auditioning the next year, as he meant to do. Even so, he spent a 
good part of the rest of his life in amateur theatricals and on the 
fringe of the commercial theatre. At one time he ran a highly profitable 
tour of an amateur company that was close to professional in caliber. 
Certainly Dickens harried his actors with all the zeal of a producer 
making a living at it—and with such enjoyment that a little before 
he died he was dreaming of directing a permanent professional 
theatre of his own. 


In his formative days, after his failure to become an actor, he 
turned his dazzling verbal talents to the writing of plays, and he 
made a fair beginning—fair enough that, even with the Sketches by Boz 
behind him, there was no certainty that his fortune lay in prose nar- 
rative rather than drama. The Sketches show promise; but only in 
Forster’s hindsight do they foreshadow the fertility and riches of the 
novels. The sad pieces are genuine enough, but they read like exercises 


in pathos compared to similar episodes in the novels. And the humor 
is easy and bright; but only a major prophet could have seen, in even 
the best pieces, the torrent of opulent laughter to come. For a young 
writer, Dickens’ first plays showed equal promise. Technically they 
were smooth and competent. In the only case where Dickens made a 
comedy from one of the Sketches, the play is much better. The original, 
“The Great Winglebury Duel,” is a trivial bit of mistaken identity 
humor about a cowardly young man, hiding at an inn, who tries to 
run away from a duel and finds himself eloping, by mistake, with a 
rich, predatory spinster who expected someone else. She is ready to 
take any young man she can get, and he is happy to wed a wealthy 
wife, so they go off to an unappetizing marriage. The piece is thin, 
and the characters are paper-flat. With the great gallery of later Dick- 
ens characters before us, it is hard to believe the author made nothing 
of the landlady, the boots, and the town mayor he introduces; yet 
they are the merest stick figures. The story evokes no sympathy, and 
not much laughter. 


2 Letters (Nonesuch, 1938), 1, 681. 
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In comparison, Dickens’ farce adaptation, The Strange Gentleman, 
is clearly superior. The two chief characters in the sketch now draw 
a kind of pathetic interest, and the minor ones have a little life of 
their own—especially, the boots. The play opens with suspense, and 
moves briskly from scene to scene, through a fine tangle of subplots. 
The inn now also houses a pair of sisters, waiting to meet and elope 
with their intended husbands, and the cowardly young man is mis- 
taken for one of them. Here Dickens caught some of the bounce, 
gaiety, and ordered confusion of the She Stoops to Conquer brand of 
comedy; he had a good grasp of stage mechanics and the humor of 
situation; and for his time, he had even a touch of daring in getting 
naughty laughs by mixing up his characters and their bedrooms in a 
corridor scene. The farce had a modest popularity and, in comparison 
with contemporary playscripts of its kind, thoroughly deserved it. 
Here was a respectable beginning for a playwright twenty-four years 
old. 

But it came a little late. Several months earlier, Dickens had been 
offered the chance to write Pickwick. After a rough start, he had 
finally come upon Sam Weller; and by the time The Strange Gentleman 
was produced, Dickens’ destiny as a writer of prose fiction seemed 
decided. Still, he did not give up the theatre. He staged his musical 
comedy, The Village Coquettes, later this same year. It was a limp 
piece about a pair of village lasses temporarily infatuated with two 
highborn dandies, who have the very worst of intentions. One is the 
young Squire of the region; and when defied by the honest farmer 
father of one of the girls, he orders the family out of the old home- 
stead. Of course rural virtue comes out strong in the end. This was the 
least of Dickens’ works (though it did pretty well on the stage), and 
later he would gladly have forgotten it. 

Still he did not give up the theatre. At twenty-five, while editing 
a magazine and writing installments of both Pickwick and Oliver 
Twist, Dickens took time to stage a short farce, Js She His Wife. A 
husband and wife, bored by themselves in the country, try to stir up 
each other’s jealousy by pretending affairs with convenient third 
parties. It is good fun, with a curiously modern sophistication, al- 
though it falls apart at the end. And, until thirty years later, it was 
the last of Dickens’ plays produced professionally. 

It was not, however, the last he wrote in this formative period. A 
year later, a busy family man, now deeply involved in haggling over 
contracts, and a committed novelist working hard on Nicholas 
Nickleby and many miscellaneous projects, Dickens tried the theatre 
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still once more, with a curious short farce called The Lamplighter. It 
was never performed; yet it is by far the most interesting and pro- 
vocative of Dickens’ plays. Here, for the first time, he subordinated 
mechanical plotting to the humor of comic character. For the first 
time, the people and their language have some of the flavor of the 
wonderful eccentrics of the novels. The play begins with Mr. Star- 
gazer, a crackpot astrologer, who has such faith in the stars that when 
they promise sunshine and it rains, he is convinced something is 
wrong with the rain. He is guided by the constellations to try to 
marry his lovely niece to a simple, jolly Lamplighter, Tom Grig. Tom 
has the makings of a true Dickensian character, partly in his own 
right as a Cockney poet and an earthy, outspoken common man, 
“‘wery conwiwial,” partly because he has one of those splendid off- 
stage relatives to talk about. In this case it is an uncle, also a Lamp- 
lighter, who has been staggered and struck down in his prime by the 
sight of the newly introduced gas lamps. “You might as well talk of 
laying on an everlasting succession of glowworms,” he had said. The 
poor man died of progress. As to the proposed marriage, Tom is be- 
wildered but game; but the lovely niece would prefer Mr. Stargazer’s 
son, Master Galileo Isaac Newton Flamstead Stargazer. This young 
man is twenty-one years old; but he runs around in knee pants, be- 
cause his father has never noticed he has grown up. In the Stargazer 
home, Tom meets other characters worthy of Dickens’ youthful 
labor, notably Mr. Mooney, an extravagantly absent-minded profes- 
sor, who seeks in his alchemist’s laboratory to create the philosopher’s 
stone. Mr. Stargazer can get the professor’s attention only by giving 
him a stiff electric shock. Even so, when he has jumped several feet 
into the air and comes down with a yell, he is so immediately ab- 
stracted again that when Tom offers a hand to shake, Mr. Mooney, 
like an earlier Harpo Marx, absently raises a leg and offers that. The 
play has some good stage business, and nice suspense, as when the 
juveniles contrive an explosion in the laboratory. 

Dickens took The Lamplighter to Macready. The actor-manager 
and his company said, No, the play did not have enough plot. At this 
distance there seems to be enough; but of course not in comparison 
with the hectic, characterless complications then popular. So Dickens’ 
one effort to leave behind the superficial battle-of-the-sexes comedy 
so debilitated on the London stage, and force his unique humor of 
characterization into the play form, was rejected; and rejected at a 
time when everything else the twenty-six-year-old wizard touched 
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with his pen turned to gold. Before submitting The Lamplighter, 
Dickens had written Macready, “.. . if I had as much time as I have 
inclination, I would write you something that would run.’* Now he 
had tried, and he had failed—failed really for the first time since he 
had become a recognized writer. The once was enough. So ended 
Dickens’ early playwriting career, at the very point where it might 
have begun. 

It is interesting to wonder what might have happened if, at the 
crucial time, Dickens had been offered instead of Pickwick the chance 
to write a series of plays, with pounds paid down, and no complaints 
if the first pieces were not smash hits (as the early Pickwick pieces 
certainly were not). But the wonder is idle. The novel form gave 
Dickens a welcome the Victorian theatre never could give; and even 
more important, it gave him the lessons in art that he needed. 

Throughout his life, Dickens was a brilliant learner. When he had 
hoped to be an actor, he labored to imitate the best model he could 
find. Similarly, when he turned to fiction, he went to school to all the 
great novelists of the past century so rich in novelists, back through 
Smollett and Fielding to Defoe, whom Dickens much admired, and 
who may have influenced his capacity for lively, accurate reporting 
more than we can measure. In Dickens’ youth, good if not great liv- 


ing writers showed him how to adapt the picaresque form to roller- 
coaster stories about gutter life in London. Later, when newer con- 
temporaries were tightening the novel’s shape and plumbing deeper 
into character, Dickens learned from them. 


By contrast, there were no challenging theatre models, no con- 
temporary masters to show him how to use his creative talents for the 
stage. What dramatic form could contain the materials of his great- 
ness? Looking back a century, he might have followed after Lillo’s 
London Merchant, and the Beggar’s Opera; but the solemn style of the 
tragedy must have been uncongenial to his irrepressibly humorous 
spirit; and as we know the rowdy musical treated the underworld too 
frivolously for him. He might have gone still farther back, to try to 
pick up, say, the easy sentimentalism of Dekker, or the true tragic 
style of Shakespeare: but Dickens was very much in the living tradi- 
tion; fortunately, he never fell in with the neo-Elizabethans of his day. 
He was content to use in the dramatic moments in his novels some of 
the rhythm and roar of Shakespeare’s language—perhaps too much, 


3 Letters, 1, 177. 
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it has been said. Ben Jonson might have given him some hints— 
Dickens was familiar with Jonson; he played Bobadil in an amateur 
performance of Every Man in His Humor; he thought of producing 
the Alchemist; and there is certainly a touch of Jonsonian humor— 
and humors—in The Lamplighter. But Jonson’s cynical comedies were 
foreign in spirit; and they could not show Dickens how to use his great 
gift for coupling laughter and tears to say the things about social, 
economic, political, and moral justice that he needed to say. Perhaps 
the theatre would never have allowed him to say them, anyway. The 
uproar raised by the superficial, slangy exposé of London life in 
Moncreiff’s dramatization of Tom and Jerry suggests how much more 
fiercely the watchdogs of public morals would have met Dickens’ 
home truths, in home language—assuming the licenser would have 
passed them. In any case, there was now no time for Dickens to 
learn the theatre. Dramatists seem to ripen slowly, and Dickens was 
a genius in a hurry. Life kept him furiously busy with tasks offering 
sure success. If there was any promise in his plays, after The Lamp- 
lighter’s rejection, he did not have the incentive to try to keep it. 
He gave up professional playwriting for three decades, and expended 
his love for the stage on amateur theatricals. 

Meanwhile, since he did not write plays, others tried to write them 
for him. From Pickwick on, even before Dickens’ serialized novels 
could be finished, pirates were adapting them for the theatre and try- 
ing to out-guess the author as to smash endings: so there was a 
dramatized Nickleby in which Smike comes into a fortune; and an 
Old Curiosity Shop in which Little Nell lives happily forever after. 
Dickens was naturally bitter about these piracies. It seemed only 
logical, considering his own hopes as a playwright, that he should have 
adapted his own plays—and he did make one early, serious effort. He 
wanted to beat the pirates to a dramatization of Oliver Twist. The 
first producer he approached felt one of his own hacks could do a 
better job adapting Dickens than Dickens could. Dickens went to 
Macready again; again Macready, the unready, said no, the novel 
was unplayable—and lost thereby, because the adaptations later made 
large quick profits for the pirates. So Dickens had to watch another 
man’s Oliver Twist in the theatre. Forster tells how the unhappy 
novelist took it: “In the middle of the first scene he laid himself down 
on the floor, in a corner of the box, and never rose from it until the 
drop scene fell.” 

We understand why the dramatizations were never more than 
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transient, melodramatic moneymakers after we examine Dickens’ 
own last play, No Thoroughfare. This was his greatest stage success: 
a hit in Paris, and New York, it ran for almost half a year in London. 
It was an ambitious effort, by a thoroughly established literary 
genius—by now Dickens had written his great middle novels. No 
Thoroughfare was an adaptation of a Christmas stcry he had written 
with Wilkie Collins; and as he had once helped Collins write a play 
for amateur performance, Collins now helped with this one; but the 
drama was basically Dickens’, and represents his most serious effort 
as a playwright. 

It begins in a foundling home. A mysterious Vei'ed Lady, forced in 
the past to leave an illegitimate son here, returns and persuades a 
kindly nurse, Sally Goldstraw, to identify her buy, Walter, from a 
row of children. Here is the scene ending: ‘‘The Veiled Lady to Walter 
(with growing emotion): Would you like to have a home of your own 
and a mother who loves you? (Sob). Walter: Oh, yes, ma’am. (Veiled 
Lady embraces him, sobbing. All the boys rise and sing ‘God Save 
the Queen’).” 

Next scene: many years later. Walter’s mother has died. He is a 
kind middle-aged businessman, a sort of Cheeryble. Who comes 
looking for work but old Sally Goldstraw? She recognizes Walter and 
tearfully tells him he is not really Walter at all; the real Walter was 
another foundling who had been adopted and taken to Switzerland. 
Our Walter is shocked, and determined to find the real heir. Enter 
George Vendale, young and manly, of good family; he is Walter’s new 
partner. Vendale, just returned from Switzerland, has fallen in love 
with Marguerite, the niece of a mysterious Mr. Obenreizer. Enter 
Mr. Obenreizer. We know at once, from his numerous asides, that 
Obenreizer is a scoundrel. However, he is a Swiss and of doubtful 
parentage; and Walter, in Ais asides—the play is loaded with them— 
guesses that Obenreizer is the Veiled Lady’s son. In a soliloquy, 
Obenreizer discloses that he himself loves his niece, Marguerite, and 
is jealous of Vendale. Marguerite loves Vendale, but she feels too low- 
born to marry him. He democratically rejects this argument. 

Five hundred pounds are missing in a transaction between Walter’s 
firm and Obenreizer’s, and his asides promptly identify Obenreizer 
as the thief. Vendale decides to go to Switzerland to clear up the 
theft; Obenreizer volunteers to go along—but he lets us know first 
that he is up to no good. Marguerite and one Joey, a jolly common 
laborer, sensing danger to Vendale, follow (Joey pronounces the vil- 
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lain’s name Openrazer; it should be observed that the only place where 
Dickens matches Shakespeare as a playwright is in the department of 
bad puns). On a lonely Alp in Switzerland, Obenreizer tries—but 
fails—to murder Vendale. Next scene, a Swiss monastery: Obenreizer 
finds hidden papers which establish that Vendale is not highborn, but 
an adopted foundling. Obenreizer triumphantly reveals this, but is 
hurled into confusion when Marguerite proclaims that her love is 
stronger than ever, and a friendly lawyer proclaims Vendale the true 
heir. The shock is too much for Obenreizer, who promptly dies of 
acute remorse, amid general rejoicing. 

The play does not sound like much, told so nakedly; the truth is 
it is even worse than it sounds. It seems incredible that Dickens was 
responsible for the straight characters, all lifeless as cut-out dolls 
labeled “‘good”’ or ‘‘bad.”” The eccentrics alone are recognizably his: 
Joey, the servant, a kind of pale, male Susan Nipper; Sally Goldstraw, 
an undernourished Peggotty; and the lawyer, a very faint shadow 
of Jaggers. The rest had better be silence. 

How could Dickens father such a play, lavish so much work on it, 
have so much faith in it? Mainly, I think, because the London stage 
still could teach him no better. Challenging theatre models had not 
yet appeared. Of the contemporaries, only Tom Robertson, whom 
Dickens met, had anything to show him; but Robertson’s bravest 
pieces could not have contained a fraction of the force and message 
Dickens poured into his novels. Probably only one English-speaking 
playwright then alive might have taught Dickens what a reformer’s 
platform the theatre could be; but at the time George Bernard Shaw 
was barely ten years old, and he, alas, was not an Infant Phenom- 
enon—so it was Shaw who learned from Dickens. 

It was probably too late for models, anyway. For thirty years 
Dickens had been training his talents to the novel, and this had 
obviously spoiled him as a playwright. Yet paradoxically, he had 
been evolving the artistic method described as dramatic and theatri- 
cal. What kind of method is it? Why did it serve him so badly in his 
theatre work, and so well in his novels? 


Certainly, plotting was not the secret of its greatness. The plot 
of No Thoroughfare is a poor thing; it serves to remind us that the 
novels, when stripped down to the bones, are little more. The melo- 
drama has most of the novels’ standard ingredients: rejected child, 
doubtful strangers, good boy loving good girl, bad man threatening 
their happiness, jolly, rough, or pathetic lower class servants and/or 
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professionals intervening on the good side, a secret revealed, and 
things coming out more or less happily in the end. The play leans 
heavily on claptrap; but the novels are full of it, too, as one of Dick- 
ens’ first good critics, Gissing, observed. Claptrap is not fatal; 
Shakespeare often built his plays upon it: but it can provide a skele- 
ton for great literature only when it is so warmly fleshed in language 
and character that the bones don’t show. In Dickens’ melodrama, they 
stick out at every joint. In the novels, on the other hand, they are 
lavishly covered with the texture of life. 

Dickens manages this partly with dialogue; but it is not his chief 
instrument, and he does not use it as a dramatist would. The awk- 
wardness of the spoken language in No Thoroughfare is striking; when 
we turn back to examine the dialogue in the novels, we find it much 
better, but still not right for the stage. To meet the people in a 
Dickens novel through their dialogue alone is a curious experience. 
Some are obviously “‘straight” characters: the manly heroes, the vir- 
tuous heroines, and other central figures—Mr. Dombey for instance— 
involved in a basic good versus bad ‘conflict. When not under stress, 
their language is conversational enough, particularly in the later 
novels as Dickens improved this phase of his writing; but, in the tense, 
dramatic moments their speech is often so straight as to be stiff. 
By contrast, the eccentrics—and I do not mean only those blazing 
curiosities like Sairy Gamp, but all the wonderful beings marked with 
the endearing or infuriating habits of manner or speech we call 
Dickensian—come more nearly alive in their speech alone. They hint 
at what might have been, if Dickens had gone on from The Lamp- 
lighter. Theirs is certainly a language to be heard—but not in a play; 
it is wandering, and diffuse, and at its conversational best it often 
does nothing to build the action—indeed some of Dickens’ richest 
dialogue can be omitted without touching the central stories, as any- 
one knows who has had to read a Dickens “‘condensation.” But the 
eccentrics, like the straight characters, never realize their rounded 
greatness in their dialogue alone; out of their context, they remain only 
half-made. 

For the ultimate greatness of Dickens’ method lies, I think, not in 
the stagey things his people did, not in the tender or funny or pas- 
sionate things they said, not even in what they were. It lies in what 
Dickens himself saw in them, and about them: in his way of hearing 
their speeches, and speculating on their motives; his joy or anger at 
their happiness or misfortune; his indignation at their injustices; his 
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tears at their deaths. Scenes that would be unbearably coy or mawkish 
in almost any other writer emerge as true, tender sentiment in Dickens 
because he seems so sincerely to believe in the virtues of his virtuous 
people, in the evil of his evil ones, in the happy innocence of his 
jolly folk, in the angelic sweetness of his dying favorites. The world 
in which they move is the vast, projected cyclorama of the author’s 
own mind, ornamented with the details that his faithful reporter’s 
senses have captured and transmuted there. Take away this scenery, 
take away Dickens’ own reactions to his story, and the full wonder of 
his work is gone. What is left is what we see in that last play, or better, 
in the dramatic adaptations of his novels. These latter sometimes 
provide shrunken, life-size imitations of his people and preserve a few 
central threads of the story lines; they can even, as in the films, which 
are surely the most suitable visual medium for Dickens, wander 
almost as widely and mercurially as the author’s imagination: in 
dirty alleys, and on highroads, in sleazy garrets and sunny cottage 
parlors; they can fix on private, momentary expressions of inner pas- 
sion, roam over the ugliness of mobs, relax on panoramic shots of 
meadows and water and happy children; but at their best they are 
never more than dilutions of the originals, and cannot be more— 
because they do not have Dickens in them. 

It was this tremendous personal quality that Dickens would have 
had to transmute into his plays to make them as great as his novels. 
He might have learned to do so: perhaps by stretching the conven- 
tional form as Thornton Wilder did in Our Town; perhaps by intro- 
ducing new forms we cannot imagine. But Dickens was not an in- 
novator in forms; he was too successful too early with his novels to 
need to try to be. And so the conventional theatre, which badly 
needed his genius, lost him. 

I say the ‘conventional theatre.” Some of Dickens’ greatest writ- 
ing was certainly done for a listening audience—but in a different kind 
of theatre, much older than the proscenium stage, as old as the first 
circle of men who sat in a cave and listened to a storyteller. For that 
is Dickens at his greatest: not a writer of stories, but a teller of stories. 
More than any other great novelist’s, his language is tuned to the 
pitch and cadence of the narrator’s voice. More than any other, he is 
present in every scene, musing on what his characters have said and 
done. The printed page is a silent echo of what sounded first on Dick- 
ens’ tongue; he laughed and wept as he copied the words down, and 
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often rushed out to read them to friends who laughed and wept in 
turn. The voice of his novels was heard over all the land, long before 
he gave his popular readings. Victorian families that had a literate 
parent normally had evening sessions of Dickens. In the sweatshops, 
one worker often read to the rest—and probably read Dickens. Groups 
of illiterate Englishmen—like Dickens’ mother-in-law’s charwoman— 
paid a fee for the privilege of trotting regularly to a snuff shop to be 
read the latest installment of a Dickens’ novel. Old men came literally 
from their chimney corners to hear his tales; and they had their 
Dickens the best way. 

Anyone who has not heard Dickens read aloud has probably never 
savored the novels to the full. Even the most discerning critics, read- 
ing silently, may fail to hear in the soundless symbols on the printed 
page some of Dickens’ richest and sweetest nuances. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why Chesterton, one of Dickens’ staunchest admirers, failed— 
as he repeatedly and a little wistfully admitted—to appreciate Cap’n 
Cuttle. Now Cap’n Cuttle is one of the most glorious of Dickens’ 
inventions; yet if he is known only through the text that meets the 
eye, his dearest speeches may only seem long, and his priceless, cryptic 
adjurations to “overhaul and make a note on” merely seem confused. 
The danger is especially great in this day of emphasis on reading 
speed, when the ideal seems to be to get the full meaning of a page by 
winking at it. If the audible, rambling personality of Cap’n Ed’ard 
Cuttle is missed, he may appear an old silly, instead of one of the most 
gallant Quixotes in literature. Like many of Dickens’ characters, he 
must be heard to be believed. 

Ed’ard Cuttle is a good example, too, because he is the chief actor 
in one of the scenes so written by Dickens, the dramatist, that its 
best effect requires voicing by a narrator who knows what is coming 
next. Remember the day when, after Walter has disappeared, and 
Florence has fled for refuge to the Wooden Midshipman, Mr. Toots 
calls Cap’n Cuttle outside to meet a mysterious stranger? The 
Cap’n comes back much later, flurried, and begins to throw into his 
conversation with Florence the cryptic sentence, ““Wal’r’s drownded, 
ant he?” Reading this, we eventually guess that the missing Walter is 
alive and nearby; but probably as the scene created itself in Dickens’ 
mind his audience was meant to know promptly that Cap’n Cuttle 
is keeping this loving secret from Florence. This is the cream of a 
kind jest that, if misunderstood, would make the Cap’n seem stupid 
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or cruel. But we know the size of his heart by the sound of his voice, 
as we know Aunt Betsy by her bark, and Micawber by his hollow 
boom. 

The deeper characters particularly take on an extra dimension 
when the impersonating reading voice communicates the undertones 
of inner tension that the dramatist in Dickens was projecting through 
their spoken language. The speeches that, standing alone, might be 
too diffuse, or too conventional, rise naturally out of the richly tex- 
tured background the storyteller weaves for them. In context, the 
manliest young men and truest-hearted young girls are heard to say 
their set lines with the authentic accents of life. In the reading, the 
length of the speeches is not a handicap, because Dickens brings into 
play his novelist’s art of sustaining emotional effect. The dialogue in 
his big scenes is properly full of the rolling drumfire of crisis, rather 
than the staccato salvoes of climax. 


In the storyteller’s theatre, there is room and time for everything: 
dallying interludes of pure humor, tableaus of horror, cops-and- 
robbers chases, bitter character struggles, sunlit romances. This is 
Dickens’ true circle of stage fire. Its brightest droplights are the soft 
tapers of a nineteenth-century drawing room; its stage is the wide 
world of Dickens’ imaginings, the only platform vast enough to hold 
his oversize images. Here Ned Cuttle’s miraculous glazed hat and his 


stupendous watch and his fabulous sugar-tongs are as real and 
marvelous as he—and Dickens—think they are. Here a tear can end in 
a laugh, and a laugh in a tear, and both are better for it. This was 
the true theatre for Charles Dickens, the only one on which he could 
project his best character of all—himself; and for this theatre he was 
one of the greatest playwrights we have ever known. 





THE NARRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF 
BEOWULF’S SWORDS 


Taylor Culbert, Ohio University 


In recent Beowulf scholarship, efforts have been made to reveal the 
artistry with which the story is told. Attention has been directed, for 
example, to the use of a dramatic audience,’ to the handling of sus- 
pense and foreknowledge,” to the control of point of view in the narra- 
tion of Beowulf’s combats,’ to the treatment of the beasts of battle 
theme,’ and to the dramatic roles of individual characters within the 
story.> In this paper, the narrative functions of Beowulf’s weapons 
will be examined. At first glance, the verses describing the hero’s 
weapons and his use of them appear to contain little more than con- 
ventional references to quite trivial details which might be matched 
in any fight in heroic literature. But, upon closer scrutiny, it can be 
seen that the passages pertaining to Beowulf’s swords, or to his re- 
fusal to carry one at all, have been so shaped that they reveal im- 
portant aspects of the hero’s character and contribute significantly to 
dramatic effect. 
For the initial combat, Beowulf elects to forego the advantages of 

a sword and undertakes to battle Grendel barehanded: 

ic bet ponne forhicge 7T 

pzt ic sweord bere opde sidne scyld, 

geolorand t6 gibe, ac ic mid grape sceal 

fon wid féonde ond ymb feorh sacan, 

148 wid lapum.® 
And later he restates his plan: 


1R. M. Lumiansky, “The Dramatic Audience in Beowulf,’ JEGP, 11 (1952), 
545-50. 

2 Charles Moorman, “Suspense and Foreknowledge in ‘Beowulf,’ ”’ College English, 
xv (1954), 379-83; also Adrien Bonjour, “The Use of Anticipation in Beowulf,” RES, 
XVI (1940), 290-99. 

3 R. M. Lumiansky, “The Contexts of O. E. ‘Ealuscerwen’ and ‘Meoduscerwen,’ ” 
JEGP, xtviu (1949), 116-21; also Moorman, pp. 382-83. 

‘ Adrien Bonjour, “Beowulf and the Beasts of Battle,” PMLA, txxm (1957), 
563-73. 

5 R. M. Lumiansky, “Wiglaf,”’ College English, x1v (1953), 202-206. 

* Beowulf, ed. F. Klaeber (3d ed.; Boston, 1941), lines 435°, 437-40*%. Subsequent 
references are to lines in this edition. 
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ac wit on niht sculon 
secge ofersittan, gif hé gesécean dear 
wig ofer wépen. (683°-85*) 


In earlier versions of the combat with Grendel, it is conceivable that 
the hero possessed bearlike characteristics which explained satisfac- 
torily his failure to employ a sword.’ In the extant version of the 
poem, however, his ursine nature is not adduced as the basis for his 
action; on the contrary, it is unmistakably clear that he thought he 
could use a sword with good effect if he chose to do so, and that he was 
deliberately relinquishing a very valuable piece of equipment :* 


forpan ic hine sweorde swebban nelle, 
aldre benéotan, péah ic eal mage. (679-80) 


There is no reason to doubt Beowulf’s good faith: he refuses to fight 
with a sword, not because he knows that it would not bite through 
Grendel’s tough hide and not because he himself is naturally disposed 
to hug his adversary to death, but because he hopes to place both 
combatants on an equal footing.’ To explain his decision, he refers 
to Grendel’s ignorance of the art of sword-play: 


nat hé bara goda, pet hé mé ongéan sléa, 
rand gehéawe, péah Se hé rdf sie 
nibgeweorca. (681-83"*) 


The implication is that he would be taking unfair advantage of his 
enemy if he used weapons against Grendel. Little fame can be gained 
by butchering the foe with ease, and Beowulf asserts that he intends 
to win as much fame as possible from his adventure is order to im- 
press his lord favorably: 


swa mé Higelic sie, 
min mondrihten modes blide. (435°-36) 


7R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction (2d ed.; Cambridge, 1932), pp. 368- 
69, speaks of Beowulf’s bearlike habit of hugging his adversaries to death as a feature 
belonging ‘‘to the original kernel of our story, since it is incompatible with the chival- 
rous, weapon-loving trappings in which that story has been dressed.” 

8 E. D. Laborde, “Grendel’s Glove and His Immunity from Weapons,’ MLR, 
Xvi (1923), 203-204, suggests that Beowulf chose to battle Grendel with only his bare 
hands because he realized that weapons would be completely useless against the foe’s 
tough skin. This proposal seems to ignore the statement in lines 679-80 that he could 
employ a sword if he wanted to, presumably because it would be of some service to 
him. Laborde’s explanation, furthermore, makes Beowulf appear to be dishonest, for 
it implies that he claims credit for the surrender of a weapon which he knew was useless. 
Klaeber (notes to lines 435 ff., p. 143) asserts that Beowulf does not know at this time 
that Grendel cannot be harmed by ordinary weapons. 

* Klaeber, notes to lines 435 ff., p. 143, says that Beowulf seeks to meet Grendel 
on equal terms. 
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The dramatic effects of his determination to confront Grendel un- 
armed depend upon the modern reader’s familiarity with the usual 
practices of warriors during this epoch. In the Heroic Age, warriors 
habitually carried swords; indeed, in Beowulf itself there is ample 
evidence indicating that the persons attending the hero were armed as 
a matter of course.’® Throughout this period, moreover, swords were 
so much a part of a warrior’s everyday equipment that they came to 
be regarded as close and trusted companions and occasionally were 
given names, Hrunting and Negling, for example. In some cases, they 
even acquired their own reputations and were assigned personalities, 
just as if they were human beings." In the ordinary course of events, 
therefore, Beowulf would be expected to fight with a sword. As a 
result of his surprising decision, however, he stands to gain extra 
credit for his feat: he wins the usual credit for slaying a monster and 
additional credit for vanquishing him, not in a conventional combat 
rendered one-sided by his possession of a sword, but in an exceptional 
contest deliberately made equal. 

Beowulf’s plan to fight without weapons foreshadows the fierce, 
almost atavistic, nature of the ensuing combat. The two combatants 
will rely upon innate cleverness and physical strength, not upon the 
artificial strength of swords and the mechanical protection of shields. 
There is some degree of remoteness and impersonality about a fight 
fought with weapons, and, on the other hand, a sense of immediacy 
and elemental savagery about an encounter in which the participants 
hit and tear each other’s flesh with bare hands. 

Furthermore, Beowulf’s decision implies that, difficult as the meet- 
ing with Grendel promises to be—and by his previous raids on Heorot 
Grendel’s stature as an opponent has been established—the hero is 
fully confident of his own ability to vanquish the foe. He is so con- 
fident, in fact, that he can afford to swagger a bit, not only to display 
his credentials as a warrior but also to convince Hrothgar that the 
welfare of the realm is in capable hands. Thus, his actions reinforce his 
precombat boast: 

NG ic mé an herewesmun hnagran talige 
gibgeweorca, ponne Grendel hine. (677-78) 


10 Cf. lines 794-97; when Beowulf’s party land in Hrothgar’s realm, they are 
fully armed, lines 210-57; when they reach Heorot, they stack their weapons, lines 
320-35. 

In the Korméks saga, for instance, the sword Skofnung is characterized as 
deliberate in nature. See The Sagas of Kormék and the Sworn Brothers, tr. L. M. Hol- 
lander (Princeton, 1949), p. 31. 
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In brief, the lines referring to swords perform these narrative func- 
tions: they increase the fame Beowulf wins, hint at the savagery of 
the impending fight, and display the hero’s boldness. 
Although his motives for doing so are not apparent, Beowulf plans 
to use the sword Hrunting in the next fight with Grendel’s dam :” 
Nes bet bonne ma&tost megenfultuma, 


pet him on Searfe lah Syle Hrddgares; 


wes bem heftméce Hrunting nama. (1455-57) 

























That the hero chooses to employ a weapon suggests that he expects 
this combat to be more hazardous than the first. As a result, concern 
for Beowulf’s life is aroused. The use of Hrunting, moreover, makes 
possible a mode of fighting different from that employed in the 
Grendel combat, a desideratum inasmuch as the one combat follows 
immediately after the other. 

Before the combatants come face to face, the great worth and 
reliability of Hrunting are stressed; attention is directed to its special 
qualities: 





pet wes An foran ealdgestréona; 
ecg wes iren, Atertanum fah, 
ahyrded heaposwate; néfre hit zt hilde ne swic 

manna £ngum para be hit mid mundum bewand, 

sé Se gryesidas gegan dorste, 

folestede fara; nes pet forma sid, 

pet hit ellenweorc zfnan scolde. (1458-64) 


To some extent, this description of the blade satisfied the interest in 
weapons for their own sake which was exhibited by the society 
producing the poem; but it serves also to justify Beowulf’s reliance 
upon his sword. Because Hrunting had been tested in battle and had 
demonstrated its excellence, it can be trusted. Therefore, its failure to 
bite into the tough hide of Grendel’s dam appears to be most disas- 
trous. Nevertheless, Beowulf manages to vanquish his adversary with 
another sword which he observes hanging on the wall. This is a famous 


12 In the Grendel episode, the ambush set for the monster insured that the hero 
would fight in familiar surroundings and that Grendel would fight on strange ground. 
Perhaps because he knows that this clash with Grendel’s dam will be fought in her 
lair where she will be at home and he will be at a disadvantage, he estimates that it will 
be more difficult than the first combat. Or perhaps Beowulf believes that Grendel’s dam 
will be a more dangerous adversary than Grendel merely because she may reasonably 
be expected to be older and more experienced. At any rate, since Beowulf’s reasons 
for carrying a sword were neglected in the description of the fight, it appears that 
they were not considered to be important. 
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blade, proved in battle, forged by giants, and larger by far than 
that wielded by ordinary men: 

Geseah 64 on searwum sigeéadig bil, 

ealdsweord eotenisc ecgum pyhtig, 

wigena weordmynd; pet [wes] wépna cyst,— 

biton hit wes mare Sonne £nig mon dSer 

t6 beadulace ztberan meahte, 

god ond geatolic, giganta geweorc. (1557-62) 
By managing this huge weapon effectively, Beowulf overcomes his 
foe, and, at the same time, demonstrates his extraordinary prowess 
and physical strength. He does more than just dispose of Grendel’s 
dam in a routine manner; for a portion of the combat he battles under 
the handicap of a sword that will not cut through the foe’s skin, and 
thereafter he fights with a weapon so large that only he could swing it. 
Through the passages relating to the hero’s weapons in the encounter 
with Grendel’s dam, the difficulty of the struggle is emphasized, an 
obstacle is placed before the hero, and, in his surmounting it, super- 
human prowess is displayed. 

Weapons serve even more important narrative functions in the 
contest with the dragon. Once again, foreseeing the magnitude of the 
impending struggle, Beowulf decides to make full use of his sword: 

Ni sceall billes ecg, 
hond ond heard sweord ymb hord wigan. (2508>-2509) 


He indicates that he counts heavily upon it; indeed, he says that a 
weapon is indispensable for this undertaking: 
Nolde ic sweord beran, 
wépen to wyrme, _ gif ic wiste hi 
wid 54m Aglécean elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, swa ic gid wid Grendel dyde. 
(2518>-21) 


And earlier, he stated that he would fight in hope of success as long 
as the sword endured: 


penden pis sweord pola3. (2499) 


The many references to the superior quality of the sword Negling 
make it seem certain that Beowulf’s confidence is not misplaced. Be- 
fore the fight commences, former deeds which Beowulf accomplished 
with the sword are cited: 

Ic him pa mamas, pé hé mé sealde, 

geald ext gide, sw mé gifede wes, (2490-92") 

léohtan sweorde. 
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And subsequently Beowulf recalls that this weapon served him well on 
many occasions: 


pet mec @r ond sid oft gel&ste. (2500) 


Negling’s various features are described quite specifically. The sword 
is sharp, unsldw (2564); gleaming, léohian (2492"); bright, bran 
(2578*); iron, irenna (2683*); mighty, ma@genstrengo (2678); and 
strong, heard (2509*). Moreover, throughout the action leading up 
to the fight and also during the actual combat, allusions are made to 
the great age of Negling. It is called the old heirloom, gomele lafe 
(2563); the excellent ancient sword, iren @rgéd (2586*); and old and 
grey-colored, gomol ond grégmd@i (2682*). The references to its age 
suggest that it has served well in many battles and presumably will 
continue to do so. Altogether, its age and superior qualities establish 
beyond doubt its reliability and excellence and justify Beowulf’s de- 
pendence upon it. He has, the evidence implies, good reason to believe 
that his sword will not fail him. 

When the combat is joined and Beowulf strikes the dragon, the 
blade does not bite but glances harmlessly off the dragon’s scales, 
just as Hrunting on a previous occasion disappointed him: 

Hond up abréd 
Géata dryhten, gryrefahne sloh 
incge-lafe, pet sio ecg gewac 
briin on bane, bat unswidor, 


ponne his Siodcyning pearfe hefde 
bysigum gebéded. (2575>-80*) 


Undaunted by this mishap, the hero subsequently renews the attack 
against the monster, and this time the blade is shattered by the 
impact of his blow: 


pa gén giidcyning 

m(#rda) gemunde, megenstrengo sloh 

hildebille, pet hyt on heafolan stéd 

nibe genfded; Negling forberst. (2677>-80) 
Each time that the blow proves to be ineffective, it is made clear that 
Negling is at fault. The first time, it is stated explicitly that the 
sword is not functioning as it should: 

gudbill geswac 
nacod xt nide, swa hyt né sceolde. (2584>-85) 


And when it shatters, the definite assertion is made that the sword 
failed: 
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Negling forberst, 
geswic et szcce sweord Biowulfes 
gomol ond grégmal. (2680°-8 2") 


In spite of its many fine qualities and its demonstrated trustworthi- 
ness, the sword lets Beowulf down. Indeed, Negling seems to act in 
a most unexpected and unlikely manner; it betrays its own nature 
and violates its reputation for durability. 

In both preceding fights, Beowulf emerged victorious in the face of 
severe handicaps. In the dragon fight, however, he is slain. Obviously, 
when the protagonist is overcome in battle, the blame must fall 
somewhere. It is plainly not in accord with the general design of the 
poem to imply that Beowulf failed, that he simply was not capable of 
coping with this or with any other dragon. As a matter of fact, 
Beowulf is continuously on display as a matchless hero who does not 
fall short of perfection in any respect, either in his role of youthful 
warrior or in his role of mature king. Therefore, if the responsibility 
for his death is placed upon the sword, there is no hint of weakness or 
inadequacy on his part. 

Not only is Negling made to bear the blame for Beowulf’s defeat, 
but it is made to serve other purposes. Its sudden failure is attributed 
to the fact that Beowulf is too strong for any weapon, even for this 
exceptionally fine one: 

wes sio hond té strong, 
sé Se méca gehwane mine gefr&ge 
swenge ofersdhte, ponne hé té secce ber 
wépen wund{[rlum heard; nzs him wihte %é sél. 
(2684>-87) 


Klaeber makes this comment on Beowulf’s misfortune: “A sword in 
Beowulf’s hands was liable to break on account of his excessive 
strength. A typical feature frequently met with in old Germanic 
literature.’"* True as this observation may be, there is more to be said 
concerning the dramatic effects of the breaking of Negling. Even this 
sword, in spite of its well-established excellence, shatters when swung 
by this mighty warrior. So effective is this incident that the impres- 
sion is created that, if any fault is to be ascribed to Beowulf, it is the 
rather commendable one of being too powerful. Indeed, the display of 
strength in which Negling is shattered actually aggrandizes Beowulf 
in the eyes of the reader. 

In order to expose all aspects of Beowulf’s excellence, not merely 


3 Klaeber, note to lines 2683 ff., pp. 218-19. 
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his physical prowess but his moral worth as well, Negling’s failure 
to perform its proper function is contrasted with the hero’s exemplary 
performance of his. Beowulf’s steadfastness appears to be all the more 
striking when it is seen beside Negling’s breach of confidence. And 
the neglect of duty exhibited by the comitatus reinforces the contrast. 
The defection of trusted supporters, both sword and men, focuses 
attention upon the one participant in the entire episode in whom 
perfect devotion to duty is to be found—Beowulf. 

In the presentation of all three combats, dramatic interest is 
created through the treatment accorded Beowulf’s swords; and, at the 
same time, some much needed variety is gained. The refusal to em- 
ploy a sword against Grendel suggests the possibility that Beowulf has 
overestimated his own ability and as a direct consequence may be 
defeated. And because only bare hands are used, the fighting itself 
appears to be more exciting than it would otherwise be. During the 
struggles with Grendel’s dam and the dragon, the ineffective support 
which Beowulf receives from his weapons creates suspense by shaking 
at least momentarily the reader’s hopes that the hero will win. Finally, 
because the bulk of the poem is devoted to descriptions of Beowulf’s 
three fights, each pitting a man against a monster, there is danger of 
monotony and inartistic repetition. In part, the danger is avoided by 
varying the mode of fighting in each combat; and some of this variety 
results from the different narrative functions performed by Beowulf’s 
swords. 





FORMAL ASPECTS OF THE WIFE’S LAMENT 


‘ 
Robert D. Stevick, Fresno State College . i 
The peculiar poignancy of The Wife’s Lament is generally acknowl- 
edged. From testimony of both commentary and translations, this 
quality of feeling is the product of the dramatic situation in which a 
woman rehearses her unhappy exile. But several formal qualities of 
the lines suggest that the emotional force and passionate insistence of, 
the poem derive from more than pathos of situation. To explore these 
formal qualities is the purpose of this note; and while problems of in- 
terpretation remain, the help toward their solution which formal 
analysis may provide will also be examined. 

First we may notice the fact of repetition. Derivatives and com- 
pounds of geomor occur four times (lines 1, 17, 19, 42); the adverb 7A 
appears at the beginnings of two lines (5, 42); minra wracsipa (5) 
is repeated as mine wracsibas (38), and minre sylfre sid (2) may be 
related; blibe gebero occurs twice (21, 44); the ful off construction 
introduces two sentences (21, 32); in one place the woman speaks of 
her uhiceare (7) and in another laments that ic on uhtan ant gonge 
(35); mec longade (14), ic eom oflongad (29), ealles baes longapes Gg i, 
and of langobe (53) form unusually prominent repetition. Further: ° 
repetition, such as under actreo (28, 36) and eordscrefe (28), eordscrafu 
(36), need not be considered. The extent of repetition within these’ 
fifty-three lines suggests formal poetic organization of some im-: 
portance. 

Beyond the fact of repetition are questions of its handling and 
function. The geomor pattern, for example, provides an iteration. of 
the dominant mood of sadness, the mood of lament. It announces 
explicitly the tone of the giedd (1), states the speaker’s mood resulting 
from her exile (17), is applied to min hlaford (19), and forms the core 
concept in the gnomic wisdom with which the last portion of the poem 
begins (42). The strategy, particularly in placing this element at the 
outset of the first and final sections of the poem—first in the personal 
statement and finally in the generalized statement—is noteworthy. 
Similarly, for a woman in exile, apart from her beloved, and (as she 
feels) wrongfully treated, it is entirely appropriate that her feeling of 


1 The Exeter Book, ed. George Philip Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie (Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936). 
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longing or desire should receive prominent iteration. Three of the four 
major divisions of the poem? express this in the forceful position of the 
final line: the first paragraph concludes the account of separation 
with ond mec longade (14); the third section ends with the assertion 
that the woman may never expect relief (rest) from ealles bes longapes 
pe mec on pissum life begeat (41); and the poem is summed up in the 
gnomic utterance of misery for the one who waits for his beloved of 
langope (53). Spaced between the first two of these is the outcry eal 
ic eom oflongad (29)—a momentary loss of restraint by which we may 
measure the urgency of the woman’s feelings. 

That the occasion of the woman’s feelings, min wrecsid, should be 
repeated is perhaps not significant as a formal aspect of the poem, 
other than by repetition to ensure the hearer’s understanding of the 
occasion. It may, though, establish a valence for connotations in minre 
sylfre sid (2), lending sid (her life-journey, her time-span of life) some 
color of the sorrows of exile. But more significant for interpretation 
and for appreciation of the poem’s force is the repeated mention of the 
woman’s intensity of feeling at dawn: hafde ic uhiceare (7) and ic on 
uhian ana gonge (35). In the first instance the woman recalls her 
uhiceare when her beloved has departed and she awakes each morning 
wondering where he has gone; in the second she bitterly notes that 
Frynd, . . . leofe lifgende, leger weardiad (33-34), while she must sit and 
weep each day. The element of aloneness and exile thus appears to 
assume specific intense form in the repetition of the dawn-notion, 
together with its contexts: it does not seem far-fetched to read these 
passages as expressions of ungratified sexual passion. Indeed the reader 
is left with no other choice if he assumes that repetition is a formal 
element and that contexts are significant to poetic interpretation in 
Old English verse, even as they appear to be in the verse of other 
languages. Moreover, if the expression is of this nature, we may better 
understand eal ic eom oflongad (29) and the import of the last portion 
of the poem (42-53). 

Next we may notice the abundance of terms permeating the poem 
with the tone of misery: yrmpa (3), wile (5), wracsipba (5), uhtceare (7), 
wineleas wrecca (10), weapearfe (10), ladlicost (14), mec longade (14); 
geomor (17), heardsaligne (19), hygegeomorne (19), morbor hycgende 
(20), fahdu (26); oflongad (29), dena dimme (30), bitre burgtunas (31), 
wic wynna leas (32), wrape (32), ana (35), wepan meg (38), wrecsipas 


* The divisions begin in lines 1, 15, 27, 42, and are marked as paragraphs, except 
at line 15, in the text cited. 
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(38), earfoba fela (39), ic efre ne meg .. . gerestan (39-40), ealles bes 
longapbes (41); geomormod (42), heard heortan geboht (43), breostceare 
(44), sinsorgna gedreag (45), (sited) under stanhlibe, storme behrimed, 
wine werigmod, wetre beflowen, on dreorsele (48-50), micle modceare 
(51), Wa (52), of langope (53). Such packing of fifty-three lines with the 
language of lament significantly contributes to the power of the mood. 
Equally important is the persistence of verbs which, drawing fully on 
their contexts, present a constant feeling of long-lasting or repeated 
action (or circumstance) which anticipates no end: hwet ic yrmpa 
gebad (3), A ic wile wonn (5), hafde ic uhtceare (7), wit . . . lifdon (14), 
mec longade (14), ahte ic leofra lyt (16), Forbon is min hyge geomor (17), 
is nu... swa hit no were (24), fehdu dreogan (26); ic eom oflongad 
(29), bonne ic on uhtan ana gonge (35), ic sittan mot (37), ic wepan meg 
(38)—ttwo verbs emphatically suggesting habitually repeated or en- 
during action—ic efre ne meg . . . gerestan (39-40); A scyle (42), the 
gnomic formula expressing an abiding condition, min freond sited .. . 
(47), Dreoged se min wine (50), he gemon to oft (51), Wa bid .. . (52), 
and sceal . . . abidan (52-53). All of these verbs, given their subjects, 
complements, or modifiers, suggest permanence—and hence depth— 
of the pathos of situation. Moreover, through its gnomic phrasing of 
Wa bid and its unique use of a verb prefixed with a- (abidan), the last 
sentence intensifies and concludes the pattern of ‘‘endurance-verbs” 
so persistent through the entire piece. 

The final section of the poem (42-53) presents difficulties for in- 
terpretation. If, from the evidence thus far presented, we may assume 
for the poem formal structure which is carefully wrought (consciously 
or not) and quite recognizable, then we may extend the method of 
analysis for possible help in interpretation. To begin with, we notice 
blibe gebero in the on-verse, line 44, naming the quality a young man 
swylce habban sceal (swylce is important); this quality he has in addi- 
tion to (likewise, besides) the quality of being geomormod, and having 
breostceare and sinsorgna gedreag. If we look back to the earlier oc- 
currence of blibe gebero (21), also in the on-verse, we may see the 
same matter in a different context. This in turn brings up the problem 
of whether this blibe gebero (21) belongs with the preceding sentence 
or with ful oft wit beotedan. . . .* Elsewhere we find a ful oft construc- 

5 The text cited concludes the preceding sentence at the end of line 20, beginning 
the next sentence with Blipe gebero. A similar punctuation appears in Bright’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, rev. James R. Hulbert (New York, 1935). Some translators, recently 


Kemp Malone, in Ten Old English Poems (Baltimore, 1941), construe blibe gebero with 
the preceding sentence, beginning a new sentence with line 21°. 
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tion also beginning an off-verse (32), and it begins in a similar rhyth- 
mic position: it follows a series of five half-line phrases cumulative 
(and appositional) in effect. Thus: 

sindon dena dimme, duna uphea, 


bitre burgtunas, brerum beweaxne, 
wic wynna leas. Ful oft... (ll. 30-32) 


In the earlier passage, the woman says ic . . . monnan funde 


heardseligne, hygegeomorne, 
mod mibendne, morpor hycgendne{,] 
blipe gebzro [.] [Flul oft wit beotedan... (Il. 19-21) 


The sentence rhythm is exactly parallel in these two passages, if 
blibe gebero (21) belongs in the preceding sentence; that this is a 
characteristic sentence rhythm warranting the parallel is supported 
by the emphasis on repetition elsewhere, and by the regularity with 
which the off-verse begins other sentences with similar rhythmic 
structure (e.g., 17, 39, 50). For this reason blibe gebero, in its first 
occurrence, seems to belong with the preceding sentence.. Moreover, 
the characteristic of blibe gebero, occurring as it does the second time 
(43) in connection with characteristics like geomormod, would similarly 
complete the earlier pattern containing such terms as hygegeomorne 
(19). 


Thus the paradoxical qualities of being geomormod and having 
blibe gebero (42-44), or being hygegeomorne yet with blipe gebero (19- 
21), seem somehow integral to the poem’s purpose. In the earlier oc- 


currence blibe gebero apparently should be translated as Malone has 
it* 


heavy hearted, happy not at all, 
hiding his mood, harboring ill 
under a blithe bearing 


(my italics)—if this final phrase is construed to modify the whole 
sequence of phrases preceding it; this notion of “under a blithe bear- 
ing’ quite naturally suggests deceit, or at least false appearance of 
some sort, in view of the dyrne gepoht (12) through which, apparently, 
the separation of the lovers was effected. When we reach the final 
section, blibe gebero retains its paradoxical connection with the sor- 
rowful elements, still as false appearance, but with added force of 
paradox as this section continues. “Ever [by nature] shall a young man 
be sorrowful of heart, likewise he shall ‘put on a good front,’ be he 


* Malone, op. cit. 
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dependent on himself for all his worldly pleasures, be he an outcast in 
a place far from his folk-land.”’ The two conditions under which he is 
sorrowful and presents a pleasant outwardness, I suggest, are simul- 
taneous and therefore the more a paradox. The woman believes that 
her beloved, in spite of, or together with, his blibe gebero, suffers as 
much in their separation as she does—whether she believes it to pity 
him or to satisfy her hatred toward him, or, paradoxically, both. The 
final sentence, pronounced in gnomic phrase— 
Wa bid pam pe sceal 
of langope leofes abidan— 


expresses the same ambivalence: she is pronouncing the final, universa- 
lized explanation of her sorrow, and describing or predicting—for pity 
or for vengeance, or both—her beloved’s fate. 

This interpretation of the final portion of the poem seems suitable 
for several reasons. It recognizes the function of formal poetic ele- 
ments in this lament, which are: present in at least some forms. It 
accounts for recurrence of the phrase blibe gebearo. With the above 
explanation of the significance of uhiceare and on uhian, it provides a 
credible psychological substructure for the entire lament. And it 
renders somewhat more subtle and interesting the ‘‘meaning”’ of the 
entire poem. =e 

I believe that The Wife’s Lament is an extraordinarily well-wrought 
poem. The poignancy generally attributed to it derives from much 
more than mere pathos of situation. Through the repetition of specific 
motifs such as geomor and langop, the lonely misery of on uhtan, the 
pervasive iteration of sorrow, the insistence of terms of endless en- 
durance, the paradox of blibe gebero, and the ambivalence of the final 
section of the poem, besides the formal introduction and the gnomic 
pattern for the conclusion—through the formal elements of poetry 
intensively utilized the poem achieves its strength and effect. If the 
tonal implications of Old English metrics were better understood, it is 
likely that metrical analysis would reveal still further sources of the 
poem’s power.’ Finally, besides revealing additional sources for emo- 
tional force in the poem, the formal elements also suggest that these 
fifty-three lines—whether they originated in a cycle or legend, or in a 
lyrical response to a particular circumstance—constitute in the form 
preserved for us a single, complete poem. 

5 Some metrical elements, of course, have obvious function: e.g., the identical 


successive half-lines ber ic sittan mot (37) and per ic wepan meg (38), with the allitera- 
tive stave located each time in the third syllable, but with stress also on per. 





THE WIFE’S LAMENT: AN INTERPRETATION 


J. A. Ward, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


The obscure Anglo-Saxon poem The Wife’s Lament offers a number of 
intriguing problems to the critic. To date there has been no interpreta- 
tion of the poem that reconciles the various inconsistencies without 
awkward interpretations of syntax and diction and the construction of 
hypothetical situations in order to unify the ostensibly irreconcilable 
elements. Undoubtedly no critic, unless he employs heretofore un- 
discovered external evidence, will be able to solve completely these 
problems. 

The emotional content and basic situation of the poem are quite 
clear. The poem, a monologue, records the lament of an exiled wife. 
Lines 1-5 establish the tone and theme of the poem, as the wife 
describes her exiled state and sorrowful mood. Lines 6—14 describe the 
events responsible for the separation of the husband and wife; lines 
15-27 emphasize the contrast between the previous bliss and present 
sadness in the exiled wife’s relation to her husband. Beginning with 
line 27, the wife’s passion increases as she describes the unpleasant 
environment she must live in (ll. 27-41), curses the person responsible 
for her anguish (Il. 42-47"), and concludes with a further description of 
an exile’s physical and spiritual torment. 

When one attempts an analysis more penetrating than this 
rudimentary summary of the poem, he is faced with the obscurities 
of the husband’s role in the wife’s banishment and the wife’s attitude 
toward the husband, and finds it difficult to determine the intended 
recipient of the wife’s curse (Il. 42-47*) and the relation between this 
curse and the remainder of the poem." In view of the sparseness and 
indefiniteness of details in the poem, my treatment is of necessity fre- 
quently based on conjecture. Whatever value this analysis may have 
depends on the validity of my two basic assumptions: that a simple 
explanation of a difficult passage is more desirable than a complex 
one, other factors being equal; and that the poem—though vague in 


1 W. W. Lawrence, “The Banished Wife’s Lament,” MP, v (1908), 398, points out 
that The Wife’s Lament is “a lyric treatment of some theme familiar to everyone in 
Anglo-Saxon times....’’ Therefore, the obscurity probably did not exist for the 
original audience. 
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details—contains a logical unity, so that each statement is directly 
relevant to the rest of the poem. 

As Stanley B. Greenfield observes, the first five lines of the poem 
are conventional and inexplicit, with counterparts in other Anglo- 
Saxon exile poems, such as The Wanderer and The Seafarer.? The 
next ten lines are almost totally narrative: 

rest min hlaford gewat heonan of léodum 

ofer fpa gelac: hefde ic aiht-ceare, 

hwér min léod-fruma londes wére. 

Da ic mé féran gewat folgad sécan, 

wineléas wrecca, for minre-wéa-pearfe. 

Ongunnon bet bes monnes magas hycgan 

purh dyrne gepoht, pet hy tédélden unc, 

pet wit gewidost, in woruld-rice 

lifdon laSlicost and mec longade. 

Hét mec hlaford min hér eard niman: (ll. 6-15) 


Before considering the various perplexities in these crucial lines, we 
might deal with the problem of chronology. Most commentators as- 
sume that the wife relates the events leading to her exile in a chrono- 
logical order: that is, first the husband departs on a journey; then, 
since the wife is alone and in the hands of the husband’s hostile kins- 
men, she becomes anxious to leave her lord’s country, exiling herself 
to seek safety and assistance; meanwhile, the kinsmen plot to destroy 
the happy marriage, probably by deluding the lord, returned from his 
journey, into believing that his wife is guilty of infidelity or some 
such crime; therefore, the lord banishes the wife to the desolate 
country that is the scene of most of the poem. 

Not only does this interpretation lead to great difficulties and in- 
consistencies in analyzing the rest of the poem, but also it seems to 
assume that the wife intended to record the events in a chronological 
order. The intense emotion of the wife and the rather unsystematic 
organization of the poem in general indicate that the wife’s hasty 
summary of the antecedent action may be confused and unchrono- 
logical. Also, rest (1. 6), which seems to point to a conscious faith- 
fulness to time sequence on the part of the wife, may simply indicate a 
general past time. In other words, #rest may mean ‘first’ not in the 
sense that the departure of the lord was the first step in the wife’s 
misfortune, but in the sense that the wife feels that ‘first,’ before 


2 Stanley B. Greenfield, “‘The Wife’s Lament Reconsidered,” PMLA, txvut (1953), 
908. All my quotations are from Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, revised by James R. 
Hulbert (New York, 1948), pp. 172-73. 
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describing her present state, she must explain the happenings leading 
up to it; thus the word may be taken to refer to all the events prior to 
the present time of the poem. Likewise, Dd does not necessarily mean 
‘then’ in the sense of ‘next,’ but possibly in the sense of ‘at that 
time.”* Thus, the wife’s emphasis may be on a general period of time 
prior to the present, rather than on a precise chronological order. 

There are several other difficulties in the conventional version. 
Most critics‘ hold that the wife first exiles herself after the lord’s de- 
parture (Il. 7°-8), and then, after the lord’s return, is ordered by him 
into exile (after presumably returning, or being brought back, from 
her first exile). This interpretation seems improbable and overcom- 
plicated. There are several factors in the lines that indicate that what 
are generally considered two exiles—one self-imposed, the other 
commanded by the lord—are in reality only one banishment; there is 
also reason to assume that the initial departure of the lord (not orig- 
inally referred to as a banishment, but substantiated as such by 
later statements) is not to be construed as a pleasure journey or a raid- 
ing expedition, but a journey into exile. In other words, the kinsmen 
of the lord force him into exile; the lord, in turn, orders® his wife into 
exile to protect her from his kinsmen. 

We are, of course, reduced to conjecture in attempting to supply 
the kinsmen with motives for their treachery. Possibly, however, the 
situation resembles that in Cynewulf and Cyneheard, in which King 
Cynewulf is overthrown by Cyneheard, a pretender to the crown. In 
the case of The Wife’s Lament, however, the lord is exiled rather than 
murdered (though we must remember that the wife knows nothing of 
his whereabouts; conceivably the lord may have been murdered). 
Since the story is told from the wife’s point of view—brilliantly main- 
tained—the political implications of the lord’s banishment are entirely 
neglected, with all emphasis on the sufferings of the separated lovers, 
probably a minor consideration on the part of the kinsmen. The fact 
that the wife was a stranger in her busband’s land and that her view- 
point is totally domestic might, incidentally, help to explain the rather 

* My interpretation of Dd is supported by J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo- 


Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1882), 1, 1030: “at that time” is listed as an alternative trans- 
lation. 

* See, for example, Greenfield, p. 908, and Lawrence, pp. 404-405. 

5 Ordering by no means implies antagonism, but it is quite consistent with Anglo- 
Saxon customs. George K. Anderson (The Literature of the Anglo Saxons {Princeton, 
1949], p. 16) points out that Anglo-Saxon society recognized the superiority of the male 
to the female. Also, of course, the husband in The Wife’s Lament is a hlaford, a giver of 
commands. 
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cloudy accounts of the events. To elaborate further on the element of 
point of view, it might be noted that the wife states that the object of 
the plot was to separate her from the lord. Undoubtedly the revolu- 
tionists were unwilling to grant the lord the consolation of his wife, 
but it is highly improbable that simple separation was their sole or 
principal motive. 

My theory that the “two exiles” are in reality but two allusions to 
the same banishment is strengthened by the resemblance between 
the two lines that describe the woman’s (supposed) two departures. 
In line 4, the wife, in exile, sets out to seek assistance; in line 16, she 
tells us that she was able to find but few friends in her place of exile. 
It might initially be noted that there are several instances in the poem 
that indicate that the woman was perhaps kinless and virtually friend- 
less, even prior to her exile. In lines 3-4, she refers to ‘old cares’ before 
her present grief; she was obviously an alien in her husband’s land; 
her constant references to her friendlessness, her inability to find 
friends, and her envy of ‘beloved friends’ not only deepen the pathos 
of her having lost what was perhaps the single attachment of her life, 
but brand her as a nearly totally exiled person.’ In any event, the 
kinless and friendless state of the woman indicates that lines 4 and 16 
refer to the same event, to the woman’s search for friends and her 
failure in finding them. 

An indication that the kinsmen’s intention was to inflict punish- 
ment on the lord rather than on the wife occurs in lines 10-14. The 
wife tells us that the kinsmen succeeded in parting the lord and the 
wife, “so that we lived most wretchedly,” not simply that “I’’ (the 
wife) lived most wretchedly. The wife perhaps exaggerates the inten- 
tion to destroy domestic bliss, but nevertheless makes no distinction 
between herself and her husband as victims of treachery. 

The next obscurity in the poem occurs in lines 18-21", in which the 


wife, obviously in a state of intense feeling, applies a number of 
epithets to her husband: 


pa ic me ful gemecne monnan funde 

heardsé@ligne, hygegedmorne, 

méd midendne, mordor hycgende. 

Blide gebéro (ll. 18-21") 


I am inclined to accept W. W. Lawrence’s view that the sequence of 


6 Dorothy Whitelock (The Beginnings of English Society [Hammondsworth, 1952], 
p. 94) writes, “Every individual depended on the support of the kindred in all the 
affairs of life, and the poetry shows that the position of the kinless man was regarded 
as wretched indeed.” 
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adjectives not only bears no pejorative connotations, but reveals the 
wife’s unqualified respect and pity for her husband.’ Lawrence’s 
translation of the passage is as follows: “‘And so my heart is sad, since 
I (had) found a man well suited to me, one who had experienced mis- 
fortune, serious minded, concealing his feelings, mindful of death, of 
pleasant demeanor.’’* If one supports the nonsympathetic view of the 
husband and translates méd midendne as ‘concealing his hostile mind’ 
and mordor hycgende as “plotting murder,” one is faced with several 
difficulties: there is an obvious discrepancy between the wife’s 
sympathetic attitude toward the husband in the first three terms and 
the antagonism expressed in the next two;? if one holds the husband to 
be hostile toward his wife, one cannot reconcile his concealing his 
mind and his explicitly ordering the wife into exile (Il. 15); since the 
husband does not murder his wife, translators are forced into the posi- 
tion of interpreting mordor to mean ‘mischief’ or ‘evil,”!® certainly 
distorting the basic meaning of the word (‘death’ or ‘murder’) to a 
much greater degree than does Lawrence in his translation (‘mindful 
of death’). These three difficulties vanish if the view of the husband 
as guiltless and victimized is maintained. It might also be noted that 
the description of the husband here corresponds with that in lines 47- 
52, whereas the view that sees the husband as disguising his intentions 
and planning his wife’s death has no support from other passages in 
the poem and, as I have said, contradicts the husband’s actual prac- 
tices. 

In lines 25-26, the wife utters the words that have convinced most 
commentators" that the husband harbors bitterness toward her: 

Sceal ic feor gé néah 
mines fela léofan f#du dréogan! (Il. 25>-26) 


Though my argument seems to collapse with this apparently clear-cut 
reference to “‘the enmity of my very dear one,” so much else points to 


7 Lawrence, pp. 388-92. 

’ Lawrence, p. 389. Editors differ on the proper position of blide gebéro (1. 21*); as 
I interpret the poem, it makes no essential difference whether the phrase is considered 
the conclusion of the sentence beginning on line 15, or the opening of the sentence 
beginning on line 21. 

* Preferring the simple to the complex explanation, I reject Greenfield’s argument 
that there is a “sense-time progression’”’ (pp. 909-10) in the statements applied to the 
husband. 

10 See R. K. Gordon, trans., Anglo-Saxon Poetry (New York, 1949), p. 87; and 
Charles W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (London, 1943), p. 1109. 

4 See, for example, G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New 
York, 1936), p. lviii. 
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“the enmity directed toward my dear one”’ that the crucial phrase 
may be ambiguous in either grammar or diction. To translate léofan 
in the dative case (‘to my dear one’) is necessarily to assume that 
mines, a genitive, is a textual error for minum or min. A more legiti- 
mate hypothesis is that the husband possesses hatred in the sense that 
he endures the hatred of his kinsmen. Furthermore, the conventional 
interpretation of line 26 overlooks the love-hate (léofan-fédu) antith- 
esis; it tacitly assumes that the wife’s love for her husband is undi- 
minished by his hatred for her. This kind of masochism is quite prev- 
alent in modern literature, and instances of it occur in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton (cf. The Wife of Bath, Ophelia, and Dalila); 
but the critic would seem to be on dangerous grounds in crediting the 
author of The Wife’s Lament with such subtlety in his characteriza- 
tion, for complexity of character is certainly not one of the achieve- 
ments of Old English poetry. Thus I suggest that line 26 cannot 
present an obvious meaning; difficulties arise regardless of one’s inter- 
pretation of the poem. My view is that the author intended to say 
that both in her lord’s country and in exile the wife is forced to suffer 
on account of the enmity experienced by her beloved. 
The next problem is that of identifying mon in the line 


Heht mec mon wunian on wuda bearwe... . (1. 27) 


‘“‘A man ordered me to dwell in a wooded grove.” Greenfield, rightly I 
think, believes the word to refer to the lord of the country where the 
wife is in exile,’ but I see no reason to conclude that the mon is 
carrying out the punishment ordered by the husband. As Dorothy 
Whitelock points out, the kinless person in the Anglo-Saxon period 
was at the mercy of the lord in whose domain he lived;" certainly no 
exiles received luxurious treatment regardless of the reason for their 
banishment. The wife is simply describing the treatment she receives 
as an alien. 


This third section of the poem, from line 27 to 42, deals mainly 
with the wife’s lament on her environment and condition. In the 
midst of the section there occurs a passage which, to my mind, sup- 
ports the view that the husband was exiled: 


Ful oft mec hér wraSe begeat 
fromsié fréan. (ll. 32°33") 


“Full often the departure of my lord has seized upon me cruelly. 


J A Oo Saree 


12 Greenfield, p. gto. 
8 Whitelock, pp. 36-39. 
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There can be no ambiguity: fromsid refers to the departure of the 
husband, not of the wife, who, at this point, bemoans the calamity 
created by his exile. Also, the wife does not say that the lord himself 
angered her, but that his exile angered her—an action for which the 
kinsmen are responsible. 

The problem of the final lines (42-53) stems from the difficulty of 
identifying geong mon (l. 42) and min fréond (1. 47). Greenfield reasons 
that since the wife holds an ambivalent attitude toward her husband, 
loving him despite his act of cruelty, there is no difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the curse directed at him with the reference to him as “my 
friend.’"* W. W. Lawrence, who accepts the sympathetic view of the 
husband, feels that lines 42-47* form a digression, for “It is unneces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that Anglo-Saxon poets frequently turn 
aside from the matter in hand, both in the epic and the lyric, to in- 
troduce moral reflections suggested by the situation.’ In my opinion 
it is unnecessary to accept Greenfield’s notion that the wife’s feeling 
toward her husband is ambivalent; such a complex emotional attitude 
dangerously approaches self-contradication, and, as I have suggested, 
is hardly to be expected in Old English poetry. Nor do I think it 
necessary to accept Lawrence’s view, which has the effect of solving 
the problem by eliminating one of its components (Il. 42-47*) as ir- 
relevant to the actua! situation. 

First of all, there seems clear evidence that the young man cursed is 
not the same person as min fréond. Not only is the young man cursed 
and the friend treated with affection, but the former is described in 
the optative mood and the latter in the indicative. That the curse, 
which I do not consider ‘‘mild”’ as does Greenfield,” is not impersonal, 
but aimed at an individual directly responsible for the wife’s anguish, 
possibly the leader of the rebellious forces who overthrew the lord, 
seems clear because of the malice and bitterness in both tone and dic- 
tion, hardly to be considered as directed at mankind in general. Min 
fréond (\. 47), as well as min wine (1. 50), obviously refers to the exiled 
husband. I translate the entire section as follows: 

Ever ought the young man [responsible for the calamity] be sad of mind, 


for cruel are the thoughts of his heart; likewise shall he have a happy manner 
and also care in his breast, a mass of continual sorrows.” May he find all 


“4 Greenfield, pp. 911-12. 

% Lawrence, p. 390. 

6 Greenfield, p. 907. 

7 The coupling of the apparently antithetical phrases causes obscurity, but the 
difficulties vanish if one credits the wife with a sense of irony. The villain in his present 
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his joys only in isolation; may he be banished very far in a distant land, where 
my husband [whom he exiled] sits under a rocky slope, frosted by the storm, 
my husband, weary in mind, surrounded by water in a sad dwelling. My 
husband endures great care of heart; too often he remembers a happier 
home. Woe it is for anyone who must endure longing for his beloved. 


My interpretation of The Wife’s Lamenit—that the basic factor in 
the plot is the exile of the husband—is, as any treatment of the poem 
must be, deeply rooted in conjecture and hypothesis, but I believe 
that it does simplify the narrative background, clarify the wife’s 
attitude toward her husband, remain faithful to the facts stated in the 
poem, and account logically for the existence of passages which have 
little apparent relevance to the main story.'* 





state has a happy manner (which he evidently manifested while plotting against the 
wife and the husband purh dyrne geboht.) The wife seems to say: “Let him keep his 
happy manner, if he can, while enduring such hardships.” 

18 Of all the studies of the poem that I have seen, my interpretation seems to have 
the most in common with the situation in The Husband’s Message, considered by some to 
be a companion piece to The Wife’s Lament. 





VAUGHAN’S “THE NIGHT” 


R. A. Durr, Syracuse University 


“T said to my soul, be still, and let the 
dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God.” 


T. S. Eliot, East Coker 


We are accustomed, in reading Henry Vaughan, to respond to the 
imagery of night and darkness as symbolic of our earthly condition of 
ignorance and sin here in the land of our exile from the house of light. 
But the night of the poem before us now’ is different from the carnal 
darkness of the nox corporis, for this is the night of the spirit, familiar 
in the writings of the mystics, the time of the soul’s transcendence of 
the sensual scene. ‘This night,” says Walter Hilton, for example, 
“this night consists in nothing else than a withdrawal of the soul 
from the things of earth by a great desire and longing to love and see 
and experience Jesus and spiritual things.’” 

It was Vaughan’s first admonition in The Mount of Olives that 
“the night . . . was not therefore made, that either we should sleep it 
out, or passe it away idly ... ”; but rather, he counsels, “when all the 
world is asleep, thou shouldst watch, weep and pray and propose unto 


thy self that Practise of the Psalmist, J am weary of my groaning, every 
night wash I my bed, and water my Couch with my tears ...”’ (p. 143).* 
Nierembergius, in Vaughan’s translation, explains why it is that 
“the night is the working-time of Spirits’: 


Paracelsus writes, that the watching of the body is the sleep of the Soul, and 
that the day was made for Corporeall Actions, but the night is the working- 


1 “The Night” has been read by Bain Tate Stewart as a kind of Cabalistic crypto- 
gram completely outside the Christian orientation (“Hermetic Symbolism in Henry 
Vaughan’s “The Night,’ ”’ PQ, xxrx [1950], 416-22). He traces the image of Christ’s 
dewy hair, for example, not to the Canticles (v. 2) but to the Cabala (pp. 420-21). In 
another place he makes the extraordinary statement that “three symbols in particular— 
veil, darkness, dew—in the sense in which they are used in ‘The Night’ are primarily 
Cabalistic in origin” (p. 417). Earlier, however, Helen S. Hughes (‘Night in the 
Poetry of Henry Vaughan,” MLN, xxvut [1913], 208-11) had considered examples of 
Vaughan’s imagery of night and darkness in context of biblical symbolism, though she 
did not distinguish between the nature of the night of our poem and the night of the 
secular land of darkness usual elsewhere in Vaughan. 

2 The Scale of Perfection, 11.xxiv; trans. Dom Gerard Sitwell (London, 1953), p. 205. 

* Page references are to The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 
1914). 
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time of Spirits. Contrary natures run contrary courses: Bodies having no 
inherent light of their own, make use of this outward light, but Spirits need 
it not. (p. 305) 


Therefore, Vaughan charged the spiritual aspirant, “when the might 
is drawn over thee, and the whole world lies slumbring under it, do not 
thou sleep it out: for as it is a portion of time much abused by wicked 
livers, so is it of all others the most powerful to excite thee to de- 
voltion...” (p. 187). 

Vaughan took for his text and occasion the very appropriate bibli- 
cal account of how the Pharisee Nicodemus visited the Lord one 
night and heard from Him, in wonder and bewilderment, the funda- 
mental gospel truth—which is the fundamental theme of Vaughan’s 
whole work—that man, even Nicodemus, one of the righteous among 
the Jews, must be born again of the Spirit before he can enter the king- 
dom of God (John 3:1 ff.). The poet’s meditation‘ upon this scrip- 
tural passage opens with an allusion to the incarnation, progresses 
through the experience central to Christianity of loving communion 
with the Lord, and concludes upon the desire for ultimate union with 
Him, ecstatically in this life, beatifically in the next. The first section 
of the poem’s tripartite structure, stanzas one through three, corre- 
sponds to the formal meditative act of memory; it composes the scene, 


the meeting of Nicodemus with Christ, in which resides the question 
the poem answers. 

The “‘pure Virgin-shrine’’ denotes, of course, the Virgin Mary, in 
whom the Son of God became incarnate. She is a “‘sacred vail” in the 
sense that she afforded Him that humanity, the veil of the flesh (He- 


4 For my understanding of the meditative structure I am indebted to Louis Martz, 
The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1954). But while the poem before us now and 
perhaps a few others in Vaughan (Martz’s analysis of “I walkt the other day” as an 
example is convincing) show clear correspondences with the structure of a formal 
meditation, I should not like to see Vaughan labeled a meditative poet (if indeed so 
few examples of likely influence as Martz cites could be deemed sufficient warrant at 
all). For “meditation” in the strict sense in which Martz employs the term does more 
than distinguish the beginning from the advanced levels of the mystic life and means 
something more restricted than our general conception of the word suggests. It denotes 
an ordered mental exercise, a formal regulation and arrangement of devotion, and a 
goal of dutifulness and good works: it is not in this spirit that Vaughan’s poems live. 
They are not working up to the state of devotion (as perhaps it may be said that some 
of his meditations and prayers in The Mount of Olives are—in the Salesian mode), and 
they make no real issue of good deeds. They celebrate the joy of grace infused, the 
gift of the awakening to light and life; or they lament the lapses of illumination, 
deprecating man’s foul corruptions that deprive him of that joy and light; and they 
beg for His return and long, with a poignancy not compatible with a calculated use of 
the mystical manner, for that time, here or hereafter, when the striving soul will be 
wholly caught up into the light transcendent of His love. (Cf. Helen Gardner’s review 
of Martz’s book in RES, vim [1957], 194-200.) 
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brews 10: 20), through which He was revealed and mankind enabled to 
behold His majesty and live; for no man can confront the naked 
Godhead and live (Exodus 33: 20). As the direct light of the sun would 
quench the glow-worm’s feeble and inconstant flicker, so would the 
direct and noonday revelation of Divinity extinguish man’s slight 
and intermittent light.’ “A great Light,” as Francis Bacon observes, 
“drowneth a smaller, that it cannot be seene; As the Sunne that of a 
Gloworme.’”* In the seventh of Quarles’ Hieroglyphics of the Life of 
Man the basic conception of Vaughan’s image is clearly explicated. 
The engraving depicts a flameless candle standing in the fierce rays 
of the sun, while an owl—a bird of night, representing the children of 
darkness—hides in the shadows of a tree stump. The most pertinent 
of the expository stanzas are these: 

Great God, I am thy taper, thou my sun; 

From thee, the spring of light, my light begun; 

Yet if thy light but shine, my light is done... . 

Thy sunbeams are too strong for my weak eye! 


If thou but shine, how nothing, Lord, am I! 
Ah! who can see thy visage, and not die! 


Nicodemus was wise because he went to Christ, but he was “‘blest”’ 
because, living in the fullness of time, he was able to do “what can 
never more be done”’—speak directly with the incarnate Deity. The 
realization of those hard words ‘‘never more” culminates in that 
poignant sense, found throughout Vaughan’s work, of a lost familiar- 
ity. How often have we heard his lamentations on the passing of that 


first white age, when “‘still Paradise lay / In some green shade, or 
fountain”: 


Angels lay Leiger here; Each Bush, and Cel, 
Each Oke, and high-way knew them, 
Walk but the fields, or sit down at some wel, 

And he was sure to view them. 


“Almighty Love/’’ Vaughan cries, “where art thou now” (p. 440)? For 


5 The image was frequently employed to make contemptuous reference to mere 
mortal or earthly power or grandeur. Thus Drummond of Hawthorndon in “A Pastorall 
Elegie on the Death of S. A. A.”: “Earths glow-worme Greatnesse . . . ”’; Quarles, 
Emblems, V, 6: “The proudest flames that earth can kindle be/ But nightly glow- 
worms, if compared to thee” [God]. Jeremy Taylor calls it “childish in us for the 
glittering of the small gloworms and charcoal of worldly possessions to swallow the 
flames of hell...” (xxvm1, Sermons [London, 1651], p. 249); Shakespeare, Pericles, 
IL.iii.43: ““Now his son’s like a glow-worm in the night. The which hath fire in darkness, 
none in light. .. . ” The “light of reason” is, of course, man’s distinguishing power and 
glory; thus Timme, The Silver Watch Bell, ix.7 (of the roth ed., 1628): “Reason (which 
the Fathers call Noctilucam cerebri, the brains Glo-worme).” 

® Syloa Syloarum, 224. 
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the Lord Himself, “in those early days,” walked in the garden at the 
cool of the afternoon, and angels sat with Abram by his shady tent 
(p. 404). But Vaughan felt that there are no more “conferences,” that 
He has withdrawn even from “The Brittish Church” (p. 410), for 
though the “‘truce”’ is not broken, “Religion is a Spring”’ which, flow- 
ing from a pure Source, becomes defiled in its passage through time 
and the minds and churches of men (pp. 404-405). 

And so the poet’s meditation on the scene of Nicodemus’ visit with 
Christ has led him to the question centrally recurrent in his work: how 
in the days of corruption, when “mad man / Sits down, and freezeth 
on,” when God’s “Curtains are Close-drawn” and His bow dim in 
the cloud (p. 440), how can man, like Nicodemus, converse directly 
with his Lord? How may he enter into that vital and truly spiritual 
communion with God, wherein alone the Divine Child is conceived in 
the heart, that the new birth He demands might be achieved and we 
thus brought by it once more, as children of the light, to Paradise? 
In what fair field or meadow now may our devoted search discover 
once again that Lily of the Valley?’ 

This overwhelming question, which the first three stanzas have 
led to, the next three answer. This second section of the poem is, in the 
language of meditation, the “‘analysis,” wherein the faculty of under- 
standing searches out the meaning of the initial “composition,” or 
scene. The first of these stanzas provides a negative answer—though 
implicit of the positive—to the query with which the preceding section 
closed. 

The Lord was not then to be found in the ark of the old covenant, 
nor in the stone tables of the law, nor in any images and artifacts 
(Exodus 25:17). For he lodged only in “his own living works.” To 
find Him one needed only to watch and wait in trustfulness, as even 
trees and herbs did (Romans 8: 19-21), to be still and hear Him with 
an open and attentive heart; it needed not any ritualistic forms and 
ceremonies but only a living faith and a real desire. And thus, the 
implication is, must He still be sought for in the days of decadence— 
not simply in forms and images and services, but principally in the 
“dear night” of the “‘souls calm retreat” from the world’s crass clam- 
our, when in the quiet of a humble longing the heart hears in its “dumb 
watch” His “still, soft call” and gentle knocking: “Behold, I stand at 
the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I 

7 The query is couched concerning where Nicodemus found Him, but we have seen 
what the night signifies—the working time of spirits wherein we “find,” commune with, 
the Lord—and we have read the rest of the poem: we know that as in an earlier “roving 


Extasie” the search (p. 405) is a present endeavor and the country of its exploration 
all within. 
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will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me” (Rev- 
elation 3:20). 


We have heard Vaughan speak most clearly on this theme in 
“Jacobs Pillow, and Pillar” (p. 527): 


The first:true worship of the worlds great King 
From private and selected hearts did spring, 

But he most willing to save all mankinde, 
Inlarg’d that light, and to the bad was kinde. 
Hence Catholick or Universal came 

A most fair notion, but a very name. 

For this rich Pearl, like some more common stone, 
When once made publique, is esteem’d by none. 
Man slights his Maker, when familiar grown, 

And sets up laws, to pull his honor down. 

This God foresaw: And when slain by the crowd 
(Under that stately and mysterious cloud 

Which his death scatter’d) he foretold the place, 
And form to serve him in, should be true grace 
And the meek heart, not in a Mount, nor at 
Jerusalem, with blood of beasts, and fat. 

A heart is that dread place, that awful Cell, 

That secret Ark, where the milde Dove doth dwell 
When the proud waters rage: when Heathens rule 
By Gods permission, and man turns a Mule. 


As in “The Search” (p. 405) the word pronounced is “look within,” 
nosce teipsum, and there find Christ eternally presiding in the inmost 
sanctuary of the temple of the heart.* Thus as the answer forms itself 
on what “hallow’d solitary ground” may be discovered once again 
“so rare a flower,” we hear the long-familiar words of Paul, reiterated 
through the centuries by every devout soul that had come to experi- 
ence their meaning: “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Corinthians 3:16). “And 


8 This is not to imply that Vaughan was secretly a Seeker or had Anabaptist or 
Ranter sympathies. So far as we know, he was a solid, churchgoing Anglican. But such 
an emphasis as we find in his writings upon a living, experiential faith was pervasive in 
his day of unparalleled religious ferment and fervor, and it is, of course, a fundamental 
trait of the contemplative. Vaughan undoubtedly lived his profoundly religious life 
wholly within the church. It was his effort, however, since his conversion and conse- 
quent conviction that most of the Christians to be seen were so in name only, to help 
lead these blind souls into some perception of that Life and Light which had dawned 
within himself—just as earlier the poetry of George Herbert had helped him. For other 
statements of Vaughan’s conviction of religious corruption and error in his day (aimed 
mostly at the Puritans), especially as compared with primitive Christian times, see 
The Mount of Olives, pp. 166-67, 181; in the poems, pp. 404, 408, 410, 440, 485-86, 
509-10, 527-28, 530-31, 652-55 (where he echoes Herbert’s thought that religion stands 


tiptoe in England, ready to pass over to America). Cf. Herbert’s “Whitsunday” and 
“Decay.” 
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what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” (2 Corinthians 
6:16). In the words of Tauler’s Third Instruction: 

God is a pure Being, a waste of calm seclusion—as Isaiah says, He is a hidden 
God—He is much nearer than anything is to itself in the depth of the heart, 
but He is hidden from all our senses. He is far above every outward thing 
and every thought, and is found only where thou hidest thyself in the secret 
place of thy heart, in the quiet solitude where no word is spoken, where is 
neither creature nor image nor fancy. This is the quiet Desert of the God- 
head, the Divine Darkness—dark from His own surpassing brightness, as 
the shining of the sun is darkness to weak eyes, for in the presence of its 
brightness our eyes are like the eyes of the swallow in the bright sunlight— 
this Abyss is our salvation.® 

In the time of the Old Law, God was resident in the ark within the 
tabernacle’s inner sanctum, and now He is resident in the center of the 
tabernacle of the purified heart that has opened to Him. This now 
is the “‘Virgin-shrine” that holds Him; the regenerate heart is the 
womb of His eternal birth. 

We move on now to the poem’s final triad, stanzas comparable to 
the final division of a meditation—the soul’s ‘“‘colloquy”’ with God— 
in which the will, the last of the soul’s trinity of faculties, expresses 
its desire.!° The answer that the second triad has formed to the ques- 
tion arising in the first—that Christ is to be found at the heart’s core 


in the meditative watches of the night—now focuses the poet’s long- 
ing on the ultimate fulfillment of the search: the ecstatic or beatific 
union with the Lord, here or hereafter. 

For the night of meditation passes, the flesh revives, and the 
world’s day returns, awakening its false prophets and enkindling its 
misleading lights. The feeble spirit finds itself beclouded once again 
with dust. 


The world 
Is full of voices; Man is call’d, and hurl’d 
By each, he answers all, 
Knows ev’ry note, and call, 
Hence, still 
Fresh dotage tempts, or old usurps his will. (p. 413) 


* In Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909), p. 278. 

10 Martz, p. 36, writes: “Now, with this trinity of powers integrated through 
meditation, the climax, the aim and end, of the whole exercise is achieved when the 
soul thus reformed is lifted up to speak with God in colloquy and to hear God speak to 
man in turn.” In Vaughan’s poem God does not reply, but there was room within the 
scope of the “colloquy” for the nature of “The Night’s” last stanza. Luis de la Puente 
says, “albeit praier is properly a speche, and colloquy with our Lord,” it is permissible 
to “speake therin to our selves, and have conference with our owne soule. Sometimes 
our selves (as S. Paul saieth) exhorting our selves, and reviving our selves in the affec- 
tions, and petitions rehearsed” (quoted by Martz, p. 37). 
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Therefore, his heart turns now to ultimates, to a night that cannot 
fade or fail: the “deep, but dazling darkness” of the unknown God- 
head: “that topmost height of mystic lore,” in the words of the “right- 
ey’d Areopagite,”™ “which exceedeth light and more than exceedeth 
knowledge, where the simple, absolute, and unchangeable mysteries 
of heavenly Truth lie hidden in the dazzling obscurity of the secret 
Silence, outshining all brilliance with the intensity of their darkness, 
and surcharging our blinded intellects with the utterly impalpable 
and invisible fairness of glories which exceed all beauty!’’” 

Here in this Divine Dark beyond the bourne of simple meditation, 
in union with his Lord as near perfect as can be in mortal life, Vaughan 
would abide. This is the wish and longing that concludes ‘‘Regenera- 
tion,”’ and this is the vision, eschatologically conceived, which leads 
the pilgrim of ‘‘The Proffer’’ on. Union with God, here or hereafter, 
is what animates the /Janguor dominant throughout the Silex Scintil- 
lans. Vaughan had known the first night of the soul, the sensual night, 
“wherein the soul is purged according to sense, which is subdued to 
the spirit,” and he had been granted the consequential periods of 
grace, of joyous illumination; but he hungered for the experience of 
the second night, which “is the portion of very few,’’” in order that he 
might pass through it into the Perfect Day. “Let us then die,” urges 
the Seraphic Doctor, “let us then die and pass over into dark- 
ness... . 

Vaughan longed for this passage into the dazzling darkness, this 
“death more mystical and high,” but unless his early lapse into silence 
is indicative of a final consummation, he did not, so far as his work 
reveals, attain to it. “For many are called, but few are chosen” 
(Matthew 22:14). Vaughan heard the still, soft voice, the knocking in 
the night, and he sought to open fully to Him, wishing that his glow- 
worm light might be engulfed in Light transcendent; he had made his 
hard nocturnal pilgrimage, but we do not know that he arrived home. 
For “not all those who walk of set purpose in the way of the spirit 
are brought by God to contemplation, nor even the half of them— 
why, He best knows.’ 

4 Crashaw’s hymn, “In the Gloriovs Epiphanie of ovr Lord God,” line 192. This 
entire section of the Catholic poet’s poem is relevant to Vaughan’s. 

12 The Mystical Theology, i; trans. C. E. Rolt (New York, 1951), p. 191. 

4% The distinctions between the nights of the soul are from St. John of the Cross, The 
Complete Works, trans. and ed. E. A. Peers (London, 1953), 1, 349. Itrat-Husain, The 
Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets (London, 1948), p. 231, also makes this 


distinction in connection with “The Night.” 


“4 St. Bonaventura’s Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum, vii.6; trans. George Boas, The 
Mind’s Road to God (New York, 1953), p. 45. 
46 St. John of the Cross, in Peers, 1, 356. 





WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE ON METER 


Stephen Maxfield Parrish, Cornell University 


No statement in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads provoked Coleridge 
so sharply as Wordsworth’s claim that “there neither is, nor can be, 
any essential difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition.’ Quoting the claim in Chapter 18 of Biographia Literaria, 
Coleridge called it “the most important” of the points he desired to 
refute, “‘its examination having been, indeed, my chief inducement for 
the preceding inquisition’® (by which he seems to have meant Chap- 
ter 17). The refutation he arrived at (BL, m, 57) could hardly have 
been blunter: “there may be, is, and ought to be an essential difference 
between the language of prose and of metrical composition.” 

In the course of his argument Coleridge was driven to a close 
analysis of meter. Wordsworth, having ruled out all other candidates, 
had left meter, so Coleridge reasoned, as “the sole acknowledged dif- 
ference” (BL, 11, 62) between verse and prose, and that a relatively 
slight one. Coleridge, therefore, bent on asserting a deep and essential 
difference, seemed to elevate meter to high importance, setting it in 
intimate union with other discriminants of verse—language, style, 
passion. Where Wordsworth, in short, disparaged meter as ornamental, 
“adventitious to composition,” no more than a “superadded charm,” 
Coleridge defended meter as organic, essential to composition, unique- 
ly valuable in stimulating the reader to keener aesthetic perception. 

Or so convention has it.* But I should like to suggest that conven- 
tion errs; that this view, however widely held, is misleading, even in- 
accurate. It seems to me hardly too bold to assert that Wordsworth, 
far from disparaging meter, gave it the highest possible importance, 
while Coleridge made it a relatively insignificant feature of poetry. 
Wordsworth’s ideas in particular seem to me to have been misunder- 


1 De Selincourt and Darbishire, eds., Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 5 vols. 
(Oxford, 1940-49), 11, 392. Hereafter cited as PW. 

2 Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1907), 1, 45. Hereafter 
cited as BL. 

% Among the most recent authoritative studies to echo this view is René Wellek’s 
History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, Vol. 1: The Romantic Age (New Haven, 
1955), pp. 169-70: “Coleridge . . . writes an excellent defense of meter against Words- 
worth’s comparative disparagement of it as a mere ‘superadded charm.’ ” The last 
phrase, incidentally, though much quoted, does not appear in Wordsworth. 
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stood. A fresh reading of them, with the object not of defending but 
simply of stating them accurately, may put his treatment of meter 
and Coleridge’s into truer perspective. 

Wordsworth’s concern with meter runs through the Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, but centers in six paragraphs of the 1800 text, ex- 
panded and multiplied by generous additions in 1802. Let us review, 
to begin with, the scattered ‘“‘disparaging”’ remarks about meter found 
in these paragraphs. They grow out of Wordsworth’s insistence (in 
paragraph one; PW, 1, 392) on “the affinity betwixt metrical and 
prose composition’’: “‘both speak by and to the same organs; the bodies 
in which both of them are clothed may be said to be of the same 
substance, their affections are kindred, and almost identical... . ” 
Against this testimony, the features that discriminate poetry from 
prose can hardly seem very important. Yet Wordsworth’s concern 
here is specifically with language, as he goes on to show. Meter re- 
mains, after all, “the only strict antithesis to Prose,” and Words- 
worth’s purpose is not to disparage but to isolate it. What he attacks, 
in the second of his six paragraphs, is the notion that the “distinction” 
of rhyme and meter “‘paves the way for other distinctions” between 
poetry and prose. As he proceeds to discriminate among distinctions, 
in a passage that later attracted’ Coleridge’s scornful censure (BL, 
11, 63-65), Wordsworth in fact gives meter a peculiar integrity. ““The 
distinction of rhyme and metre [so 1800; “‘metre”’ in 1802] is regular 
and uniform,” while that of diction is “arbitrary and subject to in- 
finite caprices” (PW, u, 398). Diction, that is, is controlled by the 
poet, but the poet must obey the laws of meter. 

The Appendix to the Preface (1802) takes as its text a phrase from 
this paragraph. As he develops there his opposition to “what is usually 
called Poetic Diction,’”’ Wordsworth may seem again to disparage 
meter. But again his real concern is with language. Tracing the growth 
of an artificial poetic diction he observes (PW, 1, 406) that meter 
“‘was the great temptation to all the corruptions which have followed.” 
For meter became, unfortunately, a “symbol or promise” of a special 
language, so that whoever wrote in verse was likely to adopt what he 
conceived to be the language of verse. But if the languages of prose 
and verse are identical, it would follow that meter, a property of 
verse, has no connection with language: it is “superadded”’ thereto, 
hence “adventitious to composition” (the last phrase was not added 
to the Appendix until 1836). These arguments, which have failed to 
impress most critics, are of course related to Wordsworth’s adoption 
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for poetry of a prose language—“‘the language of conversation,” “the 
language really spoken by men.”’ Whatever their merits, whatever 
their apparent implications, their purpose was, again, not to dis- 
parage meter but to separate it from other features commonly, and 
in Wordsworth’s view mistakenly, associated with poetry. The result 
is once more to give meter unique prominence, as the single discrim- 
inant of verse. 

To return to the Preface itself, one other remark is often cited as a 
disparagement of meter. Where he sets out in 1800, in the third of his 
six paragraphs on meter, to explain why, if verse and prose share a 
common language, he has chosen to write in verse, Wordsworth takes 
up some hypothetical objections, meeting them with hypothetical 
replies. Trying to make his choice seem wholly natural and innocuous, 
he pointedly understates his argument. Assuming “for a moment” 
that prose might have served as well as verse, why should he be ‘“‘con- 
demned,” he asks innocently (PW, 11, 398), for attempting ‘“‘to super- 
add the charm which, by the consent of all nations, is acknowl- 
edged to exist in metrical language?” Critics examining this remark 
seem to have taken it to mean that meter yields nothing more than 
superficial charm. It surely means only that “charm,” being the least 
controversial of meter’s gifts, may be aptly cited as the minimum 
justification of verse. One critic has even gone on to misread the next 
sentence of the Preface, attributing to Wordsworth a view he is con- 
troverting,‘ that only “‘a very small part of the pleasure given by poet- 
ry depends upon the meter.’’ Here Wordsworth’s reply is simple 
and clear: those who would advance this view “‘greatly under-rate the 
power of metre in itself” (PW, 1, 399). 

The reply leads Wordsworth to a closely reasoned appraisal of 
meter’s power. “I might point out various causes why, when the style 
is manly, and the subject of some importance,”® Wordsworth declared 
at the opening of his fourth paragraph on meter, “words metrically 
arranged will long continue to impart such a pleasure to mankind as 
he who is sensible of the extent of that pleasure will be desirous to 
impart. The end of Poetry is to produce excitement in coexistence with 
an overbalance of pleasure.’”’ But excitement itself may become un- 
pleasant: either distressing images or the sheer power of language may 
arouse painful feelings in the reader. Meter, being regular and familiar, 
helps to temper or restrain these feelings. The specific virtue of meter 


* Herbert Read, in The True V oice of Feeling (London, 1953), p. 39. 
5 Thus 1800; de Selincourt shows only later variants (PW, 1, 399). 
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(Wordsworth explained in 1802) was its tendency ‘‘to divest language 
in a certain degree of its reality, and thus to throw a sort of half 
consciousness of unsubstantial existence over the whole composition.” 
It is worth observing that for Wordsworth meter worked in roughly 
the same way as the supernatural worked, each helping to make pain- 
ful events seem partly unreal. This fact may remind us of one of the 
large disagreements between the partners in Lyrical Ballads: Coleridge, 
Wordsworth later charged, having suffered too much himself, hence 
being unable “to dwell on or sanctify natural woes... took to the 
supernatural.’® Wordsworth took instead to meter. For him, any de- 
scription “either of passions, manners, or characters’’—and poetry has 
no business describing anything else—was likely to be at once more en- 
during and more endurable in verse than in prose. 

This analysis of the power of meter has been widely commented on. 
H. W. Garrod, for example, cited it when he called the whole Preface 
“quite as much a defence of the employment of metre in poetry as a 
protest against the use of ‘poetic diction’.”’ Yet those who find dis- 
paragement of meter in the Preface may perhaps remain unsatisfied. 
For Wordsworth’s analysis may appear to endow meter with an es- 
sentially negative virtue. While meter does produce a “complex feel- 
ing of delight,” it serves mainly as “‘a device for sparing the reader 
pain, an anodyne, a soothing syrup,” as Herbert Read has put it*— 
pain being an accompaniment of passionate experience. Against this 
objection, however serious it may be, one need only cite the conclusion 
of Wordsworth’s discussion, too often overlooked. Meter may some- 
times spare the reader pain, he says at the close of paragraph four 
(PW, tu, 400), but what will happen “much more frequently’—in 
poems where the words are “incommensurate with the passion, and in- 
adequate to raise the Reader to a height of desirable excitement”—is 
that meter itself will help “to impart passion to the words, and to 
effect the complex end which the Poet proposes to himself.” 

This virtue of meter provided something more than a means of 
strengthening weak or dull poetry. It provided, in fact, one of the dis- 
tinctive features of a “lyrical ballad.”’ For having chosen in his experi- 
ments to imitate the language of men in humble and rustic life, Words- 


® De Selincourt, The Early Wordsworth, English Association Presidential Address 


(n.p., November, 1936), p. 28. The remark was quoted by Barron Field in his (unpub- 
lished) life of Wordsworth. 


7 Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1927), p. 156. 
5 Read, The True V oice of Feeling, p. 40; see also p. 44. 
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worth faced the problem, as he explained in his 1800 note to “‘The 
Thorn” (PW, tu, 511-12), of insuring “that words, which in their 
minds are impregnated with passion, should likewise convey passion to 
Readers who are not accustomed to sympathize with men feeling in 
that manner or using such language.” The solution he hit upon was a 
simple one. “‘It seemed to me that this might be done by calling in the 
assistance of Lyrical and rapid Metre.” Similarly, having observed 
that Pope “by the power of verse alone, has contrived to render the 
plainest common sense interesting, and even frequently to invest it 
with the appearance of passion,’’ Wordsworth, as he tells us, “related 
in metre the Tale of Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” one of the “‘rudest”’ 
of his collection. As a result, he had the satisfaction of knowing, the 
' important truth illustrated by the tale was communicated to people 
who would not have heard of it “had it not been narrated as a Ballad, 
and in a more impressive metre than is usual in Ballads.’”® 
Finally, this positive virtue of meter, essential to the principles on 
which the Lyrical Ballads were written, merges into a larger virtue, 
visible, I believe, in a wider perspective of Wordsworth’s critical 
theory. Evidence of it arises from Wordsworth’s use of the term “‘plea- 
sure.” The term is of crucial importance. The purpose of Lyrical 
Ballads, we remember (set forth at the very opening of the Preface), 
was “‘to ascertain, how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement a selec- 
tion of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation, that sort 
of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, which a 
Poet may rationally endeavour to impart.” Farther along in the Pre- 
face, as we have seen, Wordsworth cited ways in which “words metric- 
ally arranged” could impart “pleasure”: meter could serve as a tem- 
pering agent or as a stimulant of passion. But after presenting these 
notions Wordsworth shied away from the problems they raised. “If I 
had undertaken a systematic defence of the theory” here maintained, 
he says apologetically—and here we reach paragraph five of the pass- 
age on meter—“‘it would have been my duty to develope the various 
causes upon which the pleasure received from metrical language de- 
pends.”’ But he is content to mention one principle, namely, “‘the plea- 
sure which the mind derives from the perception of similitude in dis- 
similitude,” the principle that underlies sexual appetite, taste, and 
moral judgment. ‘It would not have been a useless employment,” he 
concludes, “‘to have applied this principle to the consideration of 


* PW, u, 401 n. This passage, which stood at the close of the sixth and last para- 
graph on meter, was dropped from the Preface after 1836. 
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metre, and to have shewn that metre is hence enabled to afford much 
pleasure, and to have pointed out in what manner that pleasure is 
produced.’ Useful or not, it is no part of Wordsworth’s present task, 
and he proceeds to his “‘general summary,” paragraph six. 

Wordsworth never followed up this inquiry, but two years later 
when he revised the Preface he took some pains to define and explore 
the meaning of pleasure. Into the second paragraph of the passage on 
meter he inserted a lengthy addition (running to some nine para- 
graphs of the 1802 text). It contains his lofty portrait of the poet and 
his eloquent appraisal of poetry, both centered around a definition of 
“‘pleasure.’’ To give pleasure, Wordsworth declared, is the immediate 
end of poetry. But pleasure meant something more than idle amuse- 
ment. It performed, in fact, a serious and vital function. As he 
launched his characterization of “the Poet,’ Wordsworth, citing 
Aristotle but going beyond him, described that function (PW, ny, 
395), linking pleasure—the immediate end—with truth—the ultimate 
end—of poetry. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be considered as 
a degradation of the Poet’s art. It is far otherwise. It is an acknowledgement 
of the beauty of the universe, an acknowledgement the more sincere because 
it is not formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy to him who looks at 
the world in a spirit of love: further, it is a homage paid to the native and 
naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by 
which he knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We have no sympathy but 
what is propagated by pleasure: I would not be misunderstood; but wherever 
we sympathize with pain, it will be found that the sympathy is produced and 
carried on by subtle combinations with pleasure. We have no knowledge, 
that is, no general principles drawn from the contemplation of particular 


facts, but what has been built up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure 
alone. 


Pleasure, it is clear, lay at the heart of the “sublime notion of 
Poetry” which Wordsworth was endeavoring to present. At once a 
psychological, aesthetic, almost an epistemological term, pleasure was 
the “grand elementary principle” of man’s nature, the distinctive 
achievement of poetic art, and something like an instrument of truth. 
And a main source of pleasure in poetic art was meter, as Wordsworth 
had already made clear in his “‘general summary” of 1800 (PW, 11, 
400-401). Meter seemed to work in two ways. First, it evoked ‘“‘a com- 
plex feeling of delight, which is of the most important use in tempering 


© De Selincourt again fails to record (PW, 1, 400) the original version, that of 
1802. 
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the painful feeling which will always be found intermingled with pow- 
erful descriptions of the deeper passions’’—especially in ‘‘pathetic and 
impassioned poetry.”’ Second, in “lighter compositions,” it became it- 
self “‘a principal source of the gratification of the Reader.”’ If Words- 
worth left these processes vague, he did make abundantly clear his be- 
lief in the importance of meter as an ingredient of poetry. Far from 
leading a “‘revolt against literature”’ or against the literary element in 
poetry, as he has been charged with doing,’ Wordsworth offers in his 
theory of meter a defense of literary art. For meter becomes an im- 
portant means by which art controls nature. At the creative level the 
natural language of real life is modified and made pleasing by meter, 
allowing the reader to form ‘‘an indistinct perception . . . of language 
closely resembling that of real life, and yet, in the circumstance of 
metre, differing from it so widely.” Or, from another point of view, 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling is regulated by meter. At 
the level of aesthetic response, the reader’s passion and excitement are 
subdued or heightened, as necessary, and made to serve the ends of 
poetry. 


When Coleridge came to deal with Wordsworth’s theory of meter, 
he advanced some curiously mixed opinions. Part of the theory he 
seemed to approve (BL, 11, 51): “the discussion on the powers of metre 
in the preface is highly ingenious and touches at all points on truth.” 
Yet in his own summary of the powers of meter, Coleridge seemed to 
contradict his partner. Where Wordsworth had seen meter partly as a 
sedative, subduing excitement in the mind, Coleridge saw it only as a 
stimulant, tending ‘‘to increase the vivacity and susceptibility both of 
the general feelings and of the attention.”” Moreover, though Words- 
worth had tried at some length to describe the effects of meter “‘in it- 
self,’ Coleridge professed to be unable to find in the Preface “‘any 
statement of its powers considered abstractly and separately”: ‘Mr. 
Wordsworth seems always to estimate metre by the powers, which it 
exerts during (and, as I think, in consequence of) its combination with 
other elements of poetry.” Coleridge’s own effort to define meter 
(BL, u, 52) led him to compare it, in a characteristically striking 
image, to yeast, ‘“‘worthless or disagreeable by itself, but giving vivac- 
ity and spirit to the liquor with which it is proportionally combined.” 

11 See, for instance, Helen Darbishire, The Poet Wordsworth (Oxford, 1950), p. 35, 
and Roger Sharrock, ‘“‘Wordsworth’s Revolt against Literature,” Essays in Criticism, 


mt (1953), 396-412. 
12 PW, ul, 401. Wordsworth added this passage to his summary in 1802. 





IBSEN, SHAW, AND CANDIDA 


Jacob H. Adler, University of Kentucky 


In an article, “The Truth about Candida,’ Arthur H. Nethercot 
stated that what he was giving was the whole truth. In this paper I 
propose to see whether more truth cannot be found. Mr. Nethercot 
bases his interpretation upon the second chapter of The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, showing that Candida illustrates the theories there expressed 
—Morell being the idealist regarding marriage, Marchbanks the 
(budding) realist, and Candida the Philistine. This, of course, makes 
Candida a play in which Shaw must have been even more than usually 
conscious of Ibsen. But Mr. Nethercot does not particularly examine 
which Ibsen. Others have, and the conclusion has generally been A 
Doll’s House.* But in spite of superficial resemblances, A Doll’s House 
is not the play which most closely parallels Candida in its realist-ideal- 
ist-Philistine relationships. That play is The Wild Duck. And once one 
begins to examine The Wild Duck, a cluster of other resemblances to 
Candida appear. These resemblances seem worth examining for their 


own sake, and also for the further light they might shed upon the ap- 
parently enigmatical character of Candida,* the not perfectly clear 
characters of Morell and Marchbanks, and perhaps still other prob- 
lems in the Shaw play. 

One quotation relating Candida to A Doll’s House will have to 
serve for many. William Irvine says of Candida that it is “essentially 
. . . Ibsen’s ‘Doll’s House’ turned upside down. Ibsen had shown that 


1 PMLA, xiv (1949), 639-47; reprinted under the same title, with additions and 
in somewhat different form, as the second section of Chapter I (“The Quintessence of 
Ibseno-Shavianism”’) in Men and Supermen: The Shavian Portrait Gallery (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), pp. 7-17. 

2 E.g., William Irvine, The Universe of G.B.S. (New York, 1949), p. 174; Harlan 
Hatcher, Introduction to Candida, in A Modern Repertory (New York, 1953), p. 6; 
John Gassner, Introduction to Candida, in A Treasury of the Theatre, rev. ed. (New 
York, 1950), p. 539. Critics have also noted a limited resemblance to The Lady from the 
Sea in the auction scene. See, for example, Nethercot, Men and Supermen, p. 13; Irvine, 
p. 174; Gassner, Masters of the Drama (New York, 1940), p. 603. 

* For a survey of the various interpretations, see ‘““The Truth about Candida,” in 
PMLA, txtv (1949), 639-41; in Men and‘Supermen, pp. 8-9. Nethercot himself appar- 
ently concludes that Candida is charming but has unadmirable qualities, including a 
certain callousness. See especially Men and Supermen, pp. 12-13. I hope to show in this 
paper that, in Nethercot’s own terms, Candida can be shown to be more admirable 
than Nethercot seems to believe. 


5° 
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unhappiness results when a husband treats his wife as a doll. Shaw 
points out that happiness may result when a wife treats her husband as 
a doll. His Nora sees her husband as he really is—and retains him.’ 
But in The Wild Duck too, “happiness results when a wife treats her 
husband as a doll,’”’ and Gina (who, unlike Nora, is a Philistine) “‘sees 
her husband as he really is—and retains him.’ It seems a bit super- 
fluous to go to an Ibsen play which presents the reverse of Shaw’s when 
there is one which directly parallels it. Moreover, intruders upon 
marriage exist, and are even the motivating force, in several Ibsen 
plays; but among these intruders, only two—Mrs. Linde in A Doll’s 
House and Gregers in The Wild Duck—want to intrude by having the 
truth (as they see it) brought entirely into the open. And of these two, 
Gregers is the motivating force of the play and Mrs. Linde is not; and 
his truth cannot help while hers can. Now Marchbanks in Candida is 
an intruder upon marriage who wants the truth (as he sees it) told; his 
desire is the motivating force of the play; and his truth is no help to 
the marriage. Hence Marchbanks most nearly resembles Gregers. The 
triangles are complete. Surely they are sufficiently congruent to be 
worth examining side by side. 

In terms, then, of the second chapter of The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, The Wild Duck and Candida present similar marriage partners. 


+ 4P. 174. There is Shavian authority—at a rather late date—for this point of view. 
See Shaw’s letter, quoted by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, Theatrical Com- 
panion to Shaw (London, 1954), p. 43: “the play is a counterblast to Ibsen’s Doll’s 
House, showing that in the real typical doll’s house, it is the man who is the doll.” But 
this was written in 1944, almost fifty years after the event; it was written in anger; and 
in any case, as Milton Crane says (“‘Pygmalion: Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Theory and 
Practice,” PMLA, txvi [1951], 879), Shaw “made few statements about his own work 
of which we may safely believe every word.” See also Nethercot’s similar view, with 
particular reference to Candida (Men and Supermen, p. 15). Shaw’s description of A 
Doll’s House in The Quintessence of Ibsenism (The Collected Works of Bernard Shaw 
[New York, 1931], XIx, 69-71) seems entirely approving. Moreover, The Wild Duck is in 
itself a “‘counterblast” to A Doll’s House, in that Nora is an idealist ready to become a 
realist and Hialmar is not; and Shaw himself points this out in his description of The 
Wild Duck in The Quintessence (p. 83). It is difficult to believe that if Shaw really 
thought himself to be writing a “counterblast” to A Doll’s House (though “counter- 
blast”’ is an improbably strong word for Shaw to be using anent Ibsen in the nineties) 
he would not have realized that this would bring him close to The Wild Duck. Finally 
Shaw says—and surely correctly—that the husband and wife in A Doll’s House are 
both idealists and in The Wild Duck are respectively idealist and Philistine. It is again 
difficult to believe that when Shaw wrote Candida he did not realize which of these 
patterns his married couple matched. (In this connection, see Gassner, Introduction to 
Candida, p. 539: Candida “‘is Ibsen’s Nora grown up and self-possessed.” But Nora 
begins as an idealist and ends as a realist. If Nethercot is right in calling Candida a 
Philistine this would make “growing up” a very strange process!) 
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Shaw himself says that Gina is a Philistine,’ and she fits his definition 
perfectly. Her unthinking satisfaction with the married state, her 
sacrifices which she does not regard as sacrifices, and her lack of culture 
are all repeatedly stressed. Like no other Ibsen wife, her background is 
decidedly lower than her husband’s. So is Candida’s; and Mr. Nether- 
cot’s unidealized Candida—the Candida of the onions and the scrub- 
bing brush, the Candida who prefers the poker to Marchbanks’ son- 
nets, who has no interest in Titian, who is good at putting off collectors 
—belongs, though more polished and charming, clearly in the same 
Shavian category as Gina. 

Similarly the husbands. Hialmar Ekdal and James Mavor Morell 
are alike idealists regarding marriage; that is, both have illusions about 
their domestic role, and both have ideals (from Shaw’s point of view, 
false and conventional ideals) about what the basis of marriage and 
the function of each partner should be. Both magnify the importance 
of their work. Hialmar has been unjustifiably admired for his voice, 
his rhetoric, his intelligence, his power of emotion; to a certain extent, 
the same can be said of Morell. Hialmar was raised by adoring fe- 
males, which is Ibsen’s explanation for his inability to face life; Shaw 
goes out of his way to have Candida say much the same thing about 
Morell. Morell is of course a growing power in the world, while 
Hialmar is a permanent failure; but the resemblances are nevertheless 
too strong to be overlooked. 

If, however, idealism can produce such a weakling as Hialmar, it 
may seem odd that it can also produce such a dynamo as Morell. But 
Ibsen himself has many successful idealists, notably Helmer, Manders, 
and Mayor Stockmann. Shaw’s own definition of an idealist (forced 
upon him, he says, by Ibsen) as one believing strongly in convention is 
a definition of the frequently successful; for the forcefully conventional 
can be successful. Moreover, Shaw does not say that an idealist in one 
direction need be an idealist in all; and Morell has the moral and in- 
tellectual advantage of being in some ways a realist (for example, in 
his relationship to Burgess) and of thinking himself a realist (in the 
Shavian sense of nonconventionalist) in that he is espousing unpopu- 
lar ideas.® Unlike Ibsen’s idealists, therefore, he has a sense of humor 
and a degree of objectivity, and is hence an unusually pleasant char- 
acter for an idealist.’ 


5 Quintessence, p. 81. 

6 Cf. Nethercot, Men and Supermen, p. 11. Nethercot also pertinently quotes (p. 12) 
Shaw’s preface to Getting Married, in which Shaw describes Morell as in some ways un- 
conventional, clearly meaning realistic. 

7 For a similar point of view, see James Huneker, Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists 
(New York, 1908), p. 250. 
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In themselves more likable versions of their counterparts in Ibsen, 
Candida and Morell also strongly resemble Gina and Hialmar in their 
marital relationship. Like Gina, Candida has preserved in her husband 
the illusion of being the family power. Each (at least until Candida’s 
plain speaking, to be examined presently) preserves without accepting 
the idea that her husband’s work (Hialmar’s “invention,’’ Morell’s 
preaching and socialism) is significant. Each shields her husband from 
unpleasantness, caters to his whims, yet expects him to share in the 
manual labor. But the most important resemblance concerns the truth 
and the wives’ attitudes toward it. In The Wild Duck the truths are, 
first, that not Hialmar but Werle has been supporting Hialmar’s 
father; second, that Gina had been Werle’s mistress before her mar- 
riage; and finally, that Hedwig may or may not be Hialmar’s child. 
Gina has withheld the first of these truths in order to preserve Hialmar 
in a comfortable illusion; in her Philistine mind, comfort far outweighs 
truth. She originally withheld the second truth for fear of Hialmar’s 
refusing to marry her: again a Philistine reaction. Since then, however, 
her silence has been from quite a different cause. The long dormant 
truth has lost all importance for her; philistinely happy in her mar- 
riage, she has “forgotten those old stories.”” And much the same can be 
said for her attitude toward the third truth: Hedwig’s parentage. 
Hedwig and Hialmar have a comfortably pleasant relationship; it 
would not occur to Gina that the identity of Hedwig’s blood father is 
worth considering.® 

In Candida, by coincidence, there are again three truths: first, that 
Candida thinks Morell’s preaching and socialism do no real good; 
second, the “‘shawl”’ speech, in which she tells Morell that only her love 
for him, not any abstract theories of morality, keep her from giving 
herself to Eugene; and finally, her revelations at the end of the play 
about Morell’s protected position in the household. Now unlike Gina, 
Candida reveals each truth with little or no hesitation; and it is pre- 
cisely this point that has exasperated critics attempting to interpret 
her character. Some call her cruel,® but Philistines in marriage are not 
deliberately cruel—they simply cannot understand the idealist’s posi- 
tion. Others say that she did not realize how seriously Morell would 
react—in other words that she was unconsciously cruel.!° When this 
opinion refers to her ignorance of the Morell-Marchbanks quarrel, it is 


® A realist, like Relling, would agree. But the realist’s view, unlike Gina’s, would 
be intellectual and conscious. 

° E. g., Alick West, George Bernard Shaw (New York, 1950), p. 109; Edmund Fuller, 
George Bernard Shaw (New York, 1950), p. 26. 

10 E.g., Men and Supermen, pp. 12-13; Irvine, p. 176. 
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valid but insignificant; character cannot be judged on the basis of facts 
necessarily unknown. When it is meant more generally, the ‘“‘cruelty”’ 
must be judged by the results; and here (it is a point I shall return to) 
I think criticism has gone far astray in assuming that Morell suffers 
long or learns much. A reasonable answer will more likely be found by 
examining each instance of Candida’s candor; by comparing her atti- 
tude to Gina’s; and by examining the actual effects upon Morell. 

The first truth—Candida’s opinion of the effect of Morell’s preach- 
ing—is revealed in a quite Philistine context: by persuading Morell of 
the little good his preaching does, she hopes to induce him to take 
better care of himself and to spend more time with her! Like Gina, she 
wants her husband—and herself—to be comfortable. 

The second truth (that in the “shawl” speech) Nethercot correctly 
dismisses as essentially meaningless," since Candida knows her love 
will always keep her faithful. And from the Philistine point of view, 
what she tells Morell should actually comfort him: it is not, she says, 
anything so abstract or unflattering as morality—something people 
constantly violate—which prevents her from being unfaithful; it is her 
love for him—something she could not possibly violate. The similarity 
to Gina is again clear: neither of the wives considers “‘sex’’ as a matter 
of abstract morality; both consider a happy marriage far more impor- 
tant than rules about sex. 

The third truth (that Candida has given her life to protecting 
Morell and preserving his position as master) is told, of course, for the 
sake of helping Eugene to renounce his love and go out and meet his 
destiny. The objection raised is that in revealing her role as Morell’s 
protectress Candida violates it. But this is not true, for the role that 
she reveals is quite largely the seif-sacrificial role that an idealist-ac- 
cording-to-Shaw would expect of a woman in marriage; and to that ex- 
tent it should not disturb Morell. From one point of view, indeed, the 
revelation should actually comfort him. He has doubted that Candida 
loves him. She is showing him that only a woman who did love her 
husband and the life she is living, could bear to live it. (There is the 
further argument that Morell is mo/ seriously disturbed—again a point 
that I shall return to.) 

Just as Hialmar and Morell are themselves revealingly similar and 
different, so are their reactions to the truth. About Gina’s past, Hial- 
mar is annoyed, even enraged, but his emotion is temporary and not 
even particularly genuine; it is rather an expression of what the idealist 


“The Truth about Candida,” in PMLA, Lxtv (1949), 641; in Men and Supermen, 
p. 10. See also Irvine, p. 174. 
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feels convention requires. He is only too glad to give in gradually, and 
return to the comfortable fold. And his emotions hardly disturb Gina, 
except to the extent that #e might be hurt by them, because she is 
perfectly aware of their transience. His distrust of Hedwig, as the re- 
sult of the third revelation, is more serious; but if the wild duck’s 
death would have tricked him into belief again, so would a hundred 
other things. As Relling points out at the end, Hialmar can idealize his 
way out of almost any conceivable shock. As we have seen, he is a far 
more complete idealist than Morell; and the difference in reaction has 
yet another source: Hialmar (for idealistic reasons) is ashamed of his 
wife; Morell (for at least partly idealistic reasons) idolizes his. 

To the first and second truths—they come swiftly together— 
Morell’s reaction is, as Candida says, ‘‘only shock,” though the shock 
is more genuine than Hialmar’s. She has apparently seen him similarly 
shocked before, and apparently knows that he (like Hialmar) will get 
quickly over it. ‘How conventional all you unconventional people 
are!”’ she exclaims, and that would be the entire key to the reaction, in 
terms of what Shaw meant by idealism, if Morell had not more to 
worry about than Candida knows; and her statement points up per- 
fectly both the similarity to Hialmar and the difference. But it is Mor- 
ell’s reaction to the third truth that has particularly concerned critics; 
and the assumption often made that he is hurt permanently or really 
and truly changed, seems to me quite mistaken. Bentley, for example, 
says that Morell is “utterly disillusioned” and ends the play ‘“‘crushed 
and speechless.” But he is not speechless; immediately after Can- 
dida’s long exposé, he manages a speech to her that is filled with his 
ringing cadences. Nor is he crushed; he has enough presence of mind 
to ask Candida to keep Eugene from doing anything rash, and he 
and Candida end the play in an embrace which Shaw would seem 
from his stage direction to intend as an indication of the happiness 
which Marchbanks eschews. Clearly then, his disillusion, if it exists, is 
only momentary. His idealism—a Shavian idealist cannnot take a 
woman’s truthtelling very seriously—his love for Candida, and her 
sure-to-be-continued ministrations combine to promise that her 
revelations will be quickly forgotten. And she knows it; and thus for 
Eugene’s sake she can speak plainly without doing any significant 
harm. 

And so Morell, who is stronger in his idealism than Hialmar, 
though equally dependent, reacts genuinely but recovers quickly. 


2 Bernard Shaw (Norfolk, Conn., 1947), pp. 110, 137; Nethercot seems to agree 
with this position (Men and Supermen, p. 12). 
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Hialmar, playing a part and having no shred of strength, takes longer. 
But the result is the same: both men can be expected to forget the 
truth and go on as if nothing had happened. 

A comparison of Gregers and Marchbanks is also illuminating. Like 
Gregers, Marchbanks wants the truth told because he feels that the 
marriage he sees is not a sound one. Each derives his attitude from an 
unhappy childhood. Each temporarily robs the husband of his sense of 
security. Each is driven out into the unknown at the play’s end. But 
Gregers, with an Oedipus complex, loves the husband and despises the 
wife, while Marchbanks, rejected by his entire family and needing a 
woman to worship, loves the wife and despises the husband. And from 
this grows the important difference: Gregers cannot benefit from the 
truth which the events in the play teach him, but Marchbanks can. 
Men handicapped as children by female indulgence or general over- 
admiration—Hialmar, Gregers, Morell, Tesman in Hedda Gabler 
become idealists. (Others do too, of course.) Rejected by his family, 
Marchbanks is strong enough to grow into a realist. 

Thus Candida and The Wild Duck both present husbands who are 
idealists, wives who are Philistines, and intruders who are idealists and 
who insist that the truth be told. But the Shavian counterparts of 
Ibsen’s characters are more likable or more admirable or both: 
Candida more articulate, cultured, charming, and clear-sighted than 
Gina; Morell partly realistic, stronger than Hialmar, far pleasanter; 
Marchbanks capable, as Gregers is not, of becoming a realist, and 
younger and therefore more forgivable. Shaw is of course peopling a 
Shaw world, not an Ibsen world, but more specific reasons for the 
changes can be found. Regarding Candida, it can be said that Shaw’s 
characters are almost by definition articulate; that he grew distinctly 
fond of her while he wrote the play; that she had a partly realistic 
husband from whom she could, as she herself says, learn something;™ 
and that, as Nethercot points out, Shaw’s womanly women are usually 
Philistines and usually attractive.” But if Candida is to be more ad- 
mirable than her counterpart, Morell must be also, or the situation will 
be too poignant (or too farcical) for comedy; and while Candida, like 
The Wild Duck, is a perceptive study of illusion versus reality, it is not 

18 Nethercot, “The Truth about Candida,” in PMLA, tx1v (1949), 646; in Men 
and Supermen, p. 17. See also the remarks quoted by (for example) Fuller, p. 28. 


4 “This comes of James teaching me to think for myself. .. . ” Irvine notes this, 
p. 176. 


% “The Truth about Candida,” in PMLA, Lxtv (1949), 646; in Men and Supermen, 
p. 17. 
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a harrowing indictment, as The Wild Duck is. Marchbanks’ personal- 
ity (which it is quite possible to dislike) represents a more serious 
problem of interpretation, but it helps to remember that Shaw’s ex- 
ample of a realist in The Quintessence of Ibsenism is the young Shelley. 
Moreover, other Shavian realists, such as Vivie Warren, are not en- 
tirely likable. And finally, Marchbanks must be in some respects an 
idealist in order to behave as he does, and on the other hand must be- 
come a realist in order that Shaw may demonstrate dramatically the 
proposition set forth in The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

One last point which can be illuminated by examining The Wild 
Duck in relation to Candida is the presence of Burgess. His function in 
Candida is not easily arrived at. “Comic relief” or “a whipping boy for 
typical Shavian ideas” are both answers with considerable validity, 
but both seem inadequate in a play with some claim to tightness of 
construction. Shaw’s episodic plays, such as Caesar and Cleopatra, do 
have characters, like Britannus, who contribute little more than their 
delightful selves and a Shavian attitude; but in other of his tightly 
constructed plays, such as Arms and the Man and Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, there is not one superfluous person. 

What Burgess does, and does effectively, is to illuminate character. 
As noted earlier, his very existence helps establish Candida’s Philis- 
tinism.!’ And his long conversation with Morell at the beginning of the 
play predisposes us to regard Morell favorably, since we see Morell at 
his frankest, his most realistic, his most genuinely effective. Without 
this scene, Morell’s reaction to Eugene’s attack would make him seem 
like a fool; and Eugene’s character in turn would suffer diminution. 

Burgess also has a function as the complete Philistine. His willing- 
ness to take seriously the parade of assertions that members of the 
household are mad is not only hilariously funny, but also a quite 
genuine Philistine reaction to people whose concerns seem so utterly 
beside the point.’* But Shaw’s whole story is very close to much ado 
about nothing; and the presence of a character who feels this way him- 
self is disarming. Paradoxically enough, the audience can take the 
events more seriously, precisely because Burgess does not. 

The counterpart in The Wild Duck is of course old Ekdal. First, 


1% Nethercot points this out. See “The Truth about Candida,” in PMLA, txiv 
(1949), 643; in Men and Supermen, pp. 12-13. 

17 See also Men and Supermen,, pp. 10-11. 

18 Nethercot makes a similar point but for a somewhat different purpose (Men and 
Supermen, p. 11). 
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there is something comic about him. His appearance, his gait, his atti- 
tude, pathetic though they are, have also an element of humor. Then, 
at the very start of the play, his entrance illuminates Hialmar’s char- 
acter, and therefore also, by indirection, Gregers’. In Candida we need 
to know early that both Morell and Marchbanks have strength. In 
The Wild Duck we need to know early that Hialmar is genuinely weak 
and that Gregers, though by nature morbid, nevertheless badly over- 
estimates Hialmar. The scene at the party in which Hialmar ignores 
and disclaims his father performs this function admirably. 

Other points of resemblance with Burgess are that Ekdal is an 
embarrassment socially; that he is wrapped up in a world of his own; 
and that he stands somewhat outside the action, upon which he offers 
comment (“the woods avenge themselves’). The parallels are not 
overwhelming, but they are convincing enough to explain quite con- 
siderably the appearance and function of Burgess in Shaw’s play. 

By comparing Candida with The Wild Duck, I hope that I have 
shown, first, that Candida is much more closely related to The Wild 
Duck than to A Doll’s House; second, that such a comparison gives 
much added support to Nethercot’s position, but also modifies it, 
especially with relation to Candida’s character and motivation; and, 
finally, that, apart from the Philistine-idealist-realist relationships, 
the comparison provides additional insights into Shaw’s characters 
and their function in his play. 

Whether Shaw deliberately used The Wild Duck when he wrote 
Candida, I of course cannot say. Saturated as he was with Ibsen, it 
would have been quite possible for him to transmute some of Ibsen’s 
material without realizing it. On the other hand, The Wild Duck pro- 
vided him (as A Doll’s House did not) with a fine example of a Philis- 
tine-idealist marriage; and it would have appealed to the Shavian 
sense of humor to make his play ostensibly resemble one Ibsen play so 
that critics might crow over him in praise or blame, while he carefully 
covered up the much more cogent resemblances to another. If this 
was not the intention, it has certainly been the result; and with Shaw 
such a result is likely to be intentional. 

At any rate, if Shaw did not recognize the Ibsenian fowl hovering 
over his Victoria Park parsonage, he should have. He might have 
scoffed at both the apparition and the joke. But that would not have 
kept him from greeting both with relish. 





MALORY’S WORKS AND VINAVER’S COMMENTS: 
SOME INCONSISTENCIES RESOLVED 


Thomas C. Rumble, Wayne State University 


Medievalists have frequently commented on the great number of in- 
consistencies which, real or imaginary, seem to mar Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s Morte Darthur. It is impossible, of course, to explain away the 
fact that near the beginning of Malory’s work King Arthur fights 
against King Lot with Excalibur, the magic sword which he does not 
obtain until considerably later in the book. But such obvious incon- 
sistencies as this are probably fewer than has generally been supposed; 
certainly they are far fewer than we might reasonably expect in view 
of what we know about the probable conditions under which Malory 
wrote. 

However much Malory scholarship is indebted to Professor 
Eugene Vinaver for his recent excellent edition of the Winchester 
manuscript of the Morte Darthur,' it seems to me only just to point out 
that in his accompanying ‘‘Commentary’” there are a number of in- 
accuracies which tend to diminish Malory’s stature as a writer by at- 
tributing to the Morte Darthur inconsistencies which do not, in fact, 


exist. Most of these inaccuracies are matters of interpretation. They 


result sometimes from Vinaver’s misconstruction of the idiom of 
Malory’s language, sometimes from his neglect of the context of the 
episode he is commenting on, or sometimes simply from a misreading 
of Malory’s text. Whatever the case, since we are not likely soon to get 
a revision of this part of Vinaver’s work, it may be appropriate here to 
call attention to at least a few of the most questionable of his inter- 
pretations and to suggest that in writing the Morte Darthur Malory 
was working a great deal more carefully than Vinaver’s conclusions 
would indicate.’ 


1 The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, 3 vols. (pagination continuous), (Oxford, 1947). 
Quotations of Malory’s text are from this edition, hereafter cited as Works. 

2 Works, 11, 1262-1646. 

* For further instances of these inaccuracies see: D. C. Mueke, “Some Notes on 
Vinaver’s Malory,” MLN, Ltxx (1955), 325-28; R. M. Lumiansky, “Tristram’s First 
Interview with Mark in Malory’s Morte Darthur,”’ MLN, uxx (1955), 476-78; and 
T. C. Rumble, “The First Explicit in Malory’s Morte Darthur,’ MLN, Lxxt (1956), 
564-66. 
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Early in the Morte Darthur, after Balin has killed Launceor and 
after Launceor’s ‘damesell’’ has “destroyed hirselff for the love of hys 
dethe,” Balin meets his brother Balan, who had earlier set out from 
Northumberland to find Balin and to deliver him from his “dolerous 
presonment” in Arthur’s court: 


And than was he [Balin] ware by hys armys that there com rydyng hys 
brothir Balan. And whan they were mette they put of hyr helmys and kyssed 
togydirs and wepte for joy and pité. Than Balan seyde, “Brothir, I litill 
wende to have mette with you at thys suddayne adventure, but I am ryght 
glad of your delyveraunce of youre dolerous presonment: for a man told me 
in the Castell of Four Stonys that ye were delyverde, and that man had 
seyne you in the courte of kynge Arthure. And therefore I com hydir into 
thys contrey, for here I supposed to fynde you.’ 


Vinaver says of this meeting: 


In F [Malory’s presumed French source] the speaker is Balin (Balaain). M 
[Malory] seems to have confused the two brothers, probably because, con- 
trary to his practice, he has changed a dialogue into a monologue. Another 
inconsistency is that Balan begins by saying J litill wende to have mette with 
you at thys suddayne adventure and concludes with the words here I supposed 
to fynde you.® 


Now, first of all, despite some slightly puzzling references of pronouns 
in the paragraph immediately preceding the dialogue between the 
brothers in F, it is nevertheless evident that there, as in Malory, it is 
not Balin (Balaain) who speaks first, but Balan (Balaan). In F the 
conversation begins, as Vinaver rightly notes: “Ha! frere, je ne vous 
cuidai je mais veoir! Par quel aventure estes vous delivrés de la doler- 
euse prison ou vous estiés?’* But that these are Balan’s words should 
be apparent from the fact that it is Balin who had been imprisoned, 
not Balan, even though in F Balin’s imprisonment had taken place 
“en la terre de Norhomberlande”’ rather than in King Arthur’s court. 
Secondly, just as there is nothing in Malory’s text to indicate that he 
had “confused the two brothers,” neither is there any indication that 
his deviation from his source consisted in having changed a dialogue to 
a monologue; for a comparison of a larger section of the episode in 
Malory and in F will show that although he compressed the original 


* Works, 1, 70. The entire episode begins 1, 61. 

5 Works, ut, 1303.' 

6 Le Roman de Balain, ed. M. Dominica Legge (Manchester, 1942), p. 21. Vinaver’s 
assigning these opening words to Balin in F may result from Miss Legge’s error of 
designating Balaan as Balaain instead of Balaans in the preceding paragraph of her 
edition. The same error occurs at the bottom of p. 21 of her text. 
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dialogue greatly, giving Balan little part in it after the opening speech, 
he by no means changed it to a monologue.’ Finally, concerning the 
contention that Balan’s speech is in itself inconsistent, we must re- 
member that prior to Balan’s opening remark to his brother that he 
“‘litill wende to have mette” the latter “at thys suddayne adventure” 
(i.e. “‘at this sudden chance,” or simply “so suddenly’’), he had been 
told by “‘a man in the Castell of Four Stonys”’ that Balin had been de- 
livered out of his “‘dolerous presonment” and had been seen in the 
court of King Arthur. There is no reason, therefore, why Balan should 
not conclude his greeting with the words “I com hydir into thys con- 
trey, for here I supposed to fynde you,” especially since, in Malory’s 
idiom, “thys suddayne adventure” suggests logically enough that 
Balan had scarcely expected to meet Balin without searching a long 
time for him throughout Arthur’s realm—‘‘thys contrey.” 

Shortly after the meeting of Balin and Balan, after the brothers 
have helped put down King Lot’s rebellion against Arthur and have 
parted again, Balin takes up the quest of Berbeus, a knight who, under 
Balin’s safe ‘“‘conduyte,” has been slain by the invisible knight, Garlon, 
and whose lady “ever ... bare the truncheon of the spere with hir 
that Harleus le Berbeus was slayne withall.” Balin and Garlon finally 
meet at a feast in the castle of King Pellam, where Garlon is no longer 


invisible, but “the knyght with the blacke face,” King Pellam’s 
brother. After an exchange of angry words, Garlon “slapped [Balin] on 
the face with the backe of hys honde”’ and Balin ‘“‘rose hym up fersely 
and clave [Garlon’s] hede to the sholdirs.’’ Balin then turns to Ber- 
beus’s lady: 


“Now geff me the troncheon,” seyde Balyn to his lady, “that he slew 
youre knyght with.” And anone she gaff hit hym, for allwey she bare the 
truncheone with hir. And therewith Balan [sic] smote hym thorow the body 
and seyde opynly, “With that troncheon thou slewyste a good knyght, and 
now hit stykith in thy body.’’* 


Vinaver considers that Malory deviated from his source in this inci- 
dent: 


In F Balin uses his own sword to kill Garlan, and it is not until Garlan is dead 
that he asks the lady to give him “le tronchon de quoi li chevaliers fu ferus 
devant les pavillons” and thrusts it through Garlan’s body: “et en fiert 
Garlan qui a terre gisoit mors, si durement qu’il li tresperce les deus costés.”’ 
M makes Balin kill Garlan with the truncheon. ... ® 


7 Cf. Works, 1, 70-71 and Roman de Balain, pp. 21-22. 
8 Works, 1, 84. The entire episode begins 1, 79. 
® Works, 111, 1311. For the episode in F see Roman de Balain, pp. 76-77. 
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Quite apparentiy, however, in Malory’s version, just as in F, Balin 
does kill Garlon with his own sword when he cleaves the latter’s head 
“to the sholdirs.’”” Nowhere else in Malory is a knight still alive after 
such a blow, and there is no reason to believe that this instance is any 
exception. It is only after Balin has struck Garlon with his own sword, 
at any rate, that he asks Berbeus’s lady for the truncheon, and with 
that weapon “smote [Garlon] thorow the body.” What may prompt a 
questionable reading of this incident is that, as Balin delivers the 
second of these two blows, he addresses Garlon, emphasizing dramatic- 
ally for the benefit of “hys oste and all the knyghtes [who] rose frome 
the table” the justification of his act: ‘With that troncheon thou 
slewyste a good knyght, and now hit stykith in they body,” he says, 
even though Garlon must certainly be dead by then. 

In the “Torre and Pellynore”’ section of the Morte Darthur there 
occurs an episode which provides another example of what Vinaver 
regards as an inconsistency. Pellinore is sent from Arthur’s court on a 
quest to free a lady who has been abducted from Arthur’s wedding 
feast by Sir Outelake (Hontzlake) of Wentland. He overtakes Sir 
Outelake as the latter is jousting with another knight, who has 
“chalenged that lady of that knyght and seyde she was hys cosyne 
nere, wherfore he [Outelake] sholde lede hir no farther.”’ After inter- 


rupting the struggle between these two knights, and after discovering 
“the causis why they fought,” Pellinore addresses Outelake: 


“ 


. . ye com in suddeynly thereas we were at the hyghe feste and toke awey 
thys lady or ony man mught make hym redy, and therefore hit was my queste 


to brynge her agayne and you bothe, other ellis that one of us to leve in the 
fylde.’”° 


Vinaver comments on this incident that 


“and you bothe” is not in F, nor is it consistent with the fact that when 
Pellinor started on this quest he was not even aware of the existence of the 
two knights." 


But since Pellinore addresses Sir Outelake when he says “‘hit was my 
queste to brynge her agayne and you bothe,” he clearly means 
“‘agayne”’ in the sense of “‘back to Arthur’s court,” and “bothe’”’ in the 
sense of “too” or ‘“‘also.”” The object of Pellinore’s quest, as it was 
designated earlier by Merlin, is set forth in almost precisely the same 
terms; Pellinore was to “brynge agayne the lady and the knyght, othir 


10 Works, i, 115. 
Works, tl, 1327. 
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ellis sle hym,”” and there is no mention at that point, nor is there any 
intended now, of the knight with whom Outelake is fighting for posses- 
sion of the lady—the knight who at first glance may seem the second 
of “bothe” knights. 

Another of the inconsistencies which Vinaver attributes to the 
Morte Darthur concerns one of Gawain’s adventures. In the company 
of a “‘scornful damesell,’’ Gawain arbitrates a dispute between a dwarf 
and a knight over the possession of a lady. Given her choice between 
the two, the lady chooses to go with the dwarf, who “toke hir up and 
wente his way syngyng, and the knyght went his way with grete 
mournyng”’: 


Than com there two knyghtes all armed and cryed on hyght, “Sir 


Gawayne, knyght of the courte of kynge Arthur! Make the redy in haste and 
juste with me!’ 


Comparing this passage with its parallel in French, Vinaver remarks: 


If F two knights appear, but only one of them cries: Gauvain, Gauvain, a 
jouster te convient! This explains the apparent inconsistency in M between the 
plural of the opening sentence and the singular of “juste with me.” 


The sentences immediately following that with which Vinaver is here 
concerned, however, resolve Malory’s “apparent inconsistency” much 


more readily than does the parallel passage in F. After the two 
knights have cried their challenge to Gawain, 
so they ran togedirs, that eyther felle downe. And than on foote they drew 


there swerdis and dud ful actually. The meanewhyle the other knyght went 
to the damesell and asked hir why she abode with that knyght [Gawain]... . ™ 


If, as Vinaver supposes, the “they” of these sentences is intended to 
represent all three knights (Gawain and the two challengers), then all, 
not “‘eyther,” would have to stand as the subject of “‘felle downe,”’ for 
nowhere else in the Morte Darthur does Malory use the pronoun 
“eyther” to refer to more than two persons. Moreover, Malory himself 
goes on to tell us that “the meanewhyle |i.e. while the jousting between 
Gawain and one of the two knights is taking place] the other knyght 
went to the damesell.” However elliptical it may seem, Malory’s 
idiom implies unmistakably that the challenge, though uttered by 
both knights, is the expression of either’s willingness to joust with 
Gawain, for only one does—not both. 

12 Works, 1, 103. 

13 Works, 1, 165. 


4 Works, il, 1352. 
% Works, 1 ,165. 
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There are several instances in the “‘Tristram” section of the Morte 
Darthur in which Vinaver attributes inconsistencies to Malory. The 
first of these concerns the episode in which Tristram is exiled for the 
second time from King Mark’s court. During his first exile, ‘“fayre 
naked and wood,” Tristram had rescued King Mark’s knight, Sir 
Dinaunt, “frome the grymly gyaunt sir Tauleas,” and had been 
brought unrecognized back to Mark’s castle. There, after Tristram’s 
recovery and after his recognition by Sir Andred, Mark “‘lete calle hys 
barownes to geve jugemente unto sir Trystramys to the dethe.” The 
barons’ judgment, however, is that Tristram shall be “banysshed out 
of the contrey for ten yere’’; and after Tristram has armed himself, 
“there were many barownes brought hym unto hys shyp, that som 
were of hys frendis and som were of his fooys.”’ On the way to the ship 
(“in the meanewhyle”’), Tristram and his escort encounter Sir Din- 
adan, who challenges Tristram to joust with him. Upon being given a 
fall, Dinadan “‘prayde sir Trystram of hys jantylnes to gyff hym leve 
to go in hys felyshyp.” Tristram grants Dinadan’s request, and the 
two “toke their horsys and rode to their shyppys togydir.” The pass- 
age Vinaver comments on in this episode begins as follows: 

And whan sir Trystramys was in the se he seyde, “Grete well kynge Marke 
and all myne enemyes, and sey to hem... . ” 


There follows Tristram’s long and scathing speech concerning how 
ill-rewarded have been all of his services to King Mark, immediately 
after which Malory tells us: 

And furthewithall he toke the see. 

And at the nexte londynge faste by the see there mette with sir Trystram 
and with sir Dynadan sir Ector de Marys and sir Bors de Ganys. . . . 


Vinaver says of this episode that 


Tristram’s speech was delivered ‘in the se’, with Dinadan as the only listener, 
and it seems odd that Tristram should ask Dinadan to greet Mark when 
Dinadan has no intention of going back to King Mark’s court. The incon- 
sistency is due to the fact that M has made two speeches into one: the first 
addressed in F to the Cornish barons before sailing; the second, addressed to 
the sailors after the landing at Camelot." 


But the “inconsistency” here seems to me to result from interpreting 
“fin the se”’ too literally and from neglecting the context of Tristram’s 
speech. It is true enough that Malory has made two speeches into one, 
but there is certainly nothing inconsistent in the episode as a result of 


16 W orks, 111, 1463. The episode which I have summarized occurs 11, 500-504. 
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this compression. Tristram meets Dinadan, jousts with him, and ac- 
cepts his “felyshyp” before riding on to his ship—‘‘in the meane- 
whyle,” as Malory puts it. Then, ‘“‘whan sir Trystramys was in the se,” 
he delivers his speech dramatically and obviously to the barons who 
have escorted him to his ship—not, as may seem, to Dinadan after 
they have put out to sea. This reading is borne out in two ways. First, 
since the barons are charged to bring Tristram “‘unto hys shyp,”’ we 
realize that it is they, not Dinadan, who are to return to Mark’s court 
and can thus report to Mark what Tristram has said. Secondly, 
Vinaver interprets Malory’s “in the se” as meaning that Tristram has 
already set sail when he makes this departing speech, whereas what 
we are meant to understand is simply that Tristram is ‘‘on board” his 
ship, but not yet under way. The last sentence of the episode substan- 
tiates this; for after Tristram has delivered his speech to the barons 
standing on the shore, “furthewithall he toke [to] the see.” 

Shortly after his arrival at King Arthur’s court, as the “Knyght 
with the Blacke Shylde,” Tristram takes part in the tournament of the 
Castle of Maidens. When Lancelot is declared the winner of this 
tournament at the end of the third day, he declines the prize in favor 
of Tristram, saying, 


“Sir Trystram hath won the fylde, for he began firste, and lengyst hylde 
on, and so hathe he done the firste day, the secunde, and the thirde day!” 


At this point Tristram has already left the field; and when Lancelot 
yields the prize, “than kynge Arthur and sir Launcelot and sir 
Dodynas le Saveage toke their horsis to seke aftir sir Trystram.” 
Vinaver comments on this episode that 

in F Tristram is referred to as the Knight with the Black Shield, and the 
knights of the Round Table decide to go in quest of him to find out who he 
is. The moment his identity is disclosed, as it is in M, the quest becomes 
aimless." 

Here again, however, the context of the incident is extremely impor- 
tant. Malory makes no great attempt to conceal Tristram’s identity 
throughout this episode; on the first day of the tournament, having 
taken “‘such a buffette that he sowned uppon hys horse, . . . anone sir 
Dynadan cam to sir Trystram and seyde, ‘Sir, I know the bettir than 
thou wenyst’.’’* And, as already seen, after the tournament Lancelot 
contends that “Sir Trystram hath won the fylde.”” Thus, far from set- 
ting out on an “aimless” quest at this point, Arthur, Lancelot, and 


11 Works, 11, 1465. For the text of the episode see 11, 533-34. 
18 Works, tl, 524. 
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Dodinas go in search of Tristram not to find out who he is, but to 
bring him back to court and bestow upon him “the gre’”’ which Lance- 
lot has disclaimed in his favor. Malory has altered the motivation of 
this quest; but there is no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the identity 
of the Knight with the Black Shield, and there is no doubt in the minds 
of those who go in search of him after the tournament. King Arthur 
makes this clear when, immediately before setting out on their quest, 
he tells Lancelot and Dodinas of having witnessed one of Tristram’s 
performances in the tournament: 

“Full harde I sye him bestad ... when he smote sir Palomydes uppon the 


helme thryse, that he abaysshed hys helme with hys strokis. And also he 
seyde ‘here ys a stroke for sir Trystram,’ and thus he seyde thryse.” 


Another incident in the “Tristram” section which will bear a care- 
ful consideration of its context is Dinadan’s refusal to joust with an 
“arraunte knyght.” Required by this knight to joust, Dinadan says, 
“T have no wyll to juste”; pressed, he questions the knight, ‘““Whether 
aske you justys[,] of love othir of hate?” The knight answers, ‘““Wyte 
you well I aske hit for loove and nat of hate.” Dinadan then suggests 
that, this being the case, they meet in King Arthur’s court, “‘and there 
I shall juste wyth you.” The knight asks Dinadan’s name and, after 
being told, says, “A, sir, full well know I you for a good knyght and 
jantyll, and wyte you well, sir, I love you hertyly.” Dinadan answers, 
“Than shall here be no justys betwyxte us,” and the two part. 
Vinaver says of this meeting: 

In M’s version this dialogue makes little sense. Dinadan first refuses to fight, 
then, without any apparent reason, offers to meet the challenger in single 
combat at Arthur’s court. The unknown knight, on the other hand, after 
challenging Dinadan, declares that he loves him ‘hertely’ [sic], although he is 
clearly unaware of Dinadan’s identity. Finally, Dinadan’s concluding remark, 
‘than shall here be no justys betwyxte us’, is contrary to all chivalric customs, 


for it does not rest with him to withdraw the unknown knight’s challenge. 
The reason for all these inconsistencies is that. . . . '® 


Despite Vinaver’s argument here, and the long quotation which he 
goes on to cite from F, the context of this incident provides “apparent 
reason” enough for Dinadan’s offering to meet the unknown knight in 
single combat at Arthur’s court. The episode really begins some 
twenty-five pages earlier in Vinaver’s text, where Dinadan and 
Lamorak and other of Arthur’s knights leave court to cry “a grete 
turnement in haste bysyde Camelot, at the Castell of Jagent.” During 


19 Works, 11, 1479. The incident in question occurs 11, 604-605. 
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the many adventures which take place before Dinadan’s meeting with 
the unknown knight, Dinadan twice refuses to joust needlessly, sug- 
gesting to his challengers that they save jousting for the tournament; 
as he says to Palomides, the first of these challengers, ‘“‘I woll not have 
ado with you but in good maner.’”® Thus, though Malory has again 
altered the motivation he found in his source, there is no reason to 
refer to “all these inconsistencies” in commenting on the encounter be- 
tween Dinadan and the unknown knight. Moreover, in terms of 
Malory’s understanding of the code of chivalry, there is really no 
breach of “chivalric customs” involved here, either; for before refus- 
ing to joust with the unknown knight, Dinadan establishes definitely 
that the challenge is made “for loove and nat of hate.’’ Under these 
conditions, we are meant to see, Dinadan can legitimately refuse to 
joust; in fact, in Malory, at least, any knight can refuse another’s 
challenge, and for any number of reasons, simply by agreeing to the 
assignment of a specific time and place for a future meeting.”" More 
serious than all this, however, is the contention that the unknown 
knight “declares that he loves [Dinadan] ‘hertely’, although he is 
clearly unaware of Dinadan’s identity.” Malory surely intended a 
clearer reading of this passage; for, his challenge having been refused, 
the unknown knight says to Dinadan, “‘Sytthen ye woll not juste 
wyth me, I pray you tell me your name.” And it is only after learning 
Dinadan’s name that the unknown knight claims to know Dinadan 
“for a good knyght and a jantyll” and to love him “hertyly.’™ 
Another instance of a questionable reading of Malory’s text con- 
cerns the battle between Malagrin and Alexander. Having compared 
Malory’s description of this battle with that of his presumed French 
source, Vinaver says: 
In F ... Malagrin (Malegryne) and Alexander talk in the intervals of fight- 


ing, whereas in M the conversation seems to be taking place while they are 
‘rushing together like two wild boars’. 


The following excerpts from the context of this episode, however, sug- 


” Works, 11, 595. Dinadan’s second refusal to joust occurs 11, 599, where, despite 
his refusal, Sir Lamorak “smote [him] so harde that he bare hym frome his horse.” 
The tournament which this whole episode leads up to begins 11, 606. 

For one of many examples see Palomides’ refusal of Tristram’s challenge, 
Works, 1, 561-62. 

* Vinaver seems to have perpetuated his questionable reading of this episode 
from two of his earlier works: Le roman de Tristan et Iseut dans l’oeuvre de Thomas 
Malory (Paris, 1925), pp. 145-47, and Malory (Oxford, 1929), pp. 67-68. 

% Works, m1, 1488. 
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gest unmistakably that in Malory’s version, just as in that of his 
French source, the two knights do talk during an interval, not while 
the battle is taking place. After Alexander has unhorsed Malagrin, the 
two draw swords and fight afoot “‘longe tyme by the space of three 
owrys, that never man coude say whyche was the bettir knyght.” 
When finally “they rushed togyders. . . and felle grovelynge bothe to 
the erthe,” Malagrin says, “‘Now, sir knyght, hold thyne honde a whyie, 
and telle me what thou arte.”’ After exchanging names, and after each 
has boasted of his past feats and of what he intends to do to the other 
when they resume their battle, “than they laysshed togydyrs fyer- 
sely.” Clearly Malory implies in this scene that the conversation be- 
tween the two knights takes place not while they are fighting, but after 
Alexander “stays his hand” at Malagrin’s request and before they 
again “lash together fiercely.”” Though Malory has reduced to a single 
interval in the fighting what was a series of intervals in his source, he is 
by no means so inconsistent here as to have his knights engage in a 
lengthy conversation while they do battle. 

One more illustration of the kind of inconsistency which Vinaver 
questionably attributes to Malory will suffice. At the end of the sixth 
day of King Arthur’s tournament at Surluse, while all of the knights 
and their ladies sit at dinner, “‘at the myddys of [this] dynar in cam sir 


Dynadan and began to rayle.”’ As the scene develops, it is clear that 
Dinadan’s clowning amuses the entire company and is purposely 
meant to do so. After considerable good-natured banter with Sir 


Galahalt, the “Haute Prince of the Long Iles,’’ Dinadan turns to Sir 
Lancelot: 


“Well, well,” seyde sir Dynadan to sir Launcelot, “what devyll do ye in 
this contrey? For here may no meane knyghtes wynne no worship for the.” 

“T ensure the, sir Dynadan,” seyde sir Launcelot, “I shall no more mete 
with the, nother with thy grete speare, for I may nat sytte in my sadyll 
whan thy speare hyttith me. And I be happy, I shall beware of thy boyteous 
body that thou beryst. .. . God forbode that ever we mete but hit be at a 
dysshe of mete!’”® 


Vinaver has elsewhere commented on what seems to him a lack of 
humor in the Morte Darthur,* but it is difficult to take this, of all 
scenes, seriously. He says of the dialogue between Dinadan and 
Lancelot that 

*% Works, 1, 640-41. The italics are mine. 


% Works, u, 668. 
% See the items referred to in n. 22 above. 
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this [Lancelot’s] speech would seem to be more in keeping with Dinadan’s 
behaviour than with Lancelot’s, and it is not unlikely that in translating the 
dialogue M mistook one for the other. In F Lancelot, far from being afraid 
of Dinadan, threatens to make him Jaissier la cuir at the next tournament.?’ 


To take this dialogue seriously is to overlook not only what precedes it 
(Dinadan’s jesting at the expense of Sir Galahalt), but what follows it 
as well; for immediately after Lancelot’s last words, Malory describes 
the effect of Dinadan’s japing upon the company at dinner: 

Than lowghe the quene and the Haute Prynce, that they myght nat sytte at 
their table, and thus they made grete joy tyll on the morne. 


Moreover, it is significant that, as the direct outcome of Dinadan’s 
playing the fool with Lancelot, on the seventh day of the tournament 
Lancelot disguises himself in ““damesels aray,” strikes Dinadan from 
his horse, and brings him back to court dressed in “womans gar- 
mente”: 

And whan quene Gwenyver sawe sir Dynadan ibrought in so amonge them 
all, than she lowghe, that she fell downe; and so dede all that there was.”* 


Scholars interested in Malory are indeed fortunate to have avail- 
able an edition of the Winchester manuscript of the Morte Darthur so 
soon after its discovery; they are particularly fortunate to have a text 
of that manuscript which, so far as I can see, is as competently edited 
as Vinaver’s. The points I have brought up in this paper are meant 
only to suggest that the “Commentary” of Vinaver’s edition is in need 
of considerable revision and that scholars will do well to consider each 
item of that “Commentary” carefully before accepting it and before 
basing further conclusions upon it. All things considered—the bulk of 
Malory’s work, the number and variety of its sources, and the condi- 
tions under which it was written—the really careful reader of the 
Morte Darthur will be impressed, I think, not with how many are its in- 
consistencies, but how few. 

27 Works, 111, 1494-95. 

28 Works, u, 670. 





RISTIANA 


Stuart Atkins, Harvard University 


I 


In Goedeke’s Grundri£ (111, 94) are listed various works by Johann 
Wolke, in the “Schwanenorden” Nephelidor, but none of these ante- 
dates 1660. In Gottfried Schultz’s “‘neu-augirte Und continuirte 
Chronica, Die Vierdte und letzte Edition” (Liibeck, Bey Sel. Heinrich 
Schernwebels Erben, 1654) is printed (pp. 921-25) an occasional poem 
by Wolke composed early in 1654 to congratulate Rist on having been 
honored with the title of Palsgrave of the Imperial Household by 
Ferdinand ITI. Its length suggests that it had originally been published 
as a four-leaf pamphlet, and since its existence seems to have remained 
unnoticed by biographers and students of Rist from Hansen (1872) to 
Kern (1919), it should perhaps be reproduced here: “Gliickwiin- 
schungs-Reimen An den Wol-Edlen/ Hoch-Ehrwiirdigen/ Grof- 
achtbahren und Hochgelahrten Herrn Herrn Johann Risten/ Predi- 
gern zu Wedel an der Elbe und Edel-gekrénten Poeten als Ihn Ihre 
Durchlauchtigste Kiyserliche Majestat von dero Kiayserlichem Hofe 
aller-gnidigst zu Ihren Hoff-Pfaltz-Grafen hatte erklaren lassen/ Zu 
dienst-freundlicher Ehr-bezeigung aus Hamburg iiberschikket den 18. 
Jenner 1654. von Johann Wolken aus Lieffland/ SS. Theol:& Poes: 
Stud:” 


Es ist der Tugend Arth/ Sie last sich nicht verdunckeln/ 
Ihr glantzen weichet nicht den prichtigen Carfunckeln/ 
Sie schwinget sich empor fast durch das Sternen-Land/ 
Damit Sie immer sei in aller Welt bekand. 
O Mif®gunst! pakke dich! Du must der Tugend weichen/! 
Wann du dich héren last/ so ist es uns ein Zeichen/ 
Da unsre Princessin/ die Tugend/ nicht gar weit/ 
Derselben folgstu nach und giebst Ihr das Geleit. 
Du bist ein’ arme Magd und kanst dennoch nicht schweigen! 
Die Edle Tugend mu bi in die Wolken steigen/ 
Sie ist dieselbige die nach den Sternen ringt/ 
Nichts ist auff dieser Welt das grésser niizzen bringt. 
Wol dem! der sich bemiiht durch Tugend grof zu wachsen/ 
Der hebet sich empor bif an des Himels Achsen 
Und kommet hoch ans Breth/ sein Lob wird nicht vergehn/ 
Ihm mu die Ewigkeit auch selbst zu Dienste stehn. 


1 Presumably a reference to the feud with Zesen. 
7° 
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Du mehr als Edler Rist/ du Fakkel der Poeten!? 

Die Fama hat dich schon durch Ihre Feld-Trompeten 
Gar weit beriihmt gemacht/ Sie giebt dir hohen Preif/ 
Es mu ein Tummer seyn der nichts von Risten weif. 

Du hast durch Tugend dich gar hoch ans Licht geschwungen; 

Die Mif-gunst hat dier selbst ein Ehren-Lied gesungen/ 
Dein Lob erklang sehr weit/ Mein liebes Vaterland/ 
Gab einen Wiederschall/ du bist auch dort bekand. 

Der dritte Ferdinand Ein groL-und starker Kdiser 

Der hat dir auffgestekkt die Edlen Lorber-Reiser/ 

Er sandte dier zugleich im Wapen einen Schwahn/ 
Weil du so riistig lieffst auff Edler Tugend-bahn.* 

Die grosse Ehren-Lohn gab dier die scharffe Spohren/ 

So/ da& du weiter dich der Tugend hast verschwohren 
Zu leben treu und hold/ du bleibest steiff dabei/ 

Da die der rechte Weg zu hohen Ehren sei. 

Die Meinung hat dich auch in Warheit nicht betrogen; 

Der Grosse Ferdinand hat solches selbst erwogen 
Daf du was héhers wehrt/ Er ist dir sehr geneigt/ 
Sein’ hohe Majestadt hat gnddig sich erzeigt. 

Sie hat dich nicht gesetzt dort unter jenen Schlaven 

In dem Sie dich gemacht zu Ihren Hoff-Pfaliz Grafen/ 
Du bist durch solche Gunst in Warheit hoch betrohnt/ 
Dein Wachen/ Mih’ und Fiei® ist dier gar wol belohnt. 

Gliik zu! du grosser Rist/ Gliik zu! zu solchen Ehren/ 

Die Musen ingesamt die miissen sich izt kehren 
Nach deinem Wedel zu; Sie sind dahin bedacht/ 

Wie dier nach Wiirdigkeit werd’ ein Alvar gemacht. 

Sie legen sich izzund zu deinen Fiissen nieder 

Und singen warlich nichts als lauter Freuden-Lieder/ 
Es stimmet artig an der gantze Musen-Cohr/ 

Die Mifgunst eilet mit zu singen den Tenor. 

Gliik zu! du grosser Mann/ zu solchen grossen Nahmen/ 

Den welchen du dier hast erlangt durch WeiSheit-Sahmen; 
Gott lasse dich nur gleich den griinen Cedern stehn‘* 
Die nun und nimmermehr auff keine Faulung gehn. 


If only because these lines make vividly clear why Rist named the 
society he later founded the “Elbschwanenorden,” and why he chose 
for himself in it the name “Palatin,”’ they are of considerable interest. 
They are also noteworthy for the restraint with which pun, conceit 
and hyperbole are exploited on an occasion which all too often in the 


? Rist is “more than noble” because he had already been elevated by the poet 
laureateship conferred earlier (1644) by Ferdinand. 

* “Der Riistige” was Rist’s name in the “Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” 

* Perhaps an allusion to the “Tannengeselischaft” as well as to the cedars of 
Lebanon? 
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seventeenth century evoked only expressions of incongruously exag- 
gerated pathos; the result is a happy blending of humor with respect- 
ful seriousness, an effect of unpretentiousness that comes as close to 
urbanity as possible in an ever more Baroque age. 


II 


After citing the foregoing poem, Schultz continues his Chronica to 
report: 


Den 20. Februarii satzte Er/ der Edle Rist, in (Titul) Herren Joachimi 
Goderssen J.U.D. vnd Canonici allhie in Hamburg Hause/ in gegenwart 
vieler vornehmer Leute/ dem Seladoni Georgio Grefflingern Kiyserlichen 
Notario solenniter den Crantz auff: Vnd machte jhn hiedurch zum Kiyser- 
lichen gekréndten Poeten. Ihme/ dem Seladoni, zu Ehren/ blieben diese 
Reime: Lob- und Ehren Lied. 


The twelve numbered stanzas that follow (pp. 925-28) are subscribed 
“Gliickwunschend abgesungen von Johann Rist .. .”’ and have some 
literary-historical interest because they constitute one exception to O. 
Kern’s assertion (Johann Rist als weltlicher Lyriker) that, after the 
publication of his Newer Teutscher Parnass (1652), “die weltliche 
lyrische Dichtung vernachlassigte Rist ganz” (p. 158). The poem, like 
Wolke’s, not recorded by Goedeke, and like it also presumably first 
published as a separate, commemorative piece, was apparently un- 
known to W. von Oettingen, who accordingly places the coronation of 
Greflinger—‘‘welche ihm Johannes Rist nebst einem schmeichelhaften 
lateinischen Carmen... erteilte’*—in the year 1653. That Rist 
should apostrophize Greflinger as ““Wehrter Freund”’ and officiate at 
the ceremony is hardly surprising, given the honors he himself had al- 
ready received from Ferdinand III and the fact that Greflinger had 
contributed alexandrines to the complementary poems which preface 
Rist’s Holstein, vergi® es nicht! of 1648.6 Somewhat dry in tone, Rist’s 
verses are more servile in their repeated references to Ferdinand III 
than were Wolke’s lines on an even more honorific occasion, but this 
may be explained by the fact that he is acting as imperial representa- 
tive. The element of polemical passion which may be felt in connection 
with Rist’s references to “der Dichter Kunst” and ‘“‘der kahlen Dich- 
terey”’ is doubtless inspired by his dislike of Zesen, who, as is especially 


’ Uber Georg Greflinger von Regensburg als Dichter, Historiker und Ubersetzer 
(Quellen und Forschungen, xt1x—StraBburg, 1882), p. 12. 

* Mentioned by T. Hansen (Johann Rist und seine Zeit (Halle, 1872], p. 137), who 
does not, however, mention either Wolke’s poem to Rist or Rist’s poem to Greflinger. 
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clear from the latter’s ““Sendschreiben”’ of 1664, had questioned Rist’s 
knowledge of Latin and the purity of his rhymes—specifically the 
rhyme sehn-stehn of which a variant occurs in stanza 1o (““Hamburg 
mui} auch Reimer sehn Die kein Wort Latin verstehn’’).’? But let 
Rist’s verses speak for themselves: 


Wenn der Himmel ohne Licht 
Solt herumb geweltzet werden/ 
Wiirde seine Schénheit nicht 
Etwas gelten auff der Erden/ 
Aber/ seiner Facklen Pracht 
Schmiicket ihn zu Tag und Nacht. 


Wenn die Tugend sonder Lohn 
Solte wie verfinstert bleiben/ 
Wiirde sich mit Spott und Hohn 
Momus Volcklein an ihr reiben/ 
Doch Vergeltung schafft’s allein/ 
Daf sie wehrt und schén muf seyn. 


Wehrter Freund der Tag bricht an/ 
Der den Teutschen sol erzaihlen/ 

Wie sich Kunst und Tugend kan* 
Mit der Ehre fein vermahlen/ 

Eurer Arbeit wird zum Lohn 

Jetz geschenck’t die Loorberkrohn. 


Hab’t Ihr in der Dichter Kunst 
Eure Sinne offt bemiihet? 

Ey/ wolan durch Pallas Gunst 
Schauet/ wie nun steh’t und bliiet 

Eures Nahmens Ehr’ und Ruhm 

Schoner als die schénste Blum: 


Alles zwar ist preisens wehrt 
Was ein treuer Freund kan geben; 


7 See Sendeschreiben an den Kreutztragenden |i.e., Johan Albrecht von Brunkhorst— 
cf. Goedeke’s Grundri£, u1, 16] / der Hochpreiswiirdigsten Rosenzunft Mitglied .. . 
darinnen ... Anméarkungen iiber das berufene Ristische Lied / Hihr/ Hiniel/ was mein 
trauriges hertze . . . , p. 12 ff., for objections to inconsistent latinizations of Greek forms, 
and pp. 23-24, for the motto by Rist for Zesen’s portrait (“‘Wie Fébus ist ein Fiirst und 
Kénig der Planeten: so ist Herr Zesen auch ein Ausbund der Poeten. Hier ist sein Antlitz 
zwar/ dem bilde nach/ zu sehn: wo find’ ich aber raum/ da seine Kunst kan stehn?’’) and 
Zesen’s “correction” of its second couplet to “Hier schau ich zwar sein Bild: doch will 
ich weiter gehn/ wo find’ ich so viel raum/ da seine Kunst kan stehn.” Zesen observes, 
“Hieriiber war der Man so erbofet und entriistet/ da er mir solche unniitze briefe 
schrieb/ dergleichen ich nie gesehen.” 

§ “Tugend” corrects the misprint “Tudend.” 
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Aber das/ was Euch beschert/ 
Mu die gantze Welt erheben/ 
Denn/ dif hei®’t ein Gnaden Pfand 

Von des grossen Kiiysers Hand. 


Lernet ietz was Kunst vermag/ 
Schauet wie die Tugend glantzet! 
Werdet Ihr doch diesen Tag 
Als der Kayser selbst bekriantzet/ 
So schafft unser Loorberbaum 
Kiaysern und den Tichtern raum. 


Ja der Edle Loorber Krantz 
Gibt nur Kaysern und Poeten 
Nach der Arbeit solchen Glantz 
Der auch selbst den Todt kan tédten; 
Alles zwar was lebt das bricht/ 
Nur ein Helt und Dichter nicht. 


Nehm’t denn hin von meiner Hand/ 
Herr Gevatter was euch schencket 
Unser teuer Ferdinand, 
Doch also da® Ihr bedencket/ 
Dai/ wiewol es kombt vom Rist 
Es dennoch des Kiysers ist. 


Seid gegriisset mit der Krohn/ 
Unser Teutschland wird Euch nennen 
Phebus und des Kiysers Sohn/ 
Dem man billig das soll génnen/ 
Was sein Schreiben in der Taht 
Warlich lengst verdienet hat. 


Gold und Koth ist zweyerley/ 
Lasset doch den armen Hauffen 
Mit der kahlen Dichterey 
Ihrer lahmen Vers umblauffen/ 
Hamburg muf auch Reimer sehn 
Die kein Wort Latin verstehn. 


Besser ist es da die Kunst 
Kunst-erfahrnen nur behage/ 
Und ein kluger Geist nur Gunst 
Zu gelehrten Dichtern trage/ 
Narren sind von Narrheit reich 
Und das Kind dem Vater gleich. 
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Setzet Ihr die Feder an 

GOtt und Ferdinand zu Ehren/ 
Helffet als ein Teutscher Mann 

Unser Teutschen Ruhm vermehren/ 
Denn so wird kein Teutscher sehn 
Eure Schrifften untergehn.® 


* In Rist’s Newer Teutscher Parnass (Liineburg, 1652), pp. 566-67, is his “Lobge- 
dicht Vber die kurtze Beschreibung der denkwiirdigsten Geschichte . . . bif auff daB 
1650. Jahr/ Herren Gottfried Schultzens/ Seines sonders geliebten Freundes,” in which 
the chronicler’s name occurs both as “Schultz” and “Schultze” (the latter form in 
Jécher, rv, 381). There were at least seven editions of the Chronica, of which three 
were posthumous; in it were printed, as early as the A ppendizx of 1651 (information from 
Professor Harold Jantz), both Johann Klaj’s Warhafftiger |i.e., Warhaffter) Verlauff/ 
was sich bey geschlossenem und unterschriebenen Frieden zu Niirenberg auff der Burg 
begeben Den 16/26 Junii/ im Jahr 1650 (cf. Albin Franz, Johann Klaj, Marburg, 1908, 
p. 27 and p. 140) an, without identification of the author, Sigmund von Birken’s 
Teutscher Kriegs Ab- und Friedens Einzug (cf. Faber du Faur, no. 532), which appear 
in the 4th edition, pp. 818-22 and 762-804, respectively. 





TENSE AND ASPECT IN THE MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 
OF BERTHOLD VON REGENSBURG 


Frank G. Banta, University of Illinois 


o.1. The problems of tense and particularly of aspect in various older 
Germanic dialects have been treated repeatedly.' Most of the studies 
have endeavored to show that aspect either was or was not indicated 
by regular morphological and syntactic patterns. The present study’ 
is an analysis of the tense and aspect systems as recorded in a MHG 
prose monument. 

o.2. Aspectual terminology used here may be defined as follows: 
non-marked for aspect—a verbal (word or phrase) with no morpholog- 
ical or syntactic indication and no lexical content of aspectual mean- 
ing (he works); perfective—a verbal indicating completed action (he 
has worked, the work has been done); imperfective—a verbal indicating 
continuing action (he is working); inchoative—a verbal indicating be- 
ginning action (he begins to work, gets to work); terminative—a verbal 
indicating completion of the action (he finishes work, works up, works 
out); resultative—a verbal indicating being in a state as a result of an 
action (the work is done). 

0.3. The sermons’ of Berthold von Regensburg ({1272) were de- 


1 For contrasting views and for bibliography see Philip Scherer, “Aspect in 
Gothic,” Lg., xxx (1954), 211, “Aspect in the Old High German of Tatian,” Lg., xxxn, 
(1956), 423, and “Aspect in the Old English of the Corpus Christi MS,” Lg., xxxrv 
(1958), 245; and Alfred Senn, “‘Verbal Aspects of Germanic, Slavic, and Baltic,” Lzg., 
xxv (1949), 402. For older bibliography, Hans Pollak, “Studien zum germanischen 
Verbum,” PBB, xxv (1920), 353. 

2 Suggested by Henry Kahane, to whom I am also indebted for many valuable 
criticisms. 

* Franz Pfeiffer (ed., Vol. 1) and Joseph Strobl (ed., Vol. 11), Berthold von Regens- 
burg (Vienna, 1862 and 1880). Citations are by page and line, and are from Vol. 1 unless 
Vol. 1 is indicated. The text has been normalized and is criticized by Stammler (V erfas- 
serlexikon 1, 222), who states: “Untersuchungen auf Grund dieser Ausgabe sind. . . 
bedenklich.” This is true for phonological and some morphological studies. I have 
compared carefully with the Innsbruck fragment, published by A. Schénbach (Z/fdA, 
xxxv [1891], 209); and have spot-checked Heidelberg Pal. Germ. 24, Heidelberg Pal. 
Germ. 35, and Berne Cod. 746. Pfeiffer-Strobl does not mention and presumably did not 
know the latter, which was in private possession until 1892. It was apparently first 
described in print in a short newspaper article by Samuel Singer (Der Bund, Berne, 
February 19, 1934), who states that it is the “reichhaltigste unter allen Sammlungen.” 
It is closely related to Heidelberg Pal. Germ. 24. Although individual verb forms some- 
times differ in the passages compared, the same patterns are present as in the normal- 
ized text. 
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livered at various places in the German-speaking world during the 
middle decades of the thirteenth century. Since the sermons were in 
prose, were designed for the uneducated as well as for the educated, 
and were intended to be comprehensible to as wide an area as possible, 
they may be accepted as one of the nearest extensive approximations 
preserved of the language actually spoken at that time.‘ The dialect is 
Middle Bavarian; but local dialectic peculiarities were in general 
avoided, as was the custom of those writers or speakers who strove for 
a larger audience. 

0.4. All recorded Germanic dialects distinguish tense in the verbal 
system. The distinction is basically binary: past vs. non-past—e.g., 
English walked, sang vs. walk(s), sing(s). Modern dialects have de- 
veloped a form marked for future (English ’l/ walk, ’ll sing), so that the 
contrast is potentially ternary. If, however, general context or the 
specific presence of a temporal adverb of futurity makes the reference 


to future time clear, the verb form non-marked for past or future may 
be used. 


English He has to work tomorrow or He'll have to work tomorrow 
German Er kommt morgen zu uns or Er wird morgen zu uns kommen 
Danish Han géribyeni morgen or Han skal ga i byen i morgen 


The pairs of sentences report the same information, and the presence 
of the adverb of futurity permits free variation in the use of tense. 
Aspect, where it exists in Germanic, is in the same way partially in 
free variation; and much of the confusion in discussions of aspect may 
stem from a failure to recognize that fact. Let us consider the following 
groups of English sentences: 
1.a. As he walked out the door yesterday, he stumbled. 
b. As he was walking out the door yesterday, he stumbled. 
2.a. He’ll do it by four o'clock. 
b. He'll have it done by four o'clock. 


Sentences 1.a. and b. report the same event. The form was walking is 
marked for (imperfective) aspect; the form walked is non-marked for 
aspect. In 2.a. and b. the same act is reported with a verb form non- 
marked for aspect or a form marked for perfective aspect. The forms 
stand in free variation. 

0.5. The verb in Berthold possesses a binary tense system (non- 
past vs. past) and a quinary aspectual system (non-marked, per- 
fective, imperfective, inchoative, and terminative). In the passive the 


* Cf. B. Boesch, ed., Deutsche Literatur geschichte in Grundsziigen (Berne, 1946), p. 91. 
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aspectual system is reduced to a binary contrast: non-marked vs. per- 
fective.’ Freedom of choice is between non-marked on the one hand 
and marked for aspect (perfective, imperfective, inchoative, or ter- 
minative) on the other; and the amount of freedom varies in accord- 
ance with the marked form potentially usable. Where the action is 
already completed, the perfective aspect is regularly employed instead 
of the non-marked form. Where the action is ending, the terminative 
is often used, regularly so after certain modals® and usually after unz 
‘until.’ Where the action is beginning, the inchoative is often used. 
Where the action is continuing, the imperfective is occasionally used. 
Furthermore, there seems to be little if any freedom of choice among 
the various forms marked for aspect, e.g., between the inchoative and 
the terminative. 

This aspectual classification is based principally on contrast of 
form, and all the variant verbal forms in the textual material are con- 
sidered.’ Meaning is assigned to the forms with the help of context 
and through the function of the individual form in the total verbal 
pattern. [ch tuon receives its non-past tense value in contrast to the 
past ich tet, and the meanings of non-past and past action may be 
clarified by the presence of adverbs such as hiule ‘today’ and gester 
‘yesterday.’ Ich getuon receives its terminative aspectual value in con- 
trast with ich tuon, bin tuonde, han getan, wirde tuon. The meaning is 
clarified in a context where the end of an action is expressed: d@ lerncst 
hiute ahte und eines andern tages aber ahte unz d@ sie gar und gar 
gelernest. ‘you learn eight today and another day eight, until you have 
completely learned them.’ Comparison with parallel Latin or Greek 
passages is of some help, but differences among the aspectual systems 
of the various languages advise great caution. 

Variant tense or aspect value is never posited where there is no con- 
trast in form. Certain contrasting forms, on the other hand, are 
grouped under one category where no difference in meaning can be de- 
tected: ich wirde tuon and ich wirde tuonde, er gestirbt and er erstirbt. A 
finer, perhaps lexical, difference in meaning may exist between 
gesterben and ersterben, but we are unable to set up two categories of 

5 The term “resultative”’ would better express the meaning of the form. The NHG 
contrast between resultative and perfective (er ist geschlagen vs. ist geschlagen worden) 


does not occur in Berthold, however, and the term ‘perfective’ has been used in the 
passive as well as in the active for the purpose of simplifying the presentation. 

* Cf. 1.5 below. 

7 Most published studies have been restricted to the possible aspectual contrast 


between the simplex and its compounds, e.g., ‘won vs. geluon, or to the imperfective 
ich bin tuonde. 
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verbs, compounds with ge- and compounds with er-, and demonstrate 
different aspectual significance. 

0.6. The two main divisions of tense-aspect are absolute tense- 
aspect (1) and relative tense-aspect (2). It is only tense, however, that 
can be relative; the same aspects are present in both tense-aspect 
systems. The form non-marked for tense is non-past in meaning in the 
absolute tense-aspect system, but denotes non-anteriority (simul- 
taneity or posteriority) in the relative system. The past form is past in 
meaning in the absolute system, but denotes anteriority in the relative 
system. 

1. The absolute tense-aspect system. There are five patterns: non- 
marked for aspect (1.1), perfectivity (1.2), imperfectivity (1.3), in- 
choativity (1.4), and terminativity (1.5). The absolute tenses are usu- 
ally in the indicative. The meaning of non-marked for aspect is 
morphologically noted by the simple form of the verb; of perfectivity, 
by the combination of han ‘have’ or sin ‘have, be’ + the past parti- 
ciple; of imperfectivity, by the combination of sin ‘be’ + the present 
participle; of inchoativity, by werden ‘become’ + the infinitive or the 
present participle; of terminativity, by the verb compounded with the 
prefix ge- or another prefix, and also by a few terminative simplicia. In 
the passive voice, non-marked, imperfective, inchoative, and termina- 
tive aspects are not morphologically indicated: the perfective ez ist 
geben ‘it is given, has been given’ (1.21b, 1.22b) is contrasted in aspect 
only with the non-marked ez wirt geben ‘it is given, is being given’ 
(1.11, 1.12). 

1.1. Non-marked for aspect. There are two subpatterns: non- 
marked for tense (1.11) and past (1.12). Adverbs appearing in the text 
in relation to these forms are: alle tage ‘every day’; hiute ‘today’; von 
tage ze tage ‘from day to day’; dé ‘then’; ze allen ztten ‘at all times’; ie, 
iemer, alle zit ‘always’; nie, niemer ‘never’; elewenne ‘sometime’; 
tezuo, nt ‘now’; gester ‘yesterday.’ 

1.11. Non-marked for aspect; non-marked for tense. The form in 
the active is the simple present and in the passive, the present of 
werden + the past participle. 

Active. Sé bist d&@ ouch der siinder einer, des pin unde marter sich von 
tage ze tage ze helle méret unde wehset iemer mére. ‘So you too are one of 

®In Scherer’s terminology “indifferent,” in Goedsche’s (“Verbal Aspect in 
German,” JEGP, xxxu, 506) “common.” Goedsche states that “‘it is the speaker’s 
choice to employ the [imperfective] construction or use merely the common form of 


the verb” (p. 517). Contrary to Senn (op. cit.), and others, however, this non-marked 
form is quite different from the imperfective aspect of Slavic and Baltic. 
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the sinners whose pain and torment increases and grows in Hell from 
day to day forever.’ (41, 24) | [alle die lage] die sie uns . . . alle tage 
legent ‘all the snares that they lay for us every day’ (30, 15) | Die 
érste lage \egent sie uns sé wir in die werlt varn. ‘They lay the first trap 
for us as we enter into the world.’ (30, 27) | wer die drie kiinste kan und 
sie niht tiebet . . . der wirl aber ze einem téren ‘whoever knows the three 
skills and does not practice them becomes a fool’ (5, 33) | Alsé liset 
man hiule . . . von den heiligen merteleren ‘So we read today about the 
holy martyrs’ (29, 3) | welhen wec gén ich rehte gegen Regenspurc? 
‘what way shall I go to get to Regensburg?’ (2, 39) 

Passive. ez wirt manic tasent séle verdampt ‘many thousand souls 
are damned’ (150, 7) | wirst d@ niht bekéret . . . d&@ miiezest gein der 
helle ‘if you aren’t converted you may go to Hell’ (5, 9) | swer mit guo- 
ten dingen state blibet unz an daz ende, der wirt behalten. ‘whoever re- 
mains constant in righteousness to the end will be saved.’ (64, 17) | 
swie gréz der mensche buoze lidet umbe sine siinde, unde swie lange der 
mensche gepiniget unde gemartert wird, daz treit in umbe daz himel- 
riche niemer fiir ‘no matter how great a punishment man suffers for his 
sins, and no matter how long man is tormented and tortured, that will 
never help him toward Heaven’ (73, 5) 

1.12. Non-marked for aspect; past. The form in the active is the 
simple past and in the passive, the past of werden + the past participle. 

Active. dé der herre der briutegom quam, dé brunnen [diu lieht] 
schéne. ‘when the lord, the bridegroom, came, the lights were burning 
brightly.’ (8, 3) | dé er erstarp, dé laten sich die glocken ‘when he died, 
the bells rang’ (11, 10) | sie buozten alle sin nachkomen wol fiinfzig 
hundert jar ‘all his descendents did penance for them through fifty 
hundred years’ (72, 12) | ez ist manic tisent séle da zer helle, die des 
himelriches gewis wanden sin dé sie lebten, die vil gar guoter dinge taten 
‘there are many thousand souls there in Hell who thought they were 
sure of Heaven while they were living, who did very many good 
things’ (3, 25) | Ist ieman hie, der ie deheine siinde sé gréz getete, als her 
Adédm tet, daz er ein obez az ‘Is there anyone here who ever committed 
any sin as great as Adam did, that he ate a piece of fruit’ (72, 18) 

Passive. got hai uns die gresien minne erzouget . . . dé er durch die 
rehien minne .. . gevangen wart unde fiir gefiieret wart als ein diep und 
als ein schacher und angespiet wart unde an der siule bitterliche gegei- 
selt unde geslagen wart unde ein scharpfe diirnine krine tif sin houbet 
gedrucket wart unde getwungen ‘God has shown us the greatest love 
when He for the sake of true love was taken prisoner and was led forth 
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like a thief and like a robber and was spit upon and bitterly whipped 
and beaten at the pillar and a sharp crown of thorns was pressed and 
forced onto His head’ (61, 15) 

1.2. Perfectivity. There are two subpatterns: non-marked for tense 
(1.21) and past (1.22). Transitive verbs always require hén. Intransi- 
tive verba mutandi regularly require stm. Intransitives other than 
verba mutandi seldom appear with a perfective aspect; when they do, 
they usually take Adn but sometimes sim as their auxiliary. Earlier, 
han + the past participle had a perfective and stn + the past participle, 
a resultative aspect;* but it is not likely that the MHG speaker still 
felt any such difference. Adverbs appearing in relation to these forms 
are: vor ‘before,’ na ‘now,’ sit ‘since,’ niuwelichen ‘recently,’ iemer ‘for- 
ever,’ noch hiute ‘still today,’ manic hundert jar ‘many hundred years.’ 

1.21. Perfectivity; non-marked for tense. The form in the active is 
han + the past participle (a), or stm + the past participle (b); and in the 
passive, sin + the past participle (b). The non-past tense value of this 
category is evidenced in part by the fact that it always takes and ap- 
pears in primary sequence (see 2.11, 2.21 etc.). 

(a) The form is han + the past participle. 

swer die séle behiietet vor houbetsiinden, der hat sie behalten ‘he who 
guards his soul from mortal sins has saved it’ (1, 6) | Sé hat er den 
geschaffen, daz er babest st ‘So He has created him to be pope’ (14, 9) | 
Ich han einen, guoten strit gestriten, minen louf han ich vollebraht, den 
gelouben han ich behalten. ‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith.’ (54, 24) | Va@ bringet im na 
zwirunt alse vil hin wider ... unde habet im dé mite gebiiezet. ‘Now 
take back to him twice as much and be quits with him.’ (74, 33) | 
swer niht baz gevaren mac, der hat herzeclichen wol gevarn ‘he who can 
not do better, has really done well’ (380, 32) 

(b) The form is sin + the past participle. 

Active. sé sit ir dem almehtigen gote aptriinnic worden unde sit 
gevallen ‘so you have become disloyal to the Almighty Lord and have 
fallen’ (143, 25) | [wir] sin dar umbe her gein iu gevarn ‘therefore we 
have come here to you’ (185, 9) | swenne sie lange siete in guotem lebenne 
blibent unde bliben sint ‘when they dwell and have dwelt long constant 
in the good life’ (197, 2) | die sint miuwelichen af erstanden. ‘they have 
arisen recently.’ (208, 17) 

Passive. anima nostra sicut passer erepta est de laqueo venantium: 


* A principle still of importance in determining the use of haben or sein to form the 
perfect tenses of NHG. 
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unser séle sint enbunden von dem stricke ‘our souls are freed from the 
snare’ (29, 1) | Sa zehant sé der mensche tétsiinde getuot, sé ist dem 
almehtigen gote sin tempel zebrochen. ‘At the moment when man com- 
mits a mortal sin the temple of the Almighty Lord is destroyed.’ 
(70, 4) | Wellet ir érste nach dem olei loufen sé ez wol halbez solte sin 
verbrunnen ‘If you are going to run after the oil only after if should be 
half consumed’ (8, 8) 

1.22. Perfectivity; past. The form in the active is han + the past 
participle (a), or stm + the past participle (b); in the passive, sin + the 
past participle (b). 

(a) The form is han + the past participle. 

Er hete nihtes mér getan her David, wan daz er im sin volk liez zelen 
‘David had done nothing more than to have his people counted’ (9, 8) 
| des selben tages, dé sie sich gar wol geverwet hete, dé gelac sie des selben 
nahtes an dem grunde der helle ‘the very day she had herself well 
painted, that very night she came to lie in the pit of Hell’ (115, 19) | 
dé got den menschen geschaffen hete nach im selben . . . dé wolter ouch 
den menschen spisen mit im selben. ‘when God had man made in His 
own image, He wanted to feed him with His own body.’ (163, 11) 

(b) The form is stn + the past participle. 

Active. in dem paradise da weren wir iemer mit freuden unde mit 
wunne gelebt ‘in Paradise we would have lived forever in happiness and 
joy’ (346, 5) | Dé hete er tumbe réigeben ouch, die waren mit im erwah- 
sen ‘He had stupid advisors, too, who had grown up with him’ (152, 
10) | S6 gar herzeclichen liep was im der acker durch den schatz, der 
drinne was gelegen verborgen. ‘so much did He love the field because of 
the treasure which was lying hidden in it.’ (357, 26) | Wan hete her 
Kain baz af daz ende gesehen .. . er were s6 manic hundert jar ze helle 
niht gebrunnen ‘If Cain had considered the consequences more fully, 
he would not have burned in Hell so many hundred years’ (8, 25) 

Passive. Der waren fiinfe snel unde brahten iriu lieht, die waren wol 
bereitet ‘Five of them were quick and brought their lamps; they were 
well prepared’ (8, 2) | Der was beheftet mit einem tiuvel. ‘He was pos- 
sessed of a devil.’ (136, 24) | dé wart ein tavel gehenket an daz selbe 
ort, dad was an geschriben: Jésus Nazarénus ‘then a sign was hung on 
that place, on which was written: Jesus of Nazareth’ (II 76, 27) 

1.3. Imperfectivity. There are two subpatterns: non-marked for 
tense (1.31) and past (1.32). The category is rare. Adverbs appearing 
in relation to these forms are: tac unde naht ‘day and night,’ iemer mér 
‘forever more,’ iezuo ‘now.’ 
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1.31. Imperfectivity; non-marked for tense. The form is the non- 
past of stn + the present participle. 

wir haben [wunder]| von dem, des din séle gernde ist ‘we have miracles 
from Him, Whom your soul desires’ (157, 17) | der mensche .. . hat 
starker vinde drte, die sin tac unde nahi varende sint. ‘man has three 
powerful enemies, who are lying in wait for him day and night.’ (197, 
12) | da ware freude diu endehaft ist unde diu da wernde ist iemer mére. 
‘there would be joy that is real and that is lasting forever more.’ (22 
—3, 39) | die tiuvel sint iemer mér jagende’® unde legent ir stricke ‘the 
devils are always hunting and lay their snares’ (474, 8) | des ist er 
iemer mér von rehte got lobende. ‘therefore he rightly continues to 
praise God forever more.’ (488, 20) 

1.32. Imperfectivity; past. The form is the past of stn + the present 
participle. 

dat bist aber eines halben pfenninges richer worden stt ich iezuo von dir 
redende was. ‘you, however, have become richer by half a penny since 
I have been talking about you.’ (21, 4) | er was varnde reht als er 
were in einem troume ‘he was moving just as if he were in a dream’ 
(211, 13) | Absalén . . . brahten [die tiuvel] in den strik der héhvart, daz 
er sich des kiinicriches annam . . . unde daz er sins eigen vater varende 
was"! ‘the devils led Absalom into the snare of arrogance, so that he 
aspired to the kingdom and was plotting against his own father’ 
(412, 26) 

1.4. Inchoativity. The inchoative aspect is expressed by the com- 
bination of werden plus, without distinction of aspectual meaning, 
either the present participle or the infinitive. The present participle 
and the infinitive are often confused in form in the manuscripts. Both 
the present participle and the infinitive may appear in two forms, with 
or without a prefix (see 1.5 below).” Since the beginning of the action 
often is envisaged as occurring in the future, the inchoative of the 
non-past form often expresses futurity. There are two subpatterns: 
non-marked for tense (1.41) and past (1.42). Adverbs appearing with 
these forms are: dé, danne, sé ‘then’; iemer ‘ever’; ie baz unde ie baz 

10 Brussels codex: sein uns alle zu hin jagen. The combination sin + infinitive also 
occurs elsewhere in MHG, including other manuscript variants in Berthold. See 1.4 
below, and Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, tv, 350. It is considered here as the equivalent of 
sin + present participle. 

1 Brussels codex: vdrent wart. 

12 It would be possible to analyze the form with the prefix, e.g., er wirt gesehen(de), 


as expressing both the beginning and the termination of the action; that is, as a punc- 


tual aspect. This does not seem certain, but the examples are presented separately 
below. 
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‘more and more’; ndch sinem téde ‘after his death’; an dem jungesten 
tage ‘on the last day’; bi dem ende der werlte ‘at the end of the world.’ 

1.41 Inchoativity; non-marked for tense. The form is the non-past 
of werden + either the present participle or the infinitive in non-pre- 
fixed or prefixed form. 

The form is werden + the non-prefixed present participle. 

als [daz kint] génde wirt unde redende, sé sint [die tiuvel] danne gar 
unmiiezic da mite ‘when the child begins to walk and talk, then the 
devils busy themselves greatly with it’ (33, 11) | als eines sem téde 
grifende wirt . . . sd koment alle ‘when one is about to die, then every- 
one comes’ (43, 4) | Als daz kint lebende wirt ...s6 giuzet im der 
engel die séle in ‘When the child becomes alive, then the angel instils 
the soul into it’ (30, 31) | alsé tuont die andern alle samt, wan sie dem 
almehtigen gote an dem jungesten tage werdent klagende unde bi im 
sitzende an dem jungesten gerihte unde helfent im ‘so will all the others 
do, when they come to complain to the Almighty Lord on the last 
day and to sit by Him on Judgment Day and help Him’ (182, 15) | dé 
werdent die heiligen rihtende tiber die diet unde werdent hérschen iiber 
daz volk. ‘then the saints will sit in judgment over the people and will 
rule over the multitude.’ (183, 27) 

The form is werden + the non-prefixed infinitive. 

da werdent die heiligen rihtende tiber die diet unde werdent hérschen 
iiber daz volk. ‘then the saints will sit in judgment over the people and 
will rule over the multitude.’ (183, 27) | sé er [die schuohe] tragen wirt, 
sé gét er ktime eine wochen dar aiffe. ‘when he begins to wear the shoes, 
he will walk scarcely a week on them.’ (17, 12) | Aber die trenker unde 
die frezzer . . . werdent leitlichen ze der rechenunge stén ‘But the drunk- 
ards and the gluttons will stand miserably at the reckoning’ (19, 34) 
Geretet ez danne in daz geeder, s6 werdent dir die hende zitern. ‘Then if 
it gets into the veins, your hands will begin to tremble.’ (433, 18) 

The form is werden + the prefixed present participle. 

Nemet ir aber ze vil dienstes, s6 wirt iu gebrestende an dem pfunde 
‘If you accept too much service, then you will be lacking the pound’ 
(18, 29) | ob wir tugenthaft wellen sin s6 werden wir die freude besit- 
zende ‘if we are willing to be virtuous, we shall possess eternal bliss’ 
(100, 6) | sie werdent in verdamnende an libe und an séle. ‘they will 
damn him body and soul.’ (182, 11) | [dé] wirt daz kint den vater ver- 
fluochende umbe daz unrehte guot, unde sprechent alsé: ‘there the child 
will curse the father because of the unjustly possessed property, and 
they will speak as follows:’ (193, 24) 
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The form is werden+the prefixed infinitive. 

Swer als6 guot unniitzeltchen anleget, dem wirt gebresten an der 
sorcsamen reitunge des vierden pfundes. ‘Whoever wastes his property 
will be lacking at the careful repayment of the fourth pound.’ (25, 16) 

1.42. Inchoativity; past. The form is the past of werden+ either the 
present participle or the infinitive in non-prefixed or prefixed form. 

The form is werden + the non-prefixed present participle. 

dé sie qudmen zuo den wazzern, d6 wurden sie trinkende. ‘when they 
came to the water, they began to drink.’ (38, 19) | sich wurden ouch 
die nidern wazzerfliiete zuo den obern mischende ‘and the lower floods 
began to mix with the upper’ (89,5) | der guole sant Paulus der minnete 
got sé ernestliche, daz er sin niemer mé vergaz fiir daz er in minnende 
wart ‘good St. Paul loved God so earnestly that he could never again 
forget Him for beginning to love Him’ (167, 25) | dé sie got an sehende 
wurden, dé wart ir deheiner sit nie eltlicher ‘after they began to gaze 
upon God, none of them ever became older’ (389, 8) | Dé sich dé diu 
kristenheit mérte unde sich breitende wart, dé wart diu siinde ouch 
mérende unde wart sich ie baz und ie baz under die liute breitende.” 
‘Then when Christianity increased and began to spread, sin also began 
increasing and began spreading more and more among the people.’ 
(456, 11) 

(The form is werden + the non-prefixed infinitive.) 

The form is werden + the prefixed present participle. 

dé wart sie der marter verdriezende ‘then they began to grow 
weary of the torture’ (II 156, 8) 

The form is werden + the prefixed infinitive. 

da bi wart man sie erkennen. ‘by this people came to recognize 
them.’ (403, 36) 


1.5. Terminativity. The terminative aspect is expressed by a pre- 


fixed simple form. The most commonly used prefixes are ge-, ver-, er-; 
others are ent-, zer-, tiber-, wider-, voll-. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that these prefixes by no means always have a terminative force. 


There are some instances, not always easily recognizable, where the 
synthetic form has attained a lexical meaning independent of that of 
the simplex, such as: gewinnen ‘obtain’ vs. winnen ‘struggle,’ gerinnen 
‘coagulate’ vs. rinnen ‘flow,’ gebielen ‘command’ and verbieten ‘accuse, 
3 Brussels codex: . . . méren unde sich breiten wart, dé wart auch alle sund méren 
unde wart sich . . . breiten. 
4 The pattern is posited, but no examples were found. The corresponding form in 


the non-past is, however, attested. Comparatively little of the material is in the past 
tense. 
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prevent, forbid’ vs. bieten ‘offer.’ Along with its new lexical meaning, 
the synthetic form may continue to express terminative aspect in con- 
trast with the non-marked simplex, as does gebieten. There are also 
verbs derived from nouns or adjectives themselves compounded with 
ge- etc., as gemeinen ‘make common’ < gemein ‘common.’ Verbs of the 
types of gebielen ‘command’ and gemeinen neutralize the contrast be- 
tween the non-marked and the terminative form. 

The terminative prefix may occur with any form of the verb; the 
past participle of all verbs is always terminative, and the infinitive 
with ge- or a similar prefix to make it terminative is favored after 
miigen ‘be able, pouvoir,’ kiinnen ‘be able, savoir,’ lirren ‘dare,’ 
miiezen ‘have opportunity, must.’ Less often it appears after the other 
modals, laézen ‘let,’ helfen ‘help,’ and some other verbs. A limited 
number of simplicia are also terminative, particularly werden ‘be- 
come,’ komen ‘come,’ nemen ‘take,’ geben ‘give,’ bringen ‘bring,’ finden 
‘find,’ lazen ‘let,’ and perhaps sprechen and jehen ‘say.’ Since their lexi- 
cal meaning expresses the end of the action, these verbs need no added 
morpheme of terminative aspect. They are formally characterized by 
the absence of ge- in the past participle and in the infinitive when used 
after the modals listed above. By analogy, however, ge- is also some- 
times used here, so that we find, for example, both geben and gegeben as 
past participles of geben. 

There are two subpatterns: non-markedffor tense (1.51) and past 
(1.52). Adverbs appearing in relation to these forms are: n@ ‘now’; dé 
‘then’; des selben tages (nahtes) dé ‘the same day (night) when’; niemer, 
niemer mér ‘never’; ie, iemer ‘ever’; ie sit anegenge der werlte ‘ever since 
the beginning of the world’; unz, bis, hinz ‘until.’ 

1.51. Terminativity; non-marked for tense. The verb either con- 
tains the prefix ge-, or has some prefix other than ge-, or is without a 
prefix. 

The prefix is ge-. 

Als der siinder in tailiche stinde gevellet, s6 hat er verdienet daz er 
iemer mér verbrinnen sol ‘At the moment when the sinner falls into 
mortal sin, he has earned the punishment of burning up forever’ 
(80, 21) | sé ir [frouwen] niht vierlei kleider habet oder sehslei, sé gele- 
bent sie niemer guoten tac mit iu ‘if you women don’t have four differ- 
ent dresses, or six, they will never live out a pleasant day with you’ 
(59, 8) | als im einer gnuoc gizzet, sé let er ouch den andern ezzen. ‘when 
one has eaten himself full, then he lets the next one eat.’ (60, 21) | sé 
werdent die vinde alle flichen und ir gesiget in allen an. ‘then the enemy 
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will all break into flight and you will conquer them all.’ (39, 23) | sé 
lernest dt hiute ahte und eines andern tages aber ahte oder fiinfe oder 
sehse, unz da sie gar unde gar gelernest. ‘so you learn eight today, and 
another day again eight or five or six until you have learned them com- 
pletely.’ (249, 24) | S6 dunket sich maniger wtse, der einen buochstapen 
niht gelesen kan noch geschriben. ‘Many a man considers himself wise 
who can’t read or write a letter.’ (2, 31) | Ez engetorste nieman gerou- 
ben oder gebrennen ‘Nobody dared rob or burn’ (131, 9) 

The prefix is other than ge-. 

$6 weiz er daz wol, daz er im niemer mér entrinnen mac ‘so he knows 
quite well that he can never run away from him’ (440, 24) | sie sterbent 
eht iemer und iemer éwiclichen unde miigent doch niemer ersterben. 
‘they are always and forever dying throughout eternity and yet can 
never die.’ (125, 15) | Swer stne zit verballet unde vertanzet unde 
vertopelt ... der wirt jameric stén an der reitunge ‘If anyone uses up 
his time in playing ball and dancing and shooting dice, he will stand 
miserably at the judgment’ (20, 5) | der win iiberwindet mannes 
herze aller schierste. ‘wine overpowers man’s heart fastest of all.’ (245, 
36) | Diu sint als gar sorclich, daz ez alliu welt niht volsagen kan. “They 
are so fearful, that the whole world cannot express it.’ (II 18, 38) 

The verb is without prefix. 

als im einer gnuoc gizzet, sd let er ouch den andern ezzen. ‘when one 
has eaten himself full, then he lets the next one eat.’ (60, 21) | daz ist 
diu aller beste wisheit, diu ie wart oder iemer wirt oder werden mac. 
‘that is the best wisdom of all that ever came into being or will come 
into being or can come into being.’ (1, 20) | im gentieget niht mit allen 
den listen, die sie sit anegenge der werlt ie funden hant: sie vindent noch 
alle tage ir niuwen fiinde. ‘they are not content with all the tricks that 
they have invented since the beginning of the world: they continue to 
make their new inventions every day.’ (1, 15) 

1.52. Terminativity; past. The verb either contains the prefix ge-, 
or has a prefix other than ge-, or is without a prefix. 

The prefix is ge-. 

dé leite man in under eine stegen, unz daz er gestarp. ‘then they laid 
him under a stairway until he had died.’ (11, 19) | Als Adam und Evé 
daz gebét gebrachen unsers herren, dé wart der wec geteilt ‘When Adam 
and Eve broke the command of our Lord, the road was divided’ (65, 
26) | er gesigete mit gotes rate. ‘with God’s help he conquered.’ (7, 3) | 
alsé ftierent sie alle die siinde dar, die der mensche ie getete ‘so they bring 
there all the sins that man ever committed’ (46, 4) | des selben 
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tages ... gelac sie an dem grunde der helle ‘that very day she came to 
lie in the pit of Hell’ (115, 19) | die sint im lieber danne alle die ére, die 
man im ie gebdt oder iemer mére erbieten mac. ‘they are dearer to Him 
than all the honors that ever were or ever can be offered Him.’ (455, 
8) 

The prefix is other than ge-. 

dé er erstarp, dé liten sich die glocken ‘when he died, the bells rang’ 
(11, 20) | sie wolten varn dem volke nach und ertrunken alle in dem mere 
unde versunken alle an des meres grunt. ‘they tried to go after the 
people, and all drowned in the sea, and all sank to the bottom of the 
sea.’ (204, 1) | Absalén hete ouch rdigeben, die im lip unde séle verrieten. 
‘Absalom also had advisers, who advised him to the loss of body and 
soul.’ (6, 19) | [er] zebrach in allen samt. ‘he broke it all down.’ (69, 33) 

die vier kiinige itberwunden die fiinfe, die wurden sigelés. ‘the four 
kings overcame the five, who became losers.’ (436, 1) 

The verb is without a prefix. 

dé der herre der briulegom quam, dé brunnen sie schéne. ‘when the 
lord, the bridegroom, came, they were burning brightly.’ (8, 2) 
Jesabél .. . brahte irn man, den kiinic, dar zuo, daz er gar ein schandolf 
wart ... unde daz er einen schemelichen tét verdiente und ouch scheme- 
liche ein ende nam ‘Jezebel brought her husband, the king, to the point 
where he became a disgraceful wretch and where he deserved a shame- 
ful death and he came to a shameful end’ (115, 23) 

2. The relative tense-aspect system. In contrast to the absolute 
tenses, the relative tenses do not have independent time value; 
rather, they depend for their temporal reference upon another verb, 
here called the timebase. A timebase non-marked for tense requires a 
sequence non-marked for tense, and a timebase in the past requires a 
past sequence. The relative tenses very often stand in subordinate 
clauses and in the subjunctive mood. The same aspects occur as in the 
absolute tenses, and the aspect of the timebase has no apparent in- 
fluence on the aspect of the relative verb. For the sake of parallel ar- 
rangement only, the same division by aspect is maintained in 2. as in 1. 
Examples are held to a minimum. 

There are five subpatterns: non-marked for aspect (2.1), perfectiv- 

(2.2), imperfectivity (2.3), inchoativity (2.4), and terminativity 

); these sections are followed by one on neutralization of sequence 


2.1. Relative verb: non-marked for aspect. 


% Cf. Kahane and Hutter, “The Verbal Categories of Colloquial Brazilian Portu- 
guese,”’ Word, 1x (1953), 18 
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2.11. Timebase and relative verb non-marked for tense. 

Active. [sie] wanen doch daz sie wise sin ‘they think that they are 
wise’ (2, 30) | sé hat er den geschaffen, daz er babest si ‘so He has created 
him to be pope’ (14, 9) | Unde daz daz wr si . . . daz besiht man an dem 
jungesten tage wol. ‘And that that is true will be seen on Judgment 
Day.’ (109, 16) 

Passive. des bediirfent niwan kleiniu kint, daz diu getoufet werden 
ze rehte. ‘only little children need that, in order that they be baptized 
in time.’ (162, 26) 

2.12. Timebase and relative verb past. 

Active. sie winden daz sie weren wise ‘they thought that they were 
wise’ (3, 10) | d6 muosten sie sorge haben, daz sie iht strihten ‘then they 
had to be careful not to fall’ (29, 10) | Vor was er rehte gewesen als er in 
eime troume were. ‘Before that he had been just as if in a dream.’ 
(219, 11) 

(Passive.)'® 


2.2. Relative verb: perfectivity. 

2.21. Timebase and relative verb non-marked for tense. 

Active. ir sult mirs antwurten, weder minner gesiindet habe ‘you 
shall answer and tell me, which of the two has sinned less’ (4, 5) | ir 
sult vil eben warten, wa einer stnen schilt gehangen habe ‘you shall just 


wait to see where one has hung his sign’ (261, 13) 

Passive. Ich wil rehte in ein kléster varn, é daz ich alsé verlorn si. ‘I 
want to go into a monastery before I am lost.’ (137, 32) | ir habent 
gestindet ...dazir...vom himele verst6zen sint ‘you have sinned so 
that you are cast out of Heaven’ (II 130, 26) 

2.22. Timebase and relative verb past. 

Active. alse wol soliest di des han gehiietet, daz di im dinen bruoder 
hetest ermordet. ‘just as much you should have avoided murdering 
your brother.’ (70, 17) | sie vorhten, daz der heiligen kristenheit ze vil zuo 
dem himelriche weren komen. ‘they were afraid that too many would 
have gone from Holy Christendom to Heaven.’ (237, 30) 

Passive. Ir méhtet iuch doch erbarmen iiber iuweriu kint, daz diu iht 
éwiclichen verdampt weren.’” ‘You might have mercy on your chil- 
dren, that they not be damned forever.’ (II 133, 16) 

2.3. Relative verb: imperfectivity. 

2.31. Timebase and relative verb non-marked for tense. 

[sie wil] ir geslehte iemer ze der helle . . . lazen brennen, é sie ze gote 

16 See n. 14 above. 


17 The form is recorded in 1 133, 16. But Codex Miinchen 1119 has verlorn wurden, 
which seems the form to be expected here. See also 2.63. 
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des begernde si'* ‘she is ready to let all her family burn in Hell forever, 
rather than desiring that of God’ (222, 26) 

(2.32. Timebase and relative verb past.)!® 

2.4. Relative verb: inchoativity. 

2.41. Timebase and relative verb non-marked for tense. 

s6 ist der tiuvel s@ zehant iemer dé... wie er daz erwende... daz 
[daz kint] daz minnecliche antliitze unsers herren iemer gesehende werde 
‘so the devil is always right at hand to discover how he can prevent 
the child’s ever seeing the loving face of Our Lord’ (31, 1) | Unser 
herre helfe mir von sinen gendden, daz wir sie alle fraliche sehende wer- 
den.” ‘May Our Lord help me in His mercy that we may all get to see 
them joyfully.’ (II 75, 25) 

2.42. Timebase and relative verb past. 

Der marschalk ... weste wol daz er got dé mit erziirnende wiirde 
‘The marshal knew that he would anger God by that’ (II 3, 12) 

2.5. Relative verb: terminativity. 

2.51. Timebase and relative verb non-marked for tense. 

arbeite als ein guot ritter unz daz da@ begrifest die kréne des lebens 
‘strive as a good soldier until you grasp the crown of life’ (54, 23) | dé 
von sult ir niht ze lange slafen, daz ir daz éwige lieht iht verslafet. ‘so you 
must not sleep too long, lest you sleep past the eternal light.’ (8, 7) | 
des kan (der tiuvel] dir vil wol gedanken, im zerrinne alles des fiures ‘the 
devil can well reward you for that unless all his fire runs out’ (56, 30) | 
Daz wir nt den siben untugenden widerstén ... daz verlihe uns allen 
samt der vater ‘May the Father grant us all that we withstand the 
seven vices’ (109, 23) | sé vindel man @ hundert stinder, @ man einen 
starken riuwer vinde. ‘so one finds a hundred sinners before he finds one 
sincere penitent.’ (77, 39) | [er] koufet den acker, daz im der schatz werde 
‘he buys the field so that the treasure will become his’ (140, 3) 

2.52. Timebase and relative verb past. 

manic tisent menschen . . . fuoren, niht danne dar umbe, daz sie hern 
Solomén gesehen. ‘many thousands of people traveled for no other 
reason than that they might see Solomon.’ (176, 7) | [sie] liezen [sich] 
marteln, daz sie die éwigen freude besezen. ‘they let themselves be 
martyred that they might possess eternal joy.’ (29, 5) | [er] Roufte den 
acker, daz im der schatz wiirde. ‘he bought the field so that the treasure 
would become his.’ (140, 17) 


18 Brussels codex: begern st. 
* The form is not recorded; but see 2.62, second example. 
* Codex Donaueschingen 292: sehen werden. 
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2.6. Neutralization of sequence. 

2.61 Timebase past; relative verb non-marked for tense. The con- 
struction is ad sensum. 

daz daz war si, daz sach der guote sant Johannes in apokalipst. ‘good 
St. John saw in the Apocalypse that that is true.’ (233, 23) | wdandest 
da daz im unser herre sé lihte himelriche gebe ‘did you think that Our 
Lord will grant someone Heaven so easily’ (490, 39). 

2.62. Timebase non-marked for tense; relative verb past. 

ich enger des niht, daz ich ein kiinic were oder wiirde. ‘I have no de- 
sire that I should be or become a king.’ (234, 18) | als sie sint in den 
jaren, daz ir séle aller beste guoter dinge begernde were, sé vallent sie in 
den selben stric ‘when they are at the age where their souls should best 
be desirous of good things, they fall into that snare’ (II 139, 14) | sé 
hat er... manic hundert ungemach erliten, daz er uns widerbrehte ‘so 
He has suffered many hundreds of troubles in order that He might 
bring us back’ (141, 35) | gedenke, waz da gote enthieze ‘think what you 
promised God’ (55, 26) | d@.. . lest ez é erfiilen iiber einander, é di ez 
umbe rehten kouf gebest. ‘you let it rot in piles before you would put it 
up for proper sale.’ (258, 25) 

2.63. Timebase past; relative verb in free variation. The subjunc- 
tive used in present conditions improbable of fulfilment is past in form 


but non-past in meaning. It may be followed by either past or non-past 
relative tenses, the former in accordance with form and the latter in 
accordance with meaning. Free variation is especially to be found 
after mihie ‘might, could,’ solte ‘should,’ wolie ‘wanted, would,’ and 
were ‘would be.’ 


Dar umbe solten die burger von der stat gebieten, swenne man in su- 
merigen ziten ein kalp oder ein lamp abneme, daz man ez sé zehant ville 
und im daz vel gar abe ziehe ‘Therefore the citizens of the town should 
command that whenever a calf or a lamb should be skinned in summer 
weather, that it be skinned immediately and that the skin be stripped 
off completely’ (86, 25). 

3. Summary. This analysis indicates that certain forms of the 
MHG verb in the material treated had aspectual value. Aspect could 
be either non-expressed by using a verb form non-marked for aspect, 
or expressed by using a form marked for aspect. Four different aspects 
could be expressed: perfectivity, imperfectivity, terminativity, and in- 
choativity. The system was not perfect and probably was not always 
used with complete regularity, but the correspondence between form 
and meaning is too frequent to be denied. 
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HERVARAR SAGA OK HEIOREKS. With notes and glossary by G. Turville- 
Petre. Introduction by Christopher Tolkien. London: Viking Society for 
Northern Research, 1956. 


This is the second volume in the Viking Society’s Text Series, begun in 1952 
with an edition of Gunnlaugs saga. In a preface the general editor, G. Tur- 
ville-Petre, explains the choice of Hervarar saga for the present volume by 
pointing out that it stands in sharp contrast to Gunnlaugs saga and represents 
an entirely different branch of Icelandic literature. Since the series is intended 
for the use of university students, and thus at least indirectly as a general 
introduction to Old Icelandic scholarship, variety in the texts is as important 
as literary quality, and it is to be hoped that future volumes will continue to 
add to the diversity of the series. Perhaps one may even look forward to some 
texts representing the translated learned and religious literature, which, 
though traditionally slighted in favor of the more original native sagas, 
is often of the greatest interest to the many students for whom the study of 
Old Icelandic is part of a general training in Medieval culture. To prepare 
such texts, or supervise their preparation, no one is better qualified than the 
general editor of this series. 

The choice of Hervarar saga to represent the mythical-heroic sagas, as 
Gunnlaugs saga represents the sagas of Icelanders, is an excellent one. The 
characteristic lack of literary skill with which the anonymous author assem- 
bles a wealth of mythical and legendary material is amply made up for by the 
intrinsic interest of the motifs and, above all, by the three remarkable poems 
incorporated in the saga: Hervararkvida (The Waking of Angantyr), Heid- 
reksgdtur, and Hlédskvida (The Battle of the Goths and the Huns). The last 
of these, apart from its poetic merit and whatever value its apparently great 
age confers, offers the student an excellent introduction to the problems of 
relating legend to history; the many attempts that have been made to identify 
the main characters of the saga and to determine the place and date of its 
main events illustrate in a most striking manner not only the frequent fruit- 
lessness, or even absurdity, but also the endless fascination of the search for 
the historical background of heroic legend. The sound but brief discussion of 
this aspect of the saga in Christopher Tolkien’s introduction is conveniently 
supplemented by his more detailed article ““The Battle of the Goths and the 
Huns” in Saga-Book xtv (1955-56), 141-63. 

Like the first, this second volume provides precisely the “suitably anno- 
tated and reliable text” that English-speaking students and teachers need. 
The text is again an offprint of Gudni Jénsson’s edition published by the 
Islendingasagnattgafa in Reykjavik; it is based on J6én Helgason’s definitive 
critical edition of 1924. G. Turville-Petre’s notes condense a great deal of 
suitable and reliable information into twenty-one pages. His glossary, not 
the least important part of an edition of this kind, has been prepared with 
great skill and care; I read it through attentively without finding so much as 
a significant misprint. 


JOHANN S. HANNESSON 
Laugarvain, Iceland 
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HRAFNKELS SAGA Freyscoda. A Study by Sigurdur Nordal. Translated into 

English by R. George Thomas. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1958. 

Pp. 75. 

During the last three decades scholars have discovered many facts about 
the origin and the composition of the Sagas of Icelanders. None has made 
more lasting contributions in this field than Dr. Sigurdur Nordal. His study 
of Hrafnkels saga, which first appeared in Icelandic in 1940, in many ways 
upset older theories relating to the saga literature in general. 

Scholars had long been divided in their opinions on the origin of the sagas 
and had adopted two theories representing two entirely opposite views. 
Those who supported the “‘free-prose theory” stressed the oral preservation of 
the sagas over a period of two to three centuries, before the sagas were written 
down. The sagas were thought to have been passed from one generation to 
another from the tenth to the thirteenth century without significant change. 
Consequently the sagas could not be ascribed to individual authors, for they 
were believed to have been put on parchment by scribes who merely wrote 
down what they had heard. This school of thought coupled with a wrong 
interpretation of the so-called Sturlunga Prologue led scholars to date most of 
the sagas as of the twelfth century. The free prosaists believed that the clas- 
sical and orally best-preserved sagas were the first to reach parchment. 

The “book-prose theory,” on the contrary, has won the recognition of 
those who consider the thirteenth century the age of literary development in 
Iceland. It ascribes the sagas to thirteenth-century authors who not only 
recorded what they heard and read, but also moulded their subject matter 
and often gave free rein to their imagination. 

Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda, the subject of the present monograph, is one 
of the shorter family sagas, realistic in tone and almost devoid of digressions. 
As a consequence, the free prosaists thought that the saga had long been pre- 
served orally as almost a complete unit before it finally was recorded. It was 
therefore only natural to conclude that Hrafnkels saga was historically more 
reliable than other sagas, and in this respect some scholars even preferred it 
to the Landnémabék. 

By his research on the saga Dr. Nordal has changed the picture. After 
discussing the ‘‘Theme”’ in the first chapter, he turns, in the second chapter, 
to “Historical Truthfulness” which he tries to evaluate by comparing the 
accounts of Hrafnkels saga with other contemporary material which might 
be considered more reliable. The comparison inevitably leads to the conclu- 
sion that some of the main events in the saga, as for instance Pjéstarson’s 
support of S4amr Bjarnason and Hrafnkel’s stay and success in Fljétsdalr, 
have no foundation at all. Moreover, much evidence is produced which proves 
the saga’s neglect of historical truth. A good example is the fact that the saga 
calls Hrafnkel’s father Hallfredr, whereas Landndémabék calls him Hrafn. In 
the saga we learn about Hallfredargata, a path which old Hallfredr used 
when meeting his son. The most probable explanation of these inconsisten- 
cies is that the author of Hrafnkels saga derived the name Hallfredr from the 
name of the path. In the same way he may have patterned the name of 
Samr Bjarnason’s brother, Eyvindr, after the topographical names, Eyvin- 
darfjéll and Eyvindardalr. Topographical descriptions of Hrafnkelsdalr also 
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support the thesis that the author did not concern himself with historical 
truthfulness. 

“Sources” of the saga are discussed in the third chapter. Some were most 
likely in writing (Landndémabék and Droplaugarsona saga). But in considering 
the saga writer’s treatment of these sources we note a disregard for precise- 
ness. Nordal searches in vain for some signs of the saga’s being founded on 
oral tradition and writes: ““The saga makes no mention of traditions or dif- 
ferent versions of traditions about the same incident; not once, not even in 
deference to custom, does it employ the phrase, ‘it is said.’ ” 

The fourth chapter deals with ‘“‘Composition and Method of Narration,”’ 
and the fifth with ‘“‘Characterization” which throughout the saga bears wit- 
ness to singular artistry. Says Nordal, ‘The insight into the characters’ de- 
velopment, acutely revealing their hidden depths, is far in advance of the dis- 
jointed and simple portrayals of character in the folk sagas and oral tales.” 
The unbroken continuity of the saga as an artistic whole furnishes strong 
evidence for a single authorship and reveals the author as having possessed a 
highly developed literary taste. 

In the sixth chapter Nordal concludes his study by briefly stating 
“Findings and Conclusions” which may be summed up as follows: (1) None 
of the principal events in Hrafnkels saga has any historical foundation. 
(2) The saga does not show any signs of being based on oral tradition. (3) The 
saga was written and composed by one author. (4) The saga dates from the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Nordal’s study of the saga has therefore greatly strengthened the argu- 
ments of the book prosaists. The present conclusions, however, would not be 
unreservedly applicable to other family sagas without previous scrutiny. But 
recent studies in the field, especially those made by the editors of [slenzk 
fornrit (Reykjavik 1933-) fall to a great extent in line with the conclusions 
Nordal reached in this study. Many a saga rests upon a firmer historical 
background than Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda, but every one contains a good 
deal which has to be credited to the author’s creativity. 

By their extensive studies the adherents of the book prose theory have 
given the readers of the Sagas of Icelanders a better understanding of the 
intrinsic value of the sagas. Future research will no doubt be focused on the 
artistic vein, the philosophy which arises from the pages of the sagas, and 
the anonymous authors’ outlook on life. 

By offering Nordal’s brilliant work Hrafnkatla to a larger public in a 
careful English translation, R. G. Thomas has done a service to the study of 
Icelandic literature outside of Iceland. His translation should prove indis- 
pensable to all students of Old Icelandic in the English-speaking world. 

HARALDUR BESSASON 

University of Manitoba 


ORTNAMNEN I GOTEBORGS OCH Bonus LAN. xx. Ortnamnen i Vatte Harad. 
2. Hogdals, Lommelands, Nasinge och Tjarné socknar samt Strémstads 
stad. Géteborg: Institutet for Ortnamns- och dialektforskning i Géte- 
borg, 1958. Pp. xviii+-338 (1 map). 20 Sw. kr. 


This volume is the twelfth published of a series of township surveys of place- 
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names in the southwestern Swedish province of Bohuslin. The first volume of 
the series appeared in 1923, and there are nine more to come. It is a remark- 
able publication, since practically every name that exists or that has been 
recorded is included in the material. When the remaining volumes have been 
published, in a few years, we shall have a complete picture of the place- 
nomenclature in the Swedish province of Bohuslan. The province comprises 
a rather small area of ca. 1,720 square miles of land; nevertheless it will show 
more than 100,000 names (i.e., ca. 60 names per square mile), probably one 
of the highest figures of its kind in the world. Many names are of course self- 
explanatory—Lingedal(arna) ‘(the) long valley(s),’ Bjérkemyr(arna) ‘(the) 
birch bog(s).’ Although such names are seemingly of little interest, they are 
included not merely to make the coverage complete. They may be of impor- 
tance for an over-all picture of the various types of name formations, the 
nature of compounds, the formal and semantic interrelation between the ele- 
ments, declension, gender, etc. Some of them give valuable information about 
the earlier existence of plants and animals now extinct, about the location of 
ancient fortifications and other constructions, about historical events. Since 
the province of Bohuslin (with the exception of a small area around the pres- 
ent city of Géteborg), belonged to Norway until 1658, it constitutes a border 
area of great interest in many respects—culturally, linguistically, and onoma- 
tologically. The vicinity to Denmark, to which both Norway and Bohuslin 
belonged politically, has also been of considerable influence. 

The present volume covers only about half of Vatte township; the other 
half, covering the large parish of Skee, was published in an earlier volume. 
The township is situated just south of the Norwegian border. The author is 
Dr. Gunnar Drougge, a noted expert on place-names who earlier published 
Vol. 18 in the same series (Bullaren township) as his doctoral dissertation. 

In a short, extremely condensed introduction, we are given such factual 
information as the area and number of inhabitants of each of the four par- 
ishes, topography and physical features, vegetation and animal life as evi- 
denced in the place-names, ancient monuments, the various conditions under 
which the settlements were established, the dialect. 

The names are divided into two main groups, viz., habitational names 
and field names. Of course, in many cases original field names pertaining to 
nature, events, or persons were later transferred to habitations. The habita- 
tional names are arranged according to parishes. In each parish, the villages, 
farms, and other fiscal units liable to taxation appear in alphabetical order, 
and within each such unit names of crofts, cottages and other minor habita- 
tions are arranged similarly. Within the area treated is also the town of 
Strémstad, a popular summer resort by the ocean. The field names here are 
divided into several categories, viz., names denoting (1) bodies of water; 
(2) streams; (3) islands and other localities totally or partly surrounded 
by water; (4) roads, bridges, fords, etc.; (5) mountains, hills, stones, etc.; 
(6) marshes, bogs and other swampy areas; (7) valleys and other depressions; 
(8) cultivated fields, meadows, pastures and other open fields; (9) woods and 
groves; (10) other names of various kinds. 

The local pronunciation of every name that now exists or is known to 
the population is given in phonetic transcription. Attached to the habita- 
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tional names is such information as earlier and present assessment unit fig- 
ures, by-names of the inhabitants, the prepositions used before the names. 
Older forms from printed and unprinted sources are exhaustively adduced 
under each name. The unprinted authorities consist mostly of surveying and 
other documents and maps, which have been thoroughly perused and ex- 
cerpted. Self-explanatory names without cultural, historical or other interest 
that warrants discussion are listed with or without short explanations. The 
interpretations are supported by topographical, historical and other informa- 
tion when it is necessary and available. This is done to a much larger extent 
than in any other publication of the same nature, in Scandinavia or elsewhere. 
This is characteristic of all volumes in the same series. The author shows that 
he is an outstanding onomatologist. His interpretations are lucidly written 
in an attractively succinct style. Numerous references to identical or similar 
names in the same province and other parts of Scandinavia support and 
clarify the explanations. 

The territory covered in this volume comprises two areas of distinctly 
different topography, one inland and one coastal. The former consists of 
hilly woodland, with narrow valleys which were colonized comparatively late. 
Although there is ample archeological evidence of human dwellings already 
in the Stone Age, very few of the names that now exist were established before 
the Middle Ages. Among the oldest habitational names are the three parish 
names of the township, Ndsinge (a Nesini 1391; ON nes, n., or ngs, f. ‘a 
protruding hill’+vin, f. ‘a grassy meadow’), Lommeland (af Lumalondum, 
etc., passim in the Old Icelandic sagas; a river-name Luma ‘the tepid one’ or 
possibly ‘the slow one’+/and , n. ‘a strip of shore’), and Hogdal (about the 
meaning, see below). Of these names at least the first dates from A.D. 600 
or earlier. 

The other area consists almost exlusively of a large number of islands, 
islets and rocks in the ocean. Here we find, as is usual in coastal areas, many 
interesting names including some of the oldest in the whole district, e.g., the 
two islands names Dafté (7 Dapt¢y 1391) and Koster (7 Kostom 1398), which 
have not yet been conclusively explained. 

Among the estimated 5,000 names included in the present volume there 
are extremely few that have been given interpretations which do not im- 
mediately appear convincing to a critical reader. Among the explanations 
about which this reviewer happens to disagree with the author the following 
may be mentioned. 


The name Fjdlla, pronounced fjella (p. 5), no doubt contains the word fjall, n., 
which in this region means ‘a large pasture.’ As a form it is interpreted to be the genitive 
plural, or possibly the dative singular. Since it is difficult in this instance to find any 
reason for a plural form, particularly the genitive, and since all the oldest forms show 
the final vowel -e (not the genitival -a), only the latter alternative is worth considering. 
The -a is only orthographical. 

For the interpretation of the parish name Hogdal (p. 8), repeatedly written 
Hodal(l) ca. 1300-1408, the author adopts an interpretation which was earlier ad- 
vanced by Hj. Lindroth, viz., that the first element is the ON adjective hér ‘high,’ 
indicating the “dal,” i.e., ‘valley,’ as situated high up. This reviewer has earlier sug- 
gested that Ho- represents an Old Norse river name *H6(a) or *H 6-4, containing the 
same word as Old Swedish /é ‘a trough.’ But now he rather believes that the shape of 
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the valley in which the pertinent farms stand was compared with that of a trough. 
The resemblance is striking. 

The first element of the farm name Valbdck (p. 54), is somewhat hesitatively inter- 
preted as a river name *Vala, common in Norway, and possibly containing ON vglr, 
m. ‘a rod’ and indicating a straight course of the stream. The author is fully aware of 
the fact that this interpretation is in conflict with the oldest forms of the name, which, 
up to 1786, all show initial Hu- and Hw-. Consistent with the orthography would be 
the identification of the first element with ON Avdll (a by-form of héll), m. ‘a solitary 
and rounded hill,’ which occurs as an uncompounded farm name Val in the adjacent 
parish Tanum and in several places in Norway. The map shows a round hill close to 
Valbick. 

The oldest form, 7 Saltini 1391, listed under the name Salté (p. 84) refers no doubt 
to Sdlten in Skee parish; see vol. 20:1, p. 88, where it is correctly adduced under Sélten. 

The name Flédng (p. 63) has been misinterpreted. The oldest form cited is ffrode- 
engen 1544. But in a proof note, Professor Ture Johannisson adds that this form should 
possibly be combined with the medieval Frodengh 1391, which in the source is listed 
under Skee church, and in vol. 20:1, p. 105, is recorded as a lost name. There is hardly 
any doubt that Johannisson’s suggestion hits the mark and that the two forms denote 
the same farm, viz. the prsent Flédng. Thus, the interpretations must be based on these 
forms. The first element is probably either ON froda, f. ‘foam’ or the same word as 
Norw. dial fro<*frod ‘swampy.’ Not long ago the land must have been inundated. The 
development from Frod- to Flé- is not difficult to explain, but it would be impractical 
to give the details here. 

It is difficult to believe that Urshdllan (p. 26) and Ursholmen (p. 88) contain the 
feminine word ON urd ‘a terrain filled with boulders’ because of the genitival -s in the 
first element. Morphologically acceptable and phonetically explainable is both ON 
ulfr, m. ‘a wolf’ or the identical personal name U/fr. 

The name Brand, pronounced brann (p. 144), of a low rock in the sea, is not neces- 
sarily an abbreviation of an unrecorded *Brandskdr, but rather the dialectal definite 
form of the same word as ON brandr, m. ‘breakers.’ 

Three small rocks in the ocean have a local pronunciation which is said to repre- 
sent a form Svanorna (p. 173), plural of svan(a), f. ‘a swan,’ referring to the resemblance 
between the flat rocks and birds’ backs. But it is rather plural of the dialectal svada, 
f. or svade, m. ‘a flat naked rock on the surface of land or water.’ Postvocalic d (=older 
3) has disappeared in the dialect, and the pronunciation of Svanorna and Svadorna 
(-arna) is for the unpracticed ear the same (see C. G. Tengstrém, Studier dver sydbo- 
huslinska inkolentnamn |Géteborg, 1931], p. 319, and this reviewer’s discussion in vol. 
10, pp. 142, 154). 

An area of land has the name Funten (p. 205), which is known only from a map of 
1855. The author suggests that the name refers to some rock formation of a shape 
similar to a “‘funt,” i.e., ‘a baptismal font.’ The place is situated just outside the town 
of Strémstad, a location which is similar to that of an area outside of the old town of 
Kungilv in southern Bohuslin, which is called Fontin<*Forn-tidinni ‘a pasture for 
cows that have run dry’ (vol. 5, pp. 231 f.). The area outside Strémstad was no doubt 
a pasture of the same kind. 

Hallarebacken (p. 208) does not contain the noun hall ‘a flat rock’ but a formation 
of the verb halla ‘to slope’ and means ‘the sloping hillside.’ Nor is the first element in 
Hjdlmarebacken (p. 210) the noun /jalm ‘a rood on poles under which hay, straw etc. 
is stored’ extended by -are-. The only record of the name is Gjdélmars Backen 1830, 
which seems to suggest the personal name Hjalmar. The spelling Gj- for Hj- is incon- 
clusive. The name Springarebacken (p. 225) contains a derivative of the verb springa 
‘to run,’ not an extension of the noun spring ‘a spring.’ Further south, in the neighbor- 
hood of Goteborg, -are- occurs after nouns and adjectives but in northern Bohuslin this 
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infix in the joint between two elements of a compound is of verbal nature or, sometimes, 
a development of the old genitive ending -ar. Some other names should be interpreted 
accordingly. 


There are four indexes at the end of the volume, one comprising all place- 
names included in the material, the others giving personal names and by- 
names appearing in the place-names, noteworthy dialectal words adduced in 
the interpretations, and phenomena of cultural interest of which the names 
give information. A map of the scale 1: 100,000 is attached to the attractive 
volume. 

ASSAR JANZEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Dre OrTS- UND FLURNAMEN DES LANDES APPENZELL. BAND I: GRAMMATISCHE 
DARSTELLUNG. Von Stefan Sonderegger. (Beitrige zur schweizer-deut- 
schen Mundartforschung, VIII.) Frauenfeld: Huber, 1958. Pp. xlv+634. 
S.Fr. 16.60. 


Das Land Appenzell, von dem hier die Rede ist, liegt im auersten Nordosten 
der Schweiz und hat einen Flicheninhalt von 160 amerikanischen Quadrat- 
meilen. Es zerfallt in zwei Halbkantone, das protestantische Ausser-Rhoden 
mit 47,938 Einwohnern und das katholische Inner-Rhoden mit 13,427 Ein- 
wohnern (nach der Volkszihlung vom 1. Dezember 1950). Appenzell Ausser- 
Rhoden (Abk.: AR) zerfallt weiterhin in drei Bezirke (Hinterland, Mittelland 
und Vorderland) mit zwanzig politischen Gerneinden, waihrend Appenzell 
Inner-Rhoden (Abk.: AJ) nur sechs politische Gemeinden aufweist und keine 
Bezirkseinteilung.! 

Der hier zur Anzeige kommenden Arbeit, der in den nachsten Jahren als 
zweiter Band ein Historisches Ortsnamenbuch des Landes Appenzell folgen soll, 
liegt eine vom Verfasser in den Jahren 1951/52 und 1953/54 angelegte Samm- 
lung von rund 6000 Namen mit etwa 40,000 Altern Belegformen zugrunde. 
Der zweite Band wird die Namen alphabetisch verzeichnen, die Ortlichkeiten 
beschreiben, kurz erklairen und samtliche Belege mit den Quellenangaben 
auffiihren. 

Eine Aufstellung aller fiir das Appenzellerland bekannter Ortsnamen- 
belege bis zum Jahre 1400 ergibt lediglich eine Zahl von 1202 Ortsnennungen, 
wobei 387 Nennungen in die Zeit bis 1300 fallen und 694 in die Zeit bis 1350. 
Die Hauptmasse der Belege setzt erst im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert ein, was 
auch mit dem Siedlungsvorgang zusammenhingt. Bei den vor 1400 zuriick- 
datierenden 1202 Belegen handelt es sich um viele Wiederholungen, z.B. 115 
Belege fiir Appenzell und je 50 Belege fiir Herisau und Hundwil. Somit beruht 
die grammatische Darstellung hauptsdchlich auf Namenmaterial aus der 
spaitmittelhochdeutschen und der neuhochdeutschen Periode. 

Beim Studium des vorliegenden Bandes lohnt es sich, gleichzeitig andere 
vom gleichen Verfasser stammende Arbeiten heranzuziehen, z.B. seine Unter- 
suchung “‘Zu den althochdeutschen Sachwértern in den lateinischen Urkunden 

1 Arthur Jacot, Schweizerisches Orts-Lexikon, 19. Aufl. (Luzern: C. J. Bucher, 


1957), 5. 11. Fiir die inner-rhodischen Gemeinden verwendet Sonderegger die Bezeich- 
nung Bezirk. 
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der Schweiz” in Archivalia et Historica, Festschrift Anton Largiadér (Ziirich, 
1958), S. 203-18. Von besonderm Nutzen ist das Baindchen Grundlegung 
einer Siedlungsgeschichte des Landes Appenzell anhand der Orts- und Flurnamen 
(Trogen: Fritz Meili, 1958; Sonderabdruck aus Appenszellische Jahrbiicher 
1957, 85. Heft), da es folgende dreizehn au®erst wertvolle Karten enthilt: 
Geographische Lage und politische Grenzen des Landes Appenzell; Vor- 
deutsche Sprachschichten in den Ortsnamen des Landes Appenzell; Urkund- 
liche Erstnennungen in den Kantonen Thurgau, St. Gallen und Appenzell bis 
800; Urkundliche Erstnennungen in den Kantonen Thurgau, St. Gallen und 
Appenzell bis 850; Nennungen des 8. und 9. Jahrhunderts; Nennungen des 
1o. und 11. Jahrhunderts; Nennungen des 12. Jahrhunderts; Nennungen des 
13. Jahrhunderts; Nennungen bis 1350; Nennungen bis 1400; Ortsnamen mit 
zweigliedrigen althochdeutschen Personennamen; Raubtiere und Raub- 
végel in Orts- und Flurnamen; Die Wil-Namen der Kantone St. Gallen 
und Appenzell. 

Nach Sonderegger macht die Gegend, wo heute die Stadt St. Gallen 
steht, mit dem angrenzenden Appenzellerland im Raume des Arbonerforstes 
noch im 8. Jahrhundert durchaus den Eindruck jener solitudo, von der die 
Viten des hl. Gallus sprechen. Der dreimalige Beleg Alpis bzw. Alpes fiir das 
Santisgebirge, auch Alpstein genannt, die friiheste schriftliche Benennung 
einer appenzellischen Ortlichkeit itiberhaupt, stammt aus dem letzten Viertel 
des 8. Jahrhunderts. In das bis dahin unbewohnte Land, zuniichst in den 
heutigen ausser-rhodischen Bezirk Hinterland, drangen die ersten aleman- 
nischen Siedler wahrscheinlich um dieselbe Zeit von Nordwesten her ein, 
zunichst einfach der Glatt nach flu®aufwiarts. 

Die Bibliographie der benutzten Fachliteratur (S. xxiii-xliv) umfaft 
nahezu 500 Titel. Die Darstellung besteht aus zwei Hauptteilen, Lautlehre 
(S. 1-464) und Wortbildung (S. 465-597), sowie einem Register (S. 598-634). 
In der Lautlehre werden Vokalismus und Konsonantismus einer systemati- 
schen Untersuchung unterworfen, z.B. die Vokale der Stammsilben, der End- 
silben, der Mittelsilben und der Prifixe. Nach eingehender Behandlung der 
Einzellaute werden in zusammenfassenden Abschnitten immer wieder auch 
allgemeine Erscheinungen dargestellt: Diphthongierung, Hiatustilgung, Run- 
dung, Entrundung, Brechung, Nasalierung, Dehnung der Kurzvokale, 
Kiirzung der Langvokale, Agglutination, Deglutination, hypokoristische 
Konsonantengemination, Kontraktionen, Silbenschwund, Kontaminations- 
formen. Das Kapitel Wortbildung bietet zunichst eine Suffixlehre (S. 465- 
569) und eine Erérterung der Zusammensetzung (S. 569-78), worauf ein 
Abschnitt iiber Besonderheiten der Wortbildung folgt (S. 579-97), in dem 
folgende Erscheinungen zur Sprache kommen: elliptische Bildungen, Ver- 
deutlichung, Streckformen, Steigerungsformen von Adjektiven in Namen, 
Zahlwoérter in Namen, Geschlecht der Orts- und Flurnamen, Geschlechts- 
wechsel. Das Register enthalt ausser einem Verzeichnis appenzellischer 
Orts- und Personennamen (S. 598-631) ein sehr hilfsreiches Sachregister zur 
Namenkunde (S. 631-33), ein ebenso wertvolles grammatisches Register (S. 
633-34), sowie ein Register der ausdriicklich erwahnten Erginzungen zum 
Schweiserischen Idiotikon (S. 634). 

In Hinsicht auf das heute so rege Interesse fiir Ortsnamen auf -wil ist 
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der dieser Frage gewidmete Anhang (S. 563-69) sehr willkommen. Der 
Verfasser kommt dabei zu folgendem Ergebnis: 


In dem, verglichen mit andern deutschen Gebieten, relativ spiten alemannischen 
Siedlungsverlauf des Landes Appenzell sind die -wil-Namen geradezu zu einem Leit- 
fossil der Besiedlung geworden, wie auch in Teilen der iibrigen Nordostschweiz (be- 
sonders im Toggenburg und in Teilen des Thurgaus). Die alemannische Besiedlung des 
Landes Appenzell setzt nach dem Absterben der -ingen-Namen ein (kein einziger 
solcher Typus; vgl. dazu Kanton St. Gallen, wo -ingen-Namen noch besonders in den 
nérdlicheren Kantonsteilen und im Rheintal zu finden sind), ist aber nach Abklingen 
der -wil-Namengebung noch nicht in allen Teilen abgeschlossen. Deshalb lassen uns die 
-wil-Namen eine dltere Besiedlungswelle schauen, ein Ergebnis, das auch sonst zum 
Gefiige dieser Namen pafit: die meisten sind mit alten althochdeutschen (z.T. noch 
zweigliedrigen) PN zusammengesetzt. 


Das mit erstaunlicher Akribie ausgearbeitete Werk wird in der Fach- 
literatur ohne Zweifel starke Wellen schlagen und befruchtend wirken. Nicht 
nur die deutsche Namen- und Wortforschung wird daraus grofen Nutzen 
ziehen, sondern auch die deutsche Grammatik und grammatische Forschung 
im allgemeinen. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


MEDIEVAL GERMAN Lyrics. Translated by Margaret F. Richey. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1958. Pp. go. 8s. 6d. 


Any work on German medieval poetry by the now retired Reader at the Uni- 
versity of London, Miss Margaret Fitzgerald Richey, deserves the serious 
attention of scholars and students in that field. Particularly her Gahmuret 
Anshevin, her Story of Parzival and the Graal, and, perhaps most important, 
her Essays on the Medieval German Love-lyric have earned her a reputation as 
one of the leading expositors of minnesong and courtly romance in England 
today. In the present slender volume she reprints some translations that had 
already appeared in the last-mentioned work and adds a goodly number of 
others, prefacing them with a twenty-page Introduction and subjoining a 
dozen brief notes at the end. 

Miss Richey’s selection is interesting because it does not follow the old 
familiar paths. Meinloh von Sevelingen, Hartwig von Raute, and Albrecht 
von Johansdorf stand side by side with Kiirenberg, Dietmar von Aist, 
Friedrich von Hausen, Heinrich von Veldeke, Heinrich von Morungen, Rein- 
mar, and Walther, who together with the three great courtly romancers and 
the later Neidhart make up the body of the book—a grand total of 62 poems. 
More than one-third of these—24 in number—are by Walther. 

The translations, while accurate and faithful to the meaning, do not 
attempt to do much with form, spirit, and melody. The first stanza of Wal- 
ther’s famous Under der Linden reads almost like prose: 


Under the linden tree in the field, 
Where the bed of us two had been, 
Strewn beautifully, flowers and grass 
May even now be seen. 





Morgan 


Down by the wood in a dale, 
Tandaradei, 
Sweetly sang the nightingale. 


So too In einem zwivellichen wan: 


Doubting, and in despondent mood, 
I had sat wondering what to do 
And thought that I no longer would 
On her expend my service true... 


That gives me hope. My faith I add unto it. 


It is to be noted, too, that in choice of poems, Miss Richey also uses an 
independent approach, often preferring the less well-known poem to the 
familiar one (e.g., Nos. 42, 43, 46; Ir sult sprechen and Owé war ist verswunden 
however are missing). This is no doubt an advantage for the scholar interested 
in seeing new poems translated, but a disadvantage for the tyro. 

The Introduction must be used with caution. The statements about 
manuscript C (p. 11), for example, are not quite accurate. Reinmar’s aversion 
to nature poetry is not even alluded to. The information about the sources 
of minnesong is incomplete, and what is said on the important subject of the 
musical side of these songs (p. 12) could have been enriched by more details. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


Tue SoNnGs OF NEIDHART VON REUENTHAL. Seventeen Summer and Winter 
Songs, set to their original melodies with translations and a musical and 
metrical canon. By A. T. Hatto and R. J. Taylor. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1958. Pp. xi+112. $4.25. 


There are types of scholarly books of which the German Selbstanzeige is the 
proper review, and the present work seems to me to fall into that category. 
No one who has not, as have the authors, examined the MSS and made the 
extensive studies of the texts which lie back of their findings and demonstra- 
tions (besides earlier allied investigations recorded in their bibliography) can 
pass a sound critical judgment on their findings as given here. All I can 
properly do is to tell the reader what is in the book and urge him to study it 
for himself. If he is interested in either music or medieval German poetry he 
will be, as I have been, both entertained and instructed. 

What is presented is the following matter: (1) an informative Preface, 
signed jointly, with both exposition and arguments as regards the authors’ 
undertaking; (2) a biographical account of the poet, assembling and assessing 
our scanty information; (3) for each song, the melody, sometimes with an 
alternate reading (4, 11, 12), the first strophe in MHG, a prose English trans- 
lation of this strophe (which is also printed under the melody), and a summary 
of the rest of the poem; (4) a description and discussion of the five MSS which 
supplied the authors with their texts (I am baffled by the statement on p. 48, 
regarding Manuscript s, that “the genuine Neidhard melodies . . . appear 
only in this manuscript’’; this apparently contradicts what is set forth else- 
where, especially regarding Manuscript c, “by far the most important 
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source’’); (5) a musically significant discussion of the melodies, including the 
authors’ explanation of their procedure in transcribing them (their emphasis 
on the “syllabic nature’’ of the songs is thrown into question by their own 
transcriptions; I count forty-seven instances in which there are two or more 
notes to a syllable, and the fact that Song 4a has more such cases than 
Song 4 suggests that actual singing practice may have differed from what is 
written down); (6) a careful, technical, and in part fundamental treatment of 
the metrics of the song texts, employing Heusler’s system of notations but 
extending his findings; (7) a detailed commentary on each song as to its 
metrical patterns (including textual problems and emendations) and its 
musical form (including its apparent tonality); (8) an appendix with a brief 
consideration of the melodies “belonging to poems which both Haupt and 
Wiessner consider to be the work of imitators of Neidhart’s manner’’; (9) a 
facsimile frontispiece of Song No. 7 from MS c¢, sufficiently indicative of the 
erudition required to solve the many problems encountered by the authors. 

Some deviations in form, when the text is printed under the melody 
(ja’st, ab’r, nu’st, man’ ge, s’ir, geg’n, hiw’r; many elisions of final e), bear out 
what I have long contended: that since the Minnelieder were sung, analysis 
of their metrical patterns must remain at best conjectural when we do not 
have their tunes. How could one know from the written text alone that 
“‘si ir’ is not two syllables but only one? It surprised me to find “‘da”’ in Song 3 
printed without the accent, especially since it begins a line and a musical 
bar. Also I do not understand why “si” sometimes has the accent and some- 
times not, e.g., in Song 12, where both forms occur. 

In some cases I should question the translations, though I recognize the 
problems involved and understand what the authors are about. But ‘two’ for 


‘ 


“alse” in Song 7 is clearly wrong, and “mit gewalteclicher hant” in Song 11 


,’ 


has been omitted. In Song 3 “gris” is inadequately rendered by ‘silver- 
grey,’ as hoarfrost is meant. The exultant tone of “hei” in Song 12 is not 
evident in ‘Oh’ of the translation. 

In any consideration of the music of another day and another civiliza- 
tion, one is necessarily conditioned by one’s own musical experience. It is 
impossible to say, even if we knew how these songs were actually performed 
(with instruments, chorally?), how they were heard by fourteenth-century 
audiences. To this listener the songs of Neidhart do not seem attractive; but 
this is probably more a fault in me than a defect in them. It is likely that the 
harmonies provided by modern accompaniments were in part supplied by 
the ears of Neidhart’s public, and that the modes which we no longer feel as 
disparate had a vital quality then which evoked a corresponding emotional 
response. 

Proofreading has been careful; I noted “léna”’ (22), “bei de” (34), 
“Neidhert” (76). 

BAYARD QuINCY MORGAN 
Stanford, California 


BONAVENTURA ‘DE TRIPLICI VIA’ IN ALTSCHWABISCHER UBERTRAGUNG. He- 
rausgegeben von Kurt Ruh. (Texte des spiten Mittelalters, Heft 6.) 
Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, [1957]. Pp. 64. DM 5.20. 
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The collection of which this booklet is No. 6 aims at making German manu- 
scripts and prints of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries available for study 
and research. The present volume presents a critical edition of a fifteenth- 
century East Swabian translation (from the area called Bayerisch-Uber- 
schwaben) of the most popular (299 Latin manuscripts) mystic-ascetic 
treatise De triplici via (alias Incendium amoris) of the medieval schoolman 
Johannes Fidanza, called Bonaventura (1221-74). The treatise develops in 
an extremely concise form a theology of mysticism, a Summa mystica, and 
represents the climax of a specifically Franciscan theology. 

The present text is not the only MHG translation of Bonaventura’s 
opuscule, as can be seen from the editor’s Vorrede (p. 8) and from the book 
Bonaventura deutsch (Bern, 1956) by the same author, Kurt Ruh. Our trans- 
lation is preserved in four Munich manuscripts (copies made from the lost 
prototype in the second quarter of the fifteenth century) and a Donaueschin- 
gen manuscript (Do) written in 1493 by Johannes Kornwachs. Ruh bases his 
edition on the first Munich manuscript (M 1) and gives variant readings of 
the other four manuscripts in the footnotes. 

Ruh’s publication is of great value both for the study of medieval Ger 
man mysticism and for a better knowledge of the development of the German 
language, especially its vocabulary. The literary background—the relation- 
ship with the Latin original as well as the relationship between the extant 
MHG manuscripts and the lost prototype and archetype—is carefully scruti- 
nized in an introduction of 29 pages, while the text itself covers pages 30-59, 
and a MHG-Latin glossary pages 60-64. 

Stylistically the translation differs from the writings of late MHG mysti- 
cism which had a language all its own. Apparently, the anonymous transla- 
tor was not aware of the style of the German mystics. Thus, the editor makes 
the characteristic observation (p. 27): “Recht kennzeichnend ist u.a. der 
Umstand, daf er [the translator] die in dieser Zeit so beliebten zweigliedrigen 
Ausdrucksformen bis auf wenige Ausnahmen gemieden hat.” 

A complete listing of all the words used in the text is included in the 
above mentioned Bonaventura deutsch, while the present publication contains 
only a very brief glossary referring primarily to scholastic-mystic concepts. 
This glossary should be useful in a study of both the Latin original (because 
of the German translation) and of the MHG translation (through the Latin 
words which are here translated). Words missing in Lexer’s MHG dictionary 
and in Diefenbach’s Glossarium Latino-Germanicum are specifically marked 
in the glossary. While in the text the manuscript spelling is reproduced, a 
certain standardization was considered necessary in the glossary. In this con- 
nection, I wonder whether the umlaut # in gliiklicheit ‘prosperitas’ (missing 
in Lexer) is justified, in view of the fact that in the text (p. 33, 1.2) the word 
reads gluglichait. 

The usefulness of such glossaries and word indexes for the study of 
changes in the meaning of words can be demonstrated by the entry kosen 
‘allocutio’ with a reference to page 40, line 12, where it is used as a substanti- 
vized infinitive. It is the MHG verb késen which is usually traced back to 
Latin causari ‘to debate a question, to plead a cause.’ In the passage of our 
text referred to (kosen der sel mit dem gesponse ‘affectionate talking of the 
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soul to her spouse’), kosen means ‘speaking to somebody in an affectionate 
tone.’ This agrees with the definition ‘sich vertraulich unterreden’ given for 
Swabian kosen by Fischer, Schwébisches Wérterbuch, tv, 650. This is also the 
meaning of French causer ‘to chat’ which agrees, moreover, syntactically with 
the quoted MHG passage. Therefore, it would seem advisable to seek the 
origin of MHG késen and OHG késén rather in a medieval French sphere of 
influence than directly in the Latin language. An emphatic form of MHG 
and NHG kosen is liebkosen. MHG lieb(e)kosen is assumed to have originated 
from a phrase ze liebe kosen. However, since liebe kosen seems to be more fre- 
quent than ze liebe kosen, the form kebe may have been an adverb in the sense 
of ‘affectionately.’ ‘To talk affectiogately’ is the regular meaning of liebkosen 
as late as the end of the eighteenth century. Today, however, standard Ger- 
man liebkosen means ‘to caress, to fondle’ in the sense of ‘to touch or stroke 
in order to show affection,’ that is, a completely wordless action. 


From Triibners Deutsches W érterbuch, tv, 239-40 (edited by Alfred Goetze), we 
learn that (a) Otfrid used the OHG verb késén in the sense ‘sich vertraut unterhalten,’ 
(b) kosen fell gradually out of use in standard German, but survived in some of the 
dialects, (c) only liebkosen occurs in the texts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, (d) in the second half of the eighteenth century, kosen was revived by sepa- 
ration from liebkosen, (e) kosen gained in popularity in the nineteenth century and is 
still alive today as a poetic word. Unfortunately, the semantic development is treated 
in a rather superficial way in that presentation, the numerous quotations being left 
without interpretation. Completely unsatisfactory is the treatment of liebkosen in O. 
Behaghel (Deutsche Syntax, 1 [1923], 696), where no meaning at all is given. 

The syntactic use of the artificially revived ‘Modewort’ kosen of the eighteenth 
century was patterned after existing synonyms, such as reden or sprechen, as can be 
seen in the following quotation from J. K. A. Musius (Volksmdarchen der Deutschen, 1, 
64. Bibliothek der Deutschen Nationalliteratur des achtzehnten und neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts [Leipzig, 1868)) : 


“ 


. . denn in den damaligen Zeiten war gar schlechte Polizei in der Unter- 
welt, die Seelen schweiften scharenweise in die Oberwelt herauf, gaben ihren 
hinterlassenen Freunden nichtliche Besuche und hatten Freiheit, mit ihnen 
nach Belieben zu kosen.”’ 


In this passage, kosen has the meaning ‘reden, sich aussprechen mit jemandem.’ The 
same Musius seems to use the word liebkosen already in the modern sense ‘to caress,’ 
but with the dative instead of the accusative of the object, as shown in the following 
passage (Musius, 1, 95-96): 


“Nichte lang unterhielt sie sich mit dem angenehmen Gedankenspiel, hiibsche 
Jungen zu beschleichen, sie unsichtbarerweise zu necken, inen zu liebkosen, 
den Kopf zu verriicken, durch Liebesqual sie zu peinigen . . . ” 


The following quotations from Carl Spitteler (1845-1924) will suffice to illustrate 
the meaning prevalent in standard NHG (from “Olympischer Friihling,” in Carl 
Spitteler, Gesammelte Werke, 1 [Ziirich, 1945], 380, lines 31-33): 


“Erbarmungsvoll erschienen aus dem Waldrevier 
Die Schwestern, nahmen ihr die Hand und kosien ihr 
Zartlich die Locken...” 


From “Gustav,” ibid., v, 140, lines 17-22: 
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“Und wahrend das herrliche Madchen diese Lichtgeheimnisse mit entziicktem 
Auge belauschte, . . . , iebkoste das Mineli ihre Freundin mit Hand und Mund, 
bald die schweren Locken wigend, bald verstohlen einen Kuf} auf ihren 
Nacken hauchend.” 


From “Hund und Katze,” ibid., v, 193, lines 13-15: 


. wo sie sich nun schnurrend und murrend niederkauerte und sich die 
Liebkosungen der feinen weifien Hinde gnadig gefallen lief.” 


In view of the fact that késén is used by Otfrid in the nonlegal sense of ‘conversing,’ 
MHG késen must be considered as a direct continuation of OHG késén. The meaning 
of the OHG word, however, must have been influenced by the same Vulgar Latin 
form of Latin causari which resulted in French causer. According to Albert Dauzat 
(Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise, 7th ed. [Paris, 1938], p. 150), French 
causer appears in the sense of ‘s’entretenir’ in the thirteenth century and was borrowed 
from Latin causari, which in its regular phonetic development had become Old French 
choser ‘to quarrel’ (W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches W érterbuch, 3rd ed. 
p. 171). 

The problem of the phonetic and semantic development of German kosen is by no 
means solved. Its study should be undertaken on a broader basis which would include 
that of French causer. It should make an excellent topic for a doctoral dissertation. I 
raised the question here merely for the purpose of showing the usefulness of such 
glossaries, with the proviso, however, that the lexical entry be accompanied by a 
reference to the passage in the text where the word occurs, as is done in our case. 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


MeETA KLOPSTOCK, GEBORENE MOLLER: BRIEFWECHSEL MIT KLOPSTOCK, 
IHREN VERWANDTEN UND FREUNDEN. Herausgegeben und mit Erliute- 
rungen versehen von Hermann Tiemann. [Hamburg:] Maximilian- 
Gesellschaft, 1956. Pp. 1007 (in three volumes). DM 6o. 


Justus Méser once listed ‘““‘Depeschen und Liebesbriefe”’ among the features 
constituting the characteristic pattern of an age, together with the various 
forms of intellectual, religious, political, and social life. More recently, Karl 
Lamprecht spoke (with a deplorable confusion of metaphors!) of epistolary 
style as “dieser Priifstein des Pulsschlages einer Zeit.’’ Indeed, good editions 
of correspondences delight the historical scholar. This holds true in full 
measure of Professor Tiemann’s publication. He has brought together a rich 
collection of letters from, to, and about Klopstock’s Cidli. Well over half of 
the material is here made available for the first time. Also in the case of previ- 
ously printed items the editor has, where it was possible, gone back to the 
manuscripts with a view to greater accuracy and completeness. 

The mine exploited in these volumes is the Klopstock-NachlaL, which— 
formerly in private hands, hard of access and, indeed, almost forgotten— 
was in 1950 acquired by the State and University Library in Hamburg. 

Meta Moller (1728-58), of that city, first became aware of Klopstock at 
the dressing table of a friend, through curl papers cut from pages of the 
Messias. Giseke told her about the great new poet and also encouraged the 
latter to visit her on his way to Copenhagen, in 1751. In 1754 they married; 
four years later she died in childbed. She was a highly educated woman: 
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French and Italian she is reported to have spoken fluently, English almost so, 
and she knew a measure of Latin, perhaps even had a smattering of Greek. 
In Copenhagen she later quickly picked up some Danish—in contrast, it 
seems, to her husband. Highly interesting is her correspondence with Samuel 
Richardson: here she berates George II for not appointing Edward Young to 
the vacant “place of Canterbury’: “I think the King knows not at all that 
there is a Young who illustrates his reign” (p. 664). 

This remark may be half playful; but her letters do show a peculiar 
naive self-assertiveness. ““O wie hoch schatze ich dich, da du Verweise (u so 
hart wie ich sie manchmal gebe) daf3 du die vertragen kannst!” she writes to 
her married sister Elisabeth, by six years her senior (p. 493); or she starts a 
letter to this same sister with the flattering words: “KI. ist eben verreist, was 
sollte ich also anders thun, als an dich schreiben, du mein Unterklopstock!”’ 
(p. 497). She does not hesitate to “talk down” to Elisabeth in intellectual 
matters and is, although childless, particularly generous with pedagogic ad- 
vice. Somewhat tactlessly, she can tell Elisabeth of having dreamt that one 
of the latter’s children had died: she does not believe in dreams, and yet .. . 
(p. 576). On her honeymoon trip she thoroughly annoys Gleim, who writes 
to Ramler: “Die Frau laft einem nicht einen Augenblick Zeit, mit dem Mann 
zu sprechen—Und der Mann ist so unartig, und leidet, daf die Frau mit 
Niemandem spricht als mit ihm, immer nur bey ihm sitzt, ihn immer bey der 
Hand hat, und Niemand kiift, als ihn” (p. 430). She must have heard of 
Gleim’s resentment, for a few weeks later she assures him: ‘‘Sie sollen immer 
bey Klopstok sitzen, Sie sollen seine beyden Hinde haben, Sie sollen ihn 
kiissen so viel Sie wollen” (p. 436). Is that irony? She seems to be in dead 
earnest. 


Her personality has amazingly many facets. Some passages in her letters 
strike us as painfully exaggerated. When she and Klopstock are first en- 
gaged, she writes to him: “. . . ich kiife dich fiir alles, fiir deine Oden kii®e 
ich dir die Hand, fiir den Messias die FiiSe. Ich kiife dich auch fiir alles, was 
du an Fanny geschrieben hast”’ (p. 273). But in the very same letter we find: 


’ 


“Hore einmahl du Affe . . .” (p. 274). Altogether, “Affe’’ is one of her regular 
terms of endearment; another favorite word is ‘“Sunge,” which is evidently 
meant to represent phonetically the Hamburg pronunciation of Junge 
[zUN9]. 

Astonishing is the erotic frankness in these letters: sometimes amusing 
and sometimes perplexing. As Klopstock’s fiancée, reminiscing about their 
first meeting, she writes to Giseke: ‘Kl las. Er hielte meine eine Hand. Das 
Herz schlug mir gewaltig, unsere Hinde wurden immer heisser, immer heis- 
ser, ich fiihlte sehr viel u, ich glaube, Kl. auch. Er las ein Stiick aus dem 
Mess:.... Er fragte, ob er nicht einen Kuf dafiir verdient hatte? ... Ich 
sagte, ich kiiste keine Mannsperson. Er disputirte viel dagegen. Ich dachte, 
warum kiist der Affe dich denn nicht? Du kannst ihm den Kuf® ja nicht geben!” 
(p. 14). The poet, she writes in the same letter, showed considerable interest 
in the neckline of her dress, and sighed in so doing. “Ich bemerkte es u 
wunderte mich, denn ich hatte KI bisher fiir einen blossen Geist gehalten 
(Itzt wei ichs wohl, da er einen eben so siissen Kérper hat)” (p. 12). Once, 
in Denmark, she and the wife of Johann Andreas Cramer, the court chaplain, 
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go to meet their husbands and, on the spur of the moment, decide to dis- 
semble as “Abendnymphen” and to approach their respective spouses tempt- 
ingly (p. 472). Small wonder that the manuscripts show evidence of the con- 
cern and disapproval of later members of the family: inked-out words, 
conventionalizing emendations, etc. 

Despite its ardent beginnings, the love between Klopstock and Meta 
reached its matrimonial consummation only after all kinds of confusion and 
misunderstanding. No two letters from him are alike, she tells him. He has 
to get over what he calls “die Ruinen von Fanny” in his heart (p. 167). In 
the end he thanks Providence for the sorrowfulness of his first love. Meta too 
had to go through some similar emotional trial; once he says to her: “Ich 
habe manchmal gedacht, dafi wir fiir einander die Liebe solange gelernt 
hatten” (p. 155). 

There follow, finally, the truly blissful years of married life. As the hap- 
piest of the sisters she is acclaimed, without grudge, by Elisabeth. There is 
also, as in every true marriage, the ridiculous element: “Maus” Klopstock 
calls her, and ‘‘Maus” she calls him (pp. 533, 679, 703). 

During her fatal pregnancy the shadows gather. Her stature grows as 
she anticipates death and steadfastly meets it. Her letters acquire a moving 
tone of simple solemnity: “Ich erstaune manchmal selbst iiber die Gelassen- 
heit, die ich die ganze Schwangerschaft iiber gehabt habe, da ich doch so 
gliickselig in dieser Welt bin! . . . Nun, Gott mag mir geben, was er will; 
ich bin immer gliicklich, ein ferneres Leben mit dir—oder ein Leben mit 
Thm!” (p. 696). She dies a grim death; and then she is buried in Ottensen 
under the stone bearing the lines from the Messias, chosen by her as far back 
as 1752. 

Indefinitely one would like to go on discussing these letters. But only a 
few more points of particular interest may be mentioned. We find Klopstock 
learning English by plunging into Young (p. 184); too often we forget that 
in his youth he could not read Paradise Lost in the original. We observe his 
method of working on the Messias: without regard for continuity he com- 
pletes, as Meta tells Richardson, “fragments here and there, of a subject of 
which his soul is just then filled” (p. 663; cf. pp. 668 f.). Klopstock, the friend 
of the great Bernstorff, may say in 1752: “. . . der Erden Kénige sind Kénige 
der Erden, u ich bin, was ich bin!” (p. 214). At the same time the cultural lag 
is such that Meta may not wear pearls in Copenhagen (p. 446); yet she does 
not want her husband to accept a title (p. 398). A precious little item of cul- 
tural history is a letter from Hagedorn to Bodmer in flawless English (pp. 
327 {.). The good printer Richardson we find referring to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Hanoverian city of Géttingen as “Gottenburg” (p. 659; cf. pp. 
664, 672). 

The value of these letters does not in general lie in the amount of factual 
information that they give. How little, e.g., does Klopstock say about his 
human and physical environment in Copenhagen. Yet both he and Meta, 
when they are so minded, give travel descriptions of intense interest (pp. 
503 ff., 513 ff., 606 f.). With a few words she can evoke the mood of a peace- 
ful summer evening on the bank of the Elbe (p. 261), describe a crisp winter 
day in Lingby in a passage that reads like a prose sketch for her husband’s 
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later ode “Der Eislauf” (p. 551), or give a matter-of-fact account of her 
household in Copenhagen (pp. 553 f.). 

Parts of the correspondence are, for our taste, monotonously effusive, 
and their repetitious sentimentality contrasts oddly with the staidness of such 
addresses as ‘‘meine Mollern” on one hand, with “kleiner lieber Affe’”’ on the 
other. Some of Meta’s letters are graceful little capriccios (e.g., that to J. A. 
Schlegel of 6 August 1754). Future developments in German literature appear 
adumbrated by the preference for the free and easy ‘“‘Sunge”’ or by the use of 
“wild” as an expression of exultation (pp. 261, 270). Indeed, two passages 
from Klopstock’s letters of 1752 already have a true Sturm-und-Drang ring: 
“Du aber, Grosser Grosser Unaussprechlichster, Namenlosester unter allen 
deinen namenlosen Wundern, du dessen Allgegenwart dicht um mich her ist, 
u vor dem ich mein stilles volles Auge bedecke .. .” (p. 249)—“Sprich! u 
dann dann!—hier ist meine Lippe! Und hier sternt mein Auge dir! Ich weis 
nicht, was ich noch alles durch einander schreiben werde”’ (p. 251). Comment 
seems superfluous. But such lines, it must be added, are sporadic. 

The texts are evidently very carefully reproduced. Questioning some 
readings that at first looked unconvincing, I sent for microfilms of the perti- 
nent manuscript passages; the editor was always proved correct.' In the 
letters exchanged between Meta and Richardson, however, I found a few 
deviations from the main source, The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, 
ed. Barbauld (London, 1804).? 

Professor Tiemann’s commentary is full and highly informative. The 
only major error I can discover is the statement that Bernstorff came from 
a family landed in Hanover and Holstein (p. 778): “Mecklenburg” should 
be substituted for “Holstein.” And the Bernstorff manor of Gartow is in the 


Hanoverian Wendland, not in Holstein (p. 883). Quite legitimately the notes 
do not attempt to cover every minor point. Yet in a few cases additional 
elucidation would be welcome. Thus, e.g., one misses a brief objective state- 
ment on Frederick V, whose personality was far more questionable than one 
would gather from Klopstock’s and Meta’s pronouncements and from the 


1 One such passage is that where Meta complains of a slight she has suffered when 
passing in a boat between Danish warships anchored off Copenhagen: ‘‘Das Seewesen 
ist doch so schén lebhaft. Die Danen selbst werden da lebhaft. Nur, welches mich sehr 
piquirte, [ich] konnte im Gesichte so vieler Bootskerle abfahren u hernach zwischen 
so viel Schiffen durch, ohne daf einer mich wiirdigte, Hure zu schreien. Du weist mit 
welchem Feuer unsre brave freye Bootsleute das thun!”’ (p. 509). “Unsre . . . Boots- 
leute” refers to the sailors of her native Hamburg. The somewhat perplexing passage 
seems to find its explanation by a parallel on p. 517: “Wir wurden von Matrosen und 
Soldaten ... mit ihrer gréSten Ehrenbezeugung, die auch eine Prinzessin von ihnen 
anhéren mu, begrii®t. Sie besteht darin, daf§ sie zehnmal Hurrah rufen.” “Hure”’ 
evidently represents a (broadly humorous) attempt at a phonetic spelling for a pro- 
nunciation of “hurrah” (huré) which would seem to be in accord with Hamburg 
speech of the eighteenth century, possibly reinforced by English “hurray.” 

? Tiemann’s text has “Mrs. Rowe’’ for “Mrs. Rowe” on p. 652 and “dear gentle- 
men” for “dear gentleman” on p. 654. On p. 653 “Let me know” should start a new 
paragraph, and on p. 657 “all raptures” should not have been changed to “all [in] 
raptures.” On p. 672 (not from Barbauld) “the World ours’’ should, of course, be “the 
Word ours.” 
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bulk of literature on Klopstock. Or there is the matter of the threatening 
occupation of Holstein by the Russians in 1756 (p. 562); here a word would 
have been in order about the relations between the Danish royal house 
(“kénigliche Linie”’) and its junior agnates, the house of Gottorp (“‘herzogliche 
Linie”’), about their hereditary strife and the close ties between Gottorp and 
Russia. What constituted the “long misfortune” of Klopstock’s parents (p. 
252)? The reader might have been helped to distinguish the two ‘Hann- 
chens” appearing in confusing proximity on p. 382 (1: Klopstock’s sister; 
2: Giseke’s wife). On the semantic side I note the following desiderata: 
‘kepern’ (p. 4509; a textile term), ‘Hiaderwahren’ (p. 464), ‘Quadrille’ (p. 
485; here referring to a card game), ‘Caneel’ (p. 558; a regional word for 
cinnamon). It is refreshing to read passim the honest admission “nicht 
ermitteltes Zitat.” Would a comparable statement be in order for the ana- 
creontic poem discussed by Meta on pp. 355 f.? 


As minor errors and deficiencies in the notes I would list the following. On page 
761 a partial list of the Bremer Beitrdger, while including some less important names, 
omits those of Gellert, Rabener, J. E. Schlegel, Zacharié. The note on J. A. Schlegel 
(p. 795) might well have identified him for the reader as the father of the two most 
famous bearers of the name. On page 797 there is a reference to J. L. Kind’s Edward 
Young in Germany (New York, 1906); it would have been even more appropriate to 
mention the later study by M. W. Steinke: Edward Young’s “Conjectures on Original 
Composition” in England and Germany (Dissertation, U. of Illinois; New York, 1917). 
In the spring of 1752 Klopstock evidently left Denmark after, not on 24 May (p. 826, 
note on letter 101; correction based on p. 226). The publication data for Gellert’s 
Schwedische Grafin is 1747/48, not 1746 (p. 833). It seems that the Culex should be 
termed pseudo-Virgilian, not Virgilian (p. 855). Klopstock presented volume 1 of the 
Messias to Frederic V on 28 (not: 26) December 1755 (p. 890; correction based on pp. 
484 f.). The reader would be interested in knowing that Alberti (p. 898) is the father- 
in-law of Reichardt and Tieck—and even that three of the daughters of this liberal 
theologian became Roman Catholics, one of them a nun. The Frankfurt mentioned on 
page 903 should be identified as Frankfurt on the Oder, and the note explaining the 
use of the word “‘Comédie”’ for serious drama (also on p. 903) seems out of focus: in the 
eighteenth century the term is used for drama in a general sense (as in French). Also 
the note on “fade” as an English word (p. 937) misses the point: Meta is clearly using 
it (in italics!) as a French vocable within an English context. 

A few points in the introduction and the notes are unclear or vaguely formulated: 
pages 737 (“Meta Moller [war]... die ‘scherzhafte Babet’..., mit der Boursault 
Briefe gewechselt hatte’), 786 (“‘daher hier Cimber = Obotrite’’), 800 (I fail to discover 
“zweimalige Redezeichen” in the text), 879 (statement about forms of address in letter 
197). 

Would it not have been better to give pertinent information consistently at the 
earliest possible opportunity? Why, e.g., is the note on the Princess of Plén attached 
to letter 293 rather than 174? The biographical statement concerning Catharina 
Elisabeth Schlebusch on page 908 duplicates that found on page 762. A few cross- 
references are faulty: on page 769 (sub ANAKREON) read “M 29.4.51” (for “M 29.5.51 
A”); on page 801 (sub TRAUVERSPIEL) “M 12.11.51’; on page 804 (sub Serpe) “M 
13.12.51"; on page 812 (sub Eryn RATHSEL, end) “Ks.-11.1.52 A.” Also the reference 
“Magon S. 61 ff.” (p. 824) seems to involve an oversight. One would wish that, for 
easier reference, all works cited in the notes were included in the bibliography. It is 
regrettable that the hexameters quoted are consistently printed in broken lines, thus 
losing all rhythmic unity. 
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In a supplementary essay (pp. 955-74) Professor Erich Trunz discusses 
“Meta Moller und das 18. Jahrhundert.” Limitations of space forbid a de- 
tailed evaluation. Suffice it to say: briefly but masterfully he sketches her 
native background, her personality (perhaps stressing her problematic side 
somewhat less than I have done), and her place in the emotional and intel- 
lectual development of the pre-Goethean age in general as well as in the 
history of German letter-writing in particular. 

The 1007 pages of the work are bound in three (consecutively paginated) 
handsome volumes published under the auspices, and for the members, of the 
Maximilian-Gesellschaft, a bibliophile society that has put out many beauti- 
ful editions and has its seat in Hamburg. Nonmembers may order the book 
through Verlag Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co., Hamburg 36. 

To conclude: this is an important and indeed a fascinating publication; 
we are grateful to those who have produced it, especially to the editor, Pro- 
fessor Tiemann. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Diz ENTSTEHUNG VON GOETHES WERKEN IN DOKUMENTEN. Von Momme 
Mommsen unter Mitwirkung von Katharina Mommsen. Band 1, Abal- 
demus bis Byron. Band 11, Cacilia bis Dichtung und Wahrheit. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1958. Pp. xlix+560+12 Abbildungen. Pp. xv+529. 
DM 35 each. 


Die Verlagsankiindigung lief vermuten, da es sich bei Mommsens Werk 
trotz verschiedener Titelfassungen im Prinzip um etwas Ahnliches wie in 
Grafs groBem Standardwerk Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen handelt. In dan- 
kenswert-vornehmem Gegensatz zu den Anspriichen manches anderen 
Neufassers erkennt Mommsen die Verwandtschaft und das bleibende Ver- 
dienst seines Vorgingers und “Vorbildes” an. Den Titeln nach sihe es so 
aus, als hitte sich Grif auf Goethes eigne Au®erungen beschrankt, wahrend 
Mommsen nicht-goethische Dokumente als gleichberechtigt heranziehen 
kénnte. Tatsichlich wird sich jeder Benutzer von Grif (seines Faust-Bandes 
z. B.) daran erinnern, daf$ Graf in sehr richtiger Einsicht auch an Goethe 
gerichtete AuGerungen bietet, die zuweilen schwerer als des Dichters eigne 
wiegen. Und wie Grif, li8t Mommsen die fremden Auferungen in Petit 
drucken. Hier also liegt kein prinzipieller Unterschied. Hingegen ist ein sehr 
wesentlicher dadurch angedeutet, da Graf das Wort ‘“‘Dichtungen,’”” Momm- 
sen jedoch das Wort “Werke” im Titel gebraucht. Fast jeder Benutzer von 
Graf wird es als schmerzlich empfunden haben, daf} dieser—einer sehr stren- 
gen Auslegung seines Titels entsprechend—von Dichtung und Wahrheit nur 
die eindeutig dichterischen Einlagen, nicht aber die Hauptmasse des Bio- 
graphischen und Historischen behandelt. (Die Einzeluntersuchungen von 
Alt und Jahn haben iiber diesen Mangel nie hinweghelfen kénnen.) Seit 
Grafs Zeit diirfte sich die Einsicht in den primar-kiinstlerischen Charakter 
von Dichtung und Wahrheit, den Goethe selbst ausgesprochen hatte, durch- 
gesetzt haben. Jedoch ist diese Frage fiir Mommsens Vorgehen ohne Bedeu- 
tung, da er unter ‘‘Werken”’ keinesfalls nur die dichterischen, sondern auch 
die kunst-, natur- und literarwissenschaftlichen versteht. Ausgeschlossen 
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sind bei Mommsen die Lyrik, weil sie bei Grif zuletzt und am zureichendsten 
behandelt ward, amtliche Schriften, Prosaspriiche, fiir die sich Entstehungs- 
zeugnisse in Heckers Ausgabe finden, und unbestimmbare Paralipomena. So 
erscheinen—nach fliichtigem Vergleich—bei Graf nur etwa 15 der 208 Titel 
der beiden jetzt vorliegenden Bande Mommsens. 

Gruppieren wir die bei Mommsen alphabetisch geordneten Nummern 
nach dem Ort ihres ersten Erscheinens, so wird der Goethe-Kenner sofort 
verstehen, daf ihr weitaus gréfter Teil dem wissenschaftlich-theoretischen 
Felde zugehéren mu, also bei Graf nicht erfaBt sein kann. Es erschienen 
davon erstmals zu Goethes Lebzeiten: in der Géschenausgabe: 1 Nummer; 
inden Neuen Schriften (bei Unger): 1; in der ersten Cotta-Ausgabe: 2; in der 
zweiten Cotta-Ausgabe: 1; in der Ausgabe letzter Hand: 1; in Ueber Kunst 
und Alterthum: 46 (davon 3 von anderen, nur mit Zusitzen Goethes); in Zur 
Morphologie: 17; in der Jenaischen Allgemeinen Litteratur-Zeitung: 9; im 
Morgenblatt: 6; in sonstigen Zeitungen oder Taschenbiichern: 9; in Einzel- 
drucken: 14 (davon stammen vier von anderen Autoren, zwei sind Einzel- 
blatter); in Briefwechseln: 1. Nach Goethes Tode erschienen erstmals: in der 
Ausgabe letzter Hand: 9; in der Quartausgabe 1836-37: 4; in Briefwechseln: 
2; bei Schéll, Biedermann etc.: 8; im Goethe-Jahrbuch: 6; in der ersten Ab- 
teilung der Weimar-Ausgabe: 14; in deren zweiter Abteilung (Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Schriften): 32. Weiterhin schwillt die Zahl der behandelten Werke 
dadurch an, da® auch bloBe Projekte und nicht Erhaltenes (wie teilweise 
schon bei Graf) aufgefiihrt und die Entstehungsdokumente geboten werden. 
Zu dieser Kategorie des behandelten Nichtvorhandenen gehéren 15 Num- 
mern. Autor und Verlag diirften sehr konservativ rechnen, wenn sie 5 bis 6 
Bande (jeder Band zu mehr als 500 Seiten) ankiindigen. 

Sehen wir uns die einzelnen Artikel dem Umfange nach an, so finden wir, 
da® fiir Dichtung und Wahrheit auf 182 Seiten die meisten Dokumente 
beigebracht sind. Danach kommen zahlenmiafig die Dokumente zur Her- 
ausgabe des Briefwechsels zwischen Schiller und Goethe (60 Seiten, wozu noch 
die gesondert gebotenen Dokumente iiber die Widmung an den Kénig von 
Bayern auf 7 weiteren Seiten kommen). Die Dokumente zu den beiden 
Aufsiatzen iiber das Rostocker Bliicherdenkmal und zu der dazugehérenden 
“‘Anforderung an den modernen Bildhauer” nehmen zusammen 61 Seiten ein; 
diejenigen zu dem Aufsatz ‘‘Dem Menschen wie den Thieren ist ein Zwischen- 
knochen der obern Kinnlade zuzuschreiben. Jena, 1786” 58 Seiten. Danach 
folgen umfangsmafig auf je 50 Seiten die Dokumente zu Goethes Teilnahme 
an Boisserées Domwerk und zu den Beitrigen zur Optik. Weitere verhilt- 
nismafig umfangreiche Dokumentensammlungen sind diejenigen zur Ent- 
stehung der Besprechung “‘Joseph Bossi iiber Leonard da Vinci Abendmahl 
zu Mailand” (24 Seiten); des Briefwechsels swischen Goethe und Zelter (26 
Seiten); der Campagne in Frankreich 1792. Belagerung von Maynz (34 Seiten); 
des Benvenuto Cellini (40 Seiten). 

Da Dichtung und Wahrheit der letzte Titel in den vorliegenden Banden 
ist, stellt dieses unter den 208 bisher behandelten Titeln das einzige GroBwerk 
Goethes dar. Die mit A, B und C beginnenden Epen und Dramen Goethes 
sind kleineren Formats und ebenso die ihnen entsprechenden Dokumenten- 
sammlungen. Jedoch seien von den relativ kleineren Dokumentensammlungen 
als besonders fruchtbar erwahnt diejenigen zu “Uber eine altdeutsche Tauf- 
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schale”’ (11 Seiten), zu der Besprechung des Wunderhorns (6 Seiten), zu dem 
von Goethe nie ausgefiihrten Bernhard von Weimar (9 Seiten), zu der Be- 
sprechung von Gries’ Ubersetzung der Tochter der Luft (6 Seiten). Der 
Rezensent wagt nicht, die Bedeutsamkeit der zahl- und umfangreichen Doku- 
mente zu Goethes naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften zu beurteilen. 

Da—mit Ausnahme der Briefwechsel—Dichtung und Wahrheit das um- 
fangreichste der behandelten Werke darstellen diirfte, so scheint es natiirlich, 
daf die darauf beziiglichen Dokumente den breitesten Raum einnehmen. 
Bedenken wir jedoch, daf den 182 Seiten von Dokumenten bei Mommsen 
1257 Seiten Text in der Ausgabe letzter Hand gegeniiberstehen, waihrend den 
61 Seiten von Dokumenten zu den drei Aufsitzen iiber das Bliicherdenkmal 
12 Seiten Text (davon zweieinhalb aus Schadows Feder) in der gleichen 
Ausgabe entsprechen, dann finden wir, dafi Haupttext und Dokumente bei 
Dichtung und Wahrheit im Verhiltnis von 100 zu 14.4 zueinander stehen, bei 
den Denkmalsaufsadtzen aber im Verhiltnis von 100 zu 508. Solches Verhiilt- 
nis zwischen Entstehungsdokumenten und endgiiltigem Werke mu zunachst 
grotesk anmuten. Sihen wir lediglich Goethes offizielle Werke als wesentlich 
an, wie es Mommsens Titel selbst zu suggerieren scheint, dann kénnte es im 
Falle der Dokumente zu den an sich wenig eindrucksvollen Denkmalsauf- 
sitzen heifen: “Ein groBer Aufwand ist vertan.” Jedoch gehért gerade dies 
Dokumentenmaterial zu dem aufschlu®reichsten und anziehendsten der 
beiden Bande. Wenn wir Goethes Wesen und Wirken nacherleben wollen, 
dann wird es sich uns viel unmittelbarer und eindrucksvoller in den Doku- 
menten als in den fertigen Aufsaitzen erschlieBen. Und das ist gar kein Zufall. 
Auch nicht nur das Produkt des bienenfleiSigen jetzigen Herausgebers. 
Goethe selbst hatte sich einen immer mehr anschwellenden Aktenfaszikel 


iiber die Denkmalsache angelegt, nachdem ihm die Mecklenburgischen 
Stinde die Oberaufsicht iiber die Denkmalserrichtung angetragen hatten. 
Zum erstenmal werden hier die (zu grofSen Teilen natiirlich schon friiher 
verstreut publizierten) Dokumente und Briefe in sachlichem Zusammenhang 
vor uns ausgebreitet, wie sie Goethe selbst einst vorlagen. Goethes Formsinn 
erstreckte sich bis auf solche Aktenfaszikel, und gerade den auf das Bliicher- 
denkmal beziiglichen betrachtete er nach eignem Ausspruch mit besonderm 


” 


“Vergniigen” und mit “Zufriedenheit.” Ahnlich verhilt es sich mit der 
Dokumentenmasse, die sich auf Boisserées Domwerk bezieht und an deren 
Ende Mommsen mit kiinstlerisch sicherer Hand das riihrende Goethe-Wort 
setzt: ““Glauben Sie mir, daf} ich schon seit Jahren die Last des Domwerks im 
Stillen mittrage.”’ Hier ist das Verhialtnis zwischen Dokumenten und offi- 
ziellem Werk vielleicht noch grotesker als bei dem Bliicherdenkmal, weil die 
von Boisserée erhoffte grofe Besprechung Goethes niemals zustande kam. 
Aber welch einen intim-lebensunmittelbaren Einblick gewinnen wir in das 
Zusammenwirken fiihrender Geister zweier sich beriihrender Epochen! 

So sollte der Leser keinen Augenblick daran zweifeln, dafi wir es mit 
einer héchst wichtigen, ja begliickenden Publikation exakter Goethefor- 
schung zu tun haben. Da Goethe seine dichterischen Plaine in grofer Stille 
austrug, haben die meisten bei Graf gebotenen Materialien iiber die Dich- 
tungen nur Sekundircharakter. Da bei Mommsen die Werke theoretischer 
Art weitaus iiberwiegen und da sich Goethe iiber diese Gegenstinde beim 
Fortschreiten der Arbeit dauernd mit Fachleuten schriftlich beriet und 
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sorgfailtige Aktensammlungen dariiber anlegte, die oft gegenstandsnaher und 
aufschluGreicher sind als die offiziellen Verlautbarungen, ist Mommsens 
Titel eigentlich zu bescheiden. Das Werk fiihrt uns unmittelbar—wenn nicht 
zu dem Dichter Goethe—so gewifs zu dem universellen, kulturbeflissenen 
Weisen, den wir als den letzten—deutsch-verspiteten—grofen Renaissance- 
Menschen (wenn auch nicht in Nietzsches Sinne) ansehen zu diirfen glauben. 
Freilich werden sich die Goldadern des Mommsenschen Werkes nur dem- 
jenigen erschlieBen, der es um seiner selbst willen, nicht nur als historischen 
Hintergrund zu den Werken, die zum Teil wenig anziehend oder bedeutend 
wirken, studiert. Bei solchem Studium diirfte sich nun die mechanisch- 
alphabetische Anordnung nach den Titeln der Werke als Hindernis erweisen. 
Zur Lebendigmachung der iiberreichen Schatze wird es vielleicht méglich 
sein, am Ende in Appendices das ganze Material stichworthaft nach sach- 
lichen Gesichtspunkten umzugruppieren; auch an chronologische Tabellen 
ware zu denken, wodurch sichtbar wiirde, wie lange sich Goethe mit einem 
Einzelproblem beschaftigte, wie viele Interessen und Beschaftigungen zu 
einem bestimmten Zeitpunkt nebeneinander herliefen. (Die auf dem Markt 
befindliche Chronik von Goethes Leben kann nicht den Anspruch machen, auch 
nur ein Skelett darzustellen!) Sollte uns je eine wirklich umfassende Intel- 
lektual-Biographie Goethes (die sehr viel mehr Lebensfiille als eine Personal- 
Biographie enthalten wiirde) beschert werden, dann wire Mommsens Werk 
die weitaus wichtigste Materialien-Sammlung dafiir. Sie wird wohl nie ge- 
schrieben werden, und tatsachlich wird Mommsens vollendetes Werk fiir den 
Goethe-Kenner diese vollstandige Intellektualbiographie darstellen, nur wird 
er sich die einzelnen alphabetisch-beziehungslos nebeneinander liegenden 
Stiicke selbst zusammensetzen miissen. 

Wir erfahren zur Zeit solch intensive Arbeit am Goethe-Erbe, daf jede 
einzelne Publikation, die das Resultat von jahrelanger vorausgehender 
Forschungs- und Ordnungsarbeit ist, in einzelnen Punkten im Augenblick 
ihres Erscheinens bereits veraltet sein mu. So werden bei Mommsen die 
Reinhard-Briefe noch nach der Ausgabe von 1850 zitiert (die neue, voll- 
standigere Ausgabe triagt die Jahreszahl 1957, diirfte aber erst 1958 im Buch- 
handel erhaltlich geworden sein). Goethes Bibliothek, Katalog (Weimar, 1958) 
erscheint bei Mommsen natiirlich iiberhaupt nicht. Befremden mag es, daf 
die Akademie nicht dafiir Sorge trigt, da in all ihren Goethe-Veréffent- 
lichungen die gleichen Siglen gebraucht werden, nachdem die in der Weimar- 
Ausgabe gebrauchten fiir die im Akademie-Verlag erscheinenden Werke 
Goethes modifiziert wurden (Ergdnzungsband I. Die Gesamt- und Einzeldrucke 
von Goethes Werken, Berlin, 1956). So steht bei Mommsen die Sigle C noch 
fiir die sog. Oktavausgabe der Ausgabe letzter Hand, wihrend diese in der 
Akademie-Ausgabe die Sigle C* erhalten hat. 

Bei einem Werk, das die Originalschreibung der Dokumente beibehilt, ist die An- 
gabe von Druckfehlern fast unméglich. Mit Bestimmtheit kann der Rezensent nur 
sagen, da das Erscheinungsjahr von Bulling (Bd. 1, S. xli) Jena 1932 (statt 1832) sein 
mu. Auf S. 428 von Bd. 1 spriiche man wohl genauer von Zelters “‘Stiefsohn” (statt 
“altestem Sohn’). Ob zwischen A bis Di... irgendwelche Titel ausgelassen sind, 
vermag der Rezensent nicht mit absoluter Sicherheit nachzupriifen. Jedoch sei darauf 
hingewiesen, daf} die bevorstehende Veréffentlichung des in Chicago lagernden litera- 
rischen Nachlasses der Ottilie von Goethe es méglicherweise nétig machen wird, in 
einem Nachtragbande die Dokumente: iiber Goethes Teilnahme an der Zeitschrift 
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Chaos zu publizieren. Ein Versehen in der Numerierung der Inhaltsangabe scheint 
vorzuliegen, wenn der auf S. 252 beginnende Artikel “Das Unternehmen wird ent- 
schuldigt. ... Die Absicht eingeleitet.... Der Inhalt bevorwortet” in der Inhalts- 
angabe erst als Nr. 194 unter “Das Unternehmen wird entschuldigt” und dann als 
Nr. 198 als “Der Inhalt bevorwortet” (beide natiirlich mit gleicher Seitenzahl) 
erscheint; im Inhaltsverzeichnis des dritten Bandes wird nun der gleiche Artikel mit 
neuer Nummer unter “Die Absicht eingeleitet” noch einmal aufgefiihrt werden 
miissen. Eine Auffiihrung des zweiten und dritten Teils des Titels mit Seitenhinweis, 
aber ohne eigne Nummer, wire gliicklicher gewesen. 


Obgleich sich der Rezensent keinesfalls fiir die sachliche Richtigkeit 
jeder einzelnen Zeile verbiirgen kann, so hat er doch den Eindruck gewonnen, 
da es sich nicht nur um eine ungeheuer weitgespannte, mit unglaublich 
selbstlosem Forscherflei durchgefiihrte, sondern auch sehr gewissenhafte 
Arbeit handelt. Den Verfassern, der Akademie und allen iibrigen am Zu- 
standekommen dieses Riesenprojekts Beteiligten sollte sich die Goethefor- 
schung, die Germanistik, die deutschsprachige, ja die gesamtabendlandische 
Kultur zu aufrichtigem Danke verpflichtet fiihlen und dessen Ausspruch mit 
der Bitte (die sich auch an die Herren Politiker richtet) verbinden, die Weiter- 
und Zuendefiihrung dieses héchst wiinschenswerten schénen Riesenwerkes 
mit allen Mitteln zu férdern. 


Hans ALBERT MAIER 
University of Connecticut 


GOETHE IN DER HISPANISCHEN WELT. Von Udo Rukser. Stuttgart: J. B. Metz- 
lersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. Pp. 235. Cloth, DM 29. 


Udo Rukser’s book fills a definite gap. J.-J. A. Bertrand’s “Goethe en Es- 
pagne” (in: Mélanges ...offerts 4 Fernand Baldensperger, 1 |Paris, 1930], 
39-53) is an excellent introductory essay; however, it presents only a fraction 
of the material. There are, furthermore, a few specialized studies of Goethe’s 
relationship to the Spanish world; most of these papers deal with the impact 
of Spanish literature (e.g., Calder6én) on Goethe, rather than vice versa. 

Rukser studies all the phases of the reception of Goethe’s work and per- 
sonality in Spain, Catalonia, Mallorca, and Spanish-speaking America. The 
first part (some twenty-five pages) presents an intellectual history of these 
countries since the eighteenth century, with particular emphasis on the cul- 
tural ties with Germany. Translations and evaluations of Goethe’s work are 
discussed in a’ second part. The third chapter deals with the reaction to 
Goethe’s work and to his person as a whole. Finally, in addition to a very 
useful index, Rukser gives a bibliography of the Spanish and Catalan trans- 
lations and critical writings in chronological order. While the list is not quite 
complete—this reviewer was able to add some six items to it—it is by far the 
the most complete bibliography thus far. A huge amount of research has 
gone into these pages and we must be thankful to the author for having 
undertaken such an enormous task. 

Rukser’s findings offer no great surprises. For a long time France served 
as an intermediary in the transmission to Spain of Goethe’s fame and works. 
The patriotic element in Hermann und Dorothea apparently attracted the 
Spaniards during their war against Napoleon. In spite of the negative attitude 
of the Church, the Werther fever swept through Spain. In the second half of 
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the nineteenth century the poetry and Faust gained predominance, while the 
twentieth century turned to a greater selection of Goethe’s works as well as 
to Goethe the man (Ortega y Gasset). In Spanish-speaking America only a 
group of Cuban literati of the nineteenth century and now Alfonso Reyes in 
Mexico show more than ordinary interest in Goethe. In contrast to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, speakers of Spanish are extremely fortunate in having a 
modern translation of Goethe’s works (4,603 pages, double columns) by 
R. Cansinos Assens (Madrid: Aguilar, 1944-45. According to Rukser [p. 52] 
a third edition is being prepared). Rukser’s survey also points out the fact 
that no single important Spanish author shows a particularly deep involve- 
ment with Goethe’s work or personality, except perhaps Ortega y Gasset 
(Santayana, whom Rukser includes, does not belong in this study, of course). 
Thus, the author is correct in presenting a comprehensive account rather 
than a more readable analysis of the writings of a few authors and their rela- 
tionship to Goethe, as Flora E. Ross has done for France (Goethe in Modern 
France. With Special Reference to Maurice Barres, Paul Bourget, and André 
Gide (Urbana, 1937]). 

Rukser’s thesis throughout the book is that with the increasing Euro- 
peanization of Spain came an increasing appreciation of Goethe and that 
Goethe in turn, with Heine, Nietzsche, and others, influenced Spain in the 
process. While this is unquestionably true, Rukser’s presentation of the facts 
leaves much to be desired. I am not concerned here so much with external 
blemishes such as the poorly printed bibliography, the total disregard for the 
Spanish accent mark (Ruben Dario, Rubén Dario, Rubén Dariéd, and also 
the correct Rubén Darfo), or the general lack of proofreading. More annoying 
is the author’s habit of giving incomplete references or none at all for his quo- 
tations. Also, the book contains a number of ill-considered statements like 
“An und fiir sich liebt der Spanier keine langen Biicher” (p. 125) and “‘Wahr- 
scheinlich ist Tomds Aguil6 sogar der erste spanische Dichter gewesen, der 
sich in Balladenform ausdriicken konnte”’ (p. 142). More serious is the au- 
thor’s tacit assumption that Goethe can do no wrong. At least this is my 
explanation for such an assertion as: “[Espronceda] steht an Talent und 
Phantasie unter den Dichtern seiner Zeit an erster Stelle, weshalb ihn Gui- 
llermo Diaz-Plaja einen ‘verstiimmelten Goethe’ gennant hat” (p. 156). My 
most serious reservation is based on the fact that a few of the quotations I 
was able to check did not represent the original correctly. This is not a result 
of linguistic difficulties (Rukser, who lives in Quillota, Chile, gives the impres- 
sion of being bilingual), but rather of carelessness. To give just one example: 
Heine’s comparison between the styles of Goethe and Cervantes is attributed 
to Azorin who merely quoted Heine (p. 168). Rukser’s retranslation into Ger- 
man is quite accurate, except for “‘harmonisch” instead of “harmlos”’ (Heine) 
—‘inocente” (Azorin). 

The author himself is aware of some of the shortcomings of his book 
(pp. 9 and 201). Despite the inadequacies of Latin-American libraries, he has 
done an admirable job of assembling a much needed bibliography and a vast 
amount of data which can be found nowhere else. For this reason Rukser’s 
book is, in spite of its drawbacks, indispensable for anyone working in the 
field of Spanish-German cultural relations. 


CuristopH E. SCHWEITZER 
Yale University 
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PoLiTiscHES GEDICHT UND KLASSISCHE DicHTUNG. Von Hans Kaufmann. 
Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 220. 


In this volume Heine’s Deutschland. Ein Wintermdrchen is taken to be the 
best poetic expression of the political and social ferment during the years pre- 
ceding the Revolution of 1848 and a meaningful poetic document in the pres- 
ent struggle of ideas. 

The book is typical of German scholarship today: accurate in noncontro- 
versial details, rich in minute insights, and influenced in basic outlook by the 
Cold War. Heine’s satiric epic has become a school text in Eastern Germany; 
and the interpretation of this text, even in higher institutions of learning east 
of the Elbe, is expected to follow a Marxian approach. Hence, Heine appears 
as the gifted forerunner of a proletarian revolution and is contrasted with 
Herwegh or Hoffmann von Fallersleben, who were merely rhetorical pre- 
cursors of the radical bourgeoisie. 

Much is made of the influence of Marx on Heine; but Marx was only 
twenty-six and Heine already forty-six and they had not yet met when the 
latter undertook the trip to Germany which furnished the basic material for 
his political epic. The two met for the first time toward the end of December, 
1843, soon after Heine’s return. Marx was then still in his storm and stress 
period while Heine’s political and social ideals had already crystallized. 

The author attacks “bourgeois” literary scholars, such as Ludwig 
Marcuse, for de-emphasizing the importance of the relationship between the 
two émigrés. He claims, as a “well-known” fact, that Heine at the height of 
his career was a frequent visitor at the home of Marx and discussed his liter- 
ary work and problems with the young economist then at the beginning of 
his career. As proof of this “well-known” fact, he quotes Walter Victor of 
1951, who quotes Franz Mehring of 1896, who quotes Eleanor Marx-Aveling’s 
reminiscences of social visits half a century earlier. 

The author correctly calls attention to attitudes toward philosophical 
problems which Heine and Marx held in common at the time of their meet- 
ing, and he does not deny that ideas first recorded toward the end of 1843 by 
Marx in his essay Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie had already 
occupied Heine’s thoughts for many years and had been repeatedly expressed 
by the poet much earlier. Kaufmann insists, however, that the more “ma- 
ture” formulation in the Wintermdrchen and in the later poems must be 
ascribed to the influence of Marx. Is it not more reasonable, even if heretical, 
to suggest that the influence of Heine, the older warrior of the pen, on Marx, 
the beginner, was far greater than vice versa? 

As a representative of Eastern German scholarship, Hans Kaufmann may 
truthfully boast of the adoration of Heine by the spokesmen of the prole- 
tariat from Marx and Engels to Franz Mehring and Georg Luk4cs. He may 
properly point the finger of shame to Treitschke, Bartels, and “fascists’”’ who 
never forgave Heine his Jewish origin, his lack of patriotism, and his kaleido- 
scopic character. But is not the author also aware that among the most 
ardent defenders of Heine there can be numbered such extreme foes of the 
common man as Friedrich Nietzsche and even royalists like Empress Elisa- 
beth of Austria? 

Heine is undoubtedly still an embattled figure today. Until the Cold 
War subsides, scholarship on both sides of the Iron Curtain will find in him, 
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because of his many contradictory aspects, a fitting subject by which to 
justify opposing theses in the contemporary struggle for men’s minds. 
Sot Liprzin 
College of the City of New York 


E. T. A. HorrmMaANNs MArRCHEN Das fremde Kind. Von Urs Orland von 
Planta. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 125. S.Fr. 12. 


The basic thesis of this study, that Hoffmann’s story is an allegory aimed at 
rationalism and the Aufklarung, is hardly to be questioned, and has been 
stated before. Starting with this molehill, the author has, however, attempted 
to build up a mountain of interpretation. 


Eine “tiefere Idee” liegt allen seinen Mirchen zugrunde vom goldenen Topf bis 
zum Meister Floh, aber in keinem tritt sie so durchsichtig, so ungetriibt von Neben- 
und Gegenthemen hervor, in keinem ist der Stoff so eindeutig bis in alle Einzelheiten 
danach ausgerichtet, weshalb das fremde Kind ein wichtiges Zeugnis fiir Hoffmanns 
schwer faSbares Denken bedeutet, einen Schliissel zu seinem Weltbild und zum Ver- 
stehen anderer Werke. (p. 24) 

Der Stoff ist bis in alle Einzelheiten symbolisch geladen und einheitlich auf die 
“aus einer philosophischen Ansicht des Lebens geschépfte Hauptidee”’ ausgerichtet, 
das Ganze somit eine rein allegorische Dichtung, die nicht nur in Hoffmanns Gesamt- 
werke, sondern in der neuen deutschen Literatur iiberhaupt einzigartig dasteht. 
(p. 112) 


A minute examination of the tale, a paralleling of each detail with the 
same or a similar detail in other works, and a drawing on the reports of those 
who knew Hoffmann lead the author to these statements. To show the care 
with which he worked it may be stated that he has 287 footnotes for 110 
pages of text. Since the footnotes are all placed at the end, reference to them 
is not convenient, and the many references to Harich’s edition of Hoffmann’s 
works might well have been documented in parentheses in the text instead of 
by footnotes. However, this is a minor matter. In the last analysis, one major 
objection to the author’s work is subjective. Von Planta thinks Das fremde 
Kind is a great work of literature; he calls it, among other things, “echt dra- 
matisch” (p. 113) and states: “So auf ert sich der dem Ganzen zugrunde lie- 
gende weltanschauliche Gegensatz von Urspriinglichkeit und Dekadenz, von 
Natur und Kultur, von Seele und Geist und von Romantik und Aufklarung 
auch im Kompositorischen, in einem bis in alle Einzelheiten hinein kontras- 
tierenden Stil, der die dramatische Spannung erhéht” (p. 114). 

To me the story is a bore. Although I had read it at least twice before, it 
had made no impression on me and I could not remember it when I started 
to review this study. A careful rereading does not change my opinion; and 
even von Planta intimates that there are others, including Ellinger and 
Harich, who do not value the tale highly. It certainly has not had the appeal 
to children that a fairy tale should have per se, and it is too synthetic to ap- 
peal to some adults. A work of literature is great because it is great literature, 
not because of a message it conveys. Still, I cannot say von Planta is wrong, 
nor can I say more than that I disagree with him when he says: “. . . dieser 
Hohe [the works of 1817-18] aber folgte kein weiterer Aufstieg, die Ruhe und 
kiinstlerische Vollendung, die diese Werke besonders auszeichnet, blieb 
Episode, und statt den Weg zur Meisterschaft fortzuschreiten, wandte er sich 
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immer mehr einem seichten Manierismus zu” (p. 35). There are some who 
consider Kater Murr Hoffmann’s masterpiece; furthermore Klein Zaches 
seems to have stood the test of time. Both of these came after 1818. 

In the course of his analysis the author makes a number of statements 
that are erroneous, contradictory, misleading, or too strong. An example of 
the last is: “Hier steht Hoffmann, verstandesfeindlich wie Hamann und 
Herder, natursehnsiichtig wie Rousseau und leidenschaftlich wie die Stiirmer 
und Dringer, Mystiker wie Novalis und Vergangenheitsschwairmer wie 
Tieck, Psychologe wie Schubert und Psychopath wie Brentano, mit einem 
Wort ein Vollblutromantiker, in Wesen und Weltanschauung ganz einmalig 
und doch aus seiner Zeit nicht herauszulésen” (p. 18). 

On page 23 he implies that Hoffmann did not read very much and that 
fleetingly. This is hard to reconcile with Hoffmann’s thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare, just to mention one item. This is not a matter of “Dinge, die 
jedermann in Gesprichen und Gesellschaften, aus Biicherbesprechungen und 
beim bloBen Durchblattern von Biichern unmerklich aufgreift und auch ohne 
griindliches Studium weif” (p. 23). The author seems not quite sure whether 
Hoffmann did (p. 23) or did not (p. 101) have a great longing for nature. It is 
jarring to read “‘daf} Hoffmann auch keine Seele, kein Gemiit hat; was er 
kennt und was sich in seinen Jugendbriefen an Hippel aufert, ist ein starkes 
Reizempfinden, eine schwarmerische Erregtheit...aber kein warmes 
Fiihlen, keine Herzlichkeit und Innigkeit” (p. 36). This is said of the author 
of Ombra Adorata, of the letter to Dr. Speyer with the message for Julia Marc, 
of even such works as Berganza and Kater Murr, in which genuine feeling is 
very apparent. By paralleling Hoffmann and Magister Tinte (to which, in 
part, there is no objection) von Planta makes the implication that children 
and animals did not like Hoffmann. Yet he himself tells of Hoffmann’s suc- 
cess with Hitzig’s children; even in Kater Murr Hoffmann writes with sym- 
pathy and understanding of animals, which might lead one to believe there 
was a Slight reciprocity of feeling; and I know of no reason for thinking Hoff- 
mann’s own cat was not content to live with him. 

Along with this point can be discussed the author’s insistence on Hoff- 
mann’s sadism. It can be stated with some assurance that Hoffmann devel- 
oped a brusqueness, a rudeness, as a defense mechanism against a world that 
treated him harshly, and, like most human beings, Hoffmann was not an 
angel. But this does not make him a sadist. Nor are his literary creations 
proof of his sadism any more than are Charles Addams’ cartoons proof of 
sadism. It was a mean and nasty trick when Hoffman emptied the chamber 
pots on his uncle’s trousers that were hanging on the line; but other boys have 
performed similar tricks and told of them later in life: Peck’s Bad Boy is 
probably not pure invention. Hoffmann once wrote of this episode to his 
friend, Hippel; he did not even use it literarily. Hoffmann obviously had a 
very easily irritated nervous system; therefore, squalling infants and gnawing 
mice bothered him. Raging at such things is not a sign of a sadist. The author 
relies heavily, also, on a certain few people when he draws his unprepossessing 
picture of Hoffmann: Hitzig, who became one hundred per cent moral when 
he embraced Christianity and then disapproved of Hoffmann’s sinful ways; 
Kunz, who treated Hoffmann cavalierly and felt that he had to defend him- 
self by deriding Hoffmann; Helmine von Chezy, who, among other things, 
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resented Hoffmann’s not using her version of a Calderé6n play for an opera he 
planned (but never wrote). 

It is true that Hoffmann knew that he was no sample of manly beauty. 
His self-portraits prove this, and he undoubtedly utilized his own looks in 
describing characters in his literary works. Yet again it is overdrawn to assume 
that he is making himself the prototype of all that is decadent when he 
describes his villainous characters (p. 65). Unless they assume a false appear- 
ance for nefarious reasons, few literary villains look like Greek gods. Hoffmann 
no doubt saw his external resemblance to the traditional villainous character 
and made use of it. But I have never had the feeling that he entered spiritually 
into all his horrible characters. 

When Hoffmann wrote to Dr. Speyer that on the trip from Leipzig to 
Dresden: “Ich hatte mit meiner Frau einen Halbwagen fiir mich,” and then 
wrote in his dairy: “Auf einem elenden Leiterwagen,” it is not an example of 
an attempt to mislead one of his closest friends (p. 44), but the attempt of a 
poor devil to save a bit of his pride. 

The author is so intent on establishing his point that he picks out one of 
the least true-to-life incidents in the story as an example of excellence. “Die 
SiiBigkeiten, die Bonbons sind das Sinnbild der kiinstlichen, lebenswidrigen 
Geniisse der stadtisch-iiberfeinerten Gesellschaft: der vornehme Onkel 
schenkt den Kindern verfiihrerisch solche Schleckwaren, wie er sie zu den 
Wissenschaften verlocken will, aber diese sind zu natiirlich, um sie nicht zu 
verabscheuen, Felix nennt sie ‘garstiges Zeug’, und selbst der Hund riihrt 
sie nicht an” (p. 86). This may be good allegory, but it is not good literature; 
children may refuse goodies because they find the donor repulsive or because 
they are overwhelmed with shyness, but not because they find the goodies 
“varstig.” 

The key to von Planta’s writing can be found in his statement concerning 
the toys that the children receive: “ .. . packen die Kinder die neuen Spiel- 
sachen aus, eine tragische Ironie, daf sie sich an den verderblichen Geschépfen 
des Teufels freuen, ahnlich wie sich Naturmenschen an den neuen technischen 
Erzeugnissen der Industrie ergétzen, die ihr Verhiangnis, ihre seelische Ver- 
armung und das Ende ihrer Eigenkultur sein werden. Die Spielsachen sind 
Tand und Flitter, Ausdruck der Unbrauchbarkeit der neuen kiinstlichen 
Zivilisationsprodukte, der auf leeren Prunk und Schein gerichteten deka- 
denten Konvention” (p. 86). 

To sum up: Das fremde Kind is too weak a vehicle for the load it is sup- 
posed to carry, and, while the author has made clear its allegorical nature 
and interpreted this correctly as far as it goes, the story cannot suffice as the 
basis for a thorough psychological analysis of Hoffmann and a derivation his 
W eltanschauung from it. 


FRANCIS J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


HERMANN Hesse AND His Critics. By Joseph Mileck. (University of North 
Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 21.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xiv+329. $7; 
cloth, $8. 


As might be expected, the distinction attached to a great prize increased 
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popular as well as learned attention to Hermann Hesse, when in 1946 the 
Swedish Academy chose him for the honor of the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
Not only in the German-speaking world, but in foreign countries too, Hesse 
began to be read more, discussed more and studied more. Translations ap- 
peared at a greater rate, especially in England, in the United States, and in 
Scandinavia, but also in Italy and in France. For special reasons he found 
most acclaim in Japan. The bibliography in the volume discussed here lists 
no less than twenty-seven translations into Japanese for the short period of 
1950-53. 

More than a third of the volume by Mileck is devoted to a Hesse 
bibliography. Mileck claims that approximately two-thirds of the works by 
Hesse listed here (819) and three-quarters of the works about Hesse re- 
corded (1,004) have not appeared in any of the previously published bibliog- 
raphies. A discourse on these earlier bibliographies and another one on the 
existing Hesse archives, together with three different indexes, complement 
the bibliography. The whole of this apparatus should prove a boon to old and 
new Hesse students alike. It may safely be called the most complete and up-to- 
date listing. 

The bibliography is the more valuable for the chapters preceding it. 
These represent the fruits of a labor of some years devoted to a study of the 
poet and his work. In a little over ten pages, at the beginning of his book, 
Mileck undertakes to present a brief, yet comprehensive account of Hesse’s 
life, relating his writings to the various stages in his development. This is done 
with a clarity and a simplicity seeking their equal; none of the many friends 
and admirers of Hesse has ever succeeded in doing anything comparable. 
Mileck is able to illuminate much by data he discovered by personal visits to 
all of the places in which Hesse has lived, including his present chalet at 
Montagnola, which he has occupied since 1931. Such significant details as 
the Perrot shop at Calw (Gerbersau), the Julia Hellmann (Lulu) episode at 
Kirchheim unter Teck, the short-lasting and little-known marriage to Ruth 
Wenger, and then the useful analysis of the many collections of short stories 
are but highlights of the array of facts brought together. 

The obvious respect and sincere appreciation of the poet and his art has 
not affected Mileck’s quest for comprehension of either or led to dithyrambic 
praises as it has with so many. He speaks, for instance, quite frankly of Hesse’s 
later years (since 1932) as having “been marked more by effort than by 
spontaneity” (p. 11). 

In the two following chapters Mileck presents his own analysis of the 
two topics “Hesse and his art” (pp. 14-33) and “‘Hesse and his age”’ (pp. 34- 
56). The analysis of Hesse’s poems is especially gratifying; Mileck is probably 
the first one to interpret Hesse’s lyrics in such detail and so plausibly, relating 
their formal qualities and substance to the stages of his development. Of 
course, the prose works are dealt with similarly. The chapter ends with this 
significant and, in the reviewer’s opinion, altogether correct statement: “One 
of Hesse’s greatest consistencies was the life-long, immediate correspondence 
between his personal and his artistic development” (p. 33). 

Hesse’s relationship to his environment, to his age, is characterized pri- 
marily by his rejection of our bourgeois civilization and of most of its charac- 
teristic manifestations (including technology, science, journalism) which are 
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exemplified by the attitudes of the main characters in the various novels and 
stories. Mileck traces Hesse’s slow “awakening,” during the first World War, 
to a consistent pacifist viewpoint which brought him official and widespread 
general disapproval in Germany. Hesse’s refusal to enter into active protests 
against the destructive forces is not tantamount to a lack of interest or of 
inner participation. He had consistently repudiated German fascism, Ameri- 
can collectivism, and communism in its present Russian form. But Mileck 
detects rightly a gradual shift of Hesse’s belief in an impending disintegration 
of Western civilization to a conviction that we must do our utmost to save 
the best in our culture. 

These introductory chapters are followed by that portion—almost one 
half—of the book which properly has furnished the title for the whole (pp. 59- 
213). This most valuable and, by and large, successful effort to bring together 
critically all Hesse studies, scholarly and otherwise, cannot but aid effectively 
in bringing about a more orderly approach toward further Hesse research. 

It would be impossible, of course, to deal with the contents of this part 
of the book in anything but a superficial way. It should be said, however, that 
Mileck succeeds in bringing acceptable order into the many attempts at under- 
standing all or part of Hesse and his euvre. In a chapter on the books printed 
so far, he discusses the efforts of about twenty authors. Some of these books 
represent dissertations and one cannot but think of the possibility of adding 
much valuable material to this chapter, if the eighty or more unpublished 
dissertations listed on pages 293-97 were made more generally available. 

In a second chapter Mileck deals with the many pamphlets, ‘“‘almost as 
significant as the books.” In the largest chapter he finally tackles the great 
mass of articles in books, in pamphlets, and in periodicals. Here he hits upon 
the wise scheme of dealing with the material published before 1927 in a 
chronological order, whereas the period from 1927-55 is dealt with under 
about ten topics. 

Two things stand out, it appears to this reviewer, in Mileck’s handling 
of his material. First, he constantly points out the need for more thorough 
study, for more articulation of emotional approval, for concentration on 
essentials, for more attention to the formal and aesthetic aspects of Hesse’s 
art. Second, he shows in his own articulate analysis of themes and problems 
touched on by others that he has penetrated quite near the core of Hesse’s 
attitude toward life and has understood more palpably than most the reality 
to Hesse himself of the inner struggles he had to experience at the various 
stages in his life. This understanding gives him the right to conviction and to 
the rejection of certain superficial or inadequate judgments of those he is 
bringing under scrutiny here. Repeatedly he points out the need for considering 
Hesse’s entire euvre, that “though Hesse’s later works may be more significant 
than those predating Demian, their full significance can be made apparent 
only in comparision and not in isolation” (p. 81). 

To point out a few of the more irksome, though by no means unduly 
frequent, errors for correction in a future edition, the following may suffice: 
There appears to be no note for the Fig. 18 on page 55. Hesse left Basel, not Bern, 
in 1904 for Gaienhofen (p. 111). Some expressions seem doubtful for linguistic 
or aesthetic reasons. Lebensminner (p. 37) is, no doubt, a misquote: it creates 
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a peculiar sensation to think of a “problem thrashed out in Siddhartha” (p. 77), 
of all places; Wilhelmine Germany (p. 120) seems odd. 

Though Hesse may ‘“‘never become a familiar figure in the intellectual 
circles of America” (pp. 198-99), those who do appreciate him are greatly 
indebted to Joseph Mileck for this very laudable effort on behalf of a great 
poet. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


FRANZ KAFKA: EINE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Von Rudolf Hemmerle. Miinchen: 
Robert Lerche, 1958. Pp. 138. DM 9. 


Rudolf Hemmerle lists a total of about 2,000 publications. Roughly one 
fourth of these consists of editions and translations of Kafka’s works and com- 
prises the best part of the book. Users of Hemmerle’s bibliography will be 
aware of Kajka’s international appeal, but they will nevertheless be surprised 
when they see this diligently collected evidence. Hemmerle lists not only the 
many different translations of the principal works into each of the major 
European languages, but also translations into Flemish, Polish, Hebrew, 
Serbo-Croat, Finnish, Arabic, and Japanese. 

The Japanese, to judge from the translation dates of the main novels, 
seem to have experienced their “Kafka boom” in the early fifties. Whether 
the twenty-one Japanese articles about “Kafuka” which appear in the 
bibliography fall into the same period is uncertain since Hemmerle indicates 
the publication date of only one of them [708]! as 1952. 

These omissions and the inconsistencies in spelling Japanese names are 
indicative of a certain negligence noticeable throughout the book. Since the 
diligence of the author is obvious, his negligence seems occasioned by haste. 
There are other reasons to support this assumption. One of the two prefacers, 
H. S. Reiss, had to rely on his own Kafka bibliography to write his introduc- 
tory essay, Gang der Kafka-Forschung. As he states himself (p. 18, n. 1), he 
was unable to see Hemmerle’s manuscript. The proofreader may have seen it, 
but not for long. On the first page of the bibliography proper (p. 19) the reader 
stumbles over the free and inadequate rendering of a title: Die Flugzeuge von 
Brescia, which follows immediately after the correct one: Die Aeroplane in 
Brescia. 

Many last-minute insertions were made when the manuscript was already 
in print as the repetition of numbers with the letter -a- affixed clearly indi- 
cates. Among these last-minute insertions are certain publications of 1957. It 
would have been better if Hemmerle had made 1956 his terminal year, since 
he lists only random publications which appeared in 1957. 

Only haste can explain two omissions in the table of contents, and two 
mistakes in the sequences of stories contained in Ein Landarzt and Ein 
Hungerkiinstler. 

A little more time might have enabled the author to give the chapters of 
his main section, Veréffentlichungen iiber Kafka, a more practical arrange- 
ment. The user of the bibliography has to crisscross through the following 


1 Figures in brackets represent the numbers in the numbered part of the bibliog- 
raphy. 
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exemplified by the attitudes of the main characters in the various novels and 
stories. Mileck traces Hesse’s slow ‘‘awakening,” during the first World War, 
to a consistent pacifist viewpoint which brought him official and widespread 
general disapproval in Germany. Hesse’s refusal to enter into active protests 
against the destructive forces is not tantamount to a lack of interest or of 
inner participation. He had consistently repudiated German fascism, Ameri- 
can collectivism, and communism in its present Russian form. But Mileck 
detects rightly a gradual shift of Hesse’s belief in an impending disintegration 
of Western civilization to a conviction that we must do our utmost to save 
the best in our culture. 

These introductory chapters are followed by that portion—almost one 
half—of the book which properly has furnished the title for the whole (pp. 59- 
213). This most valuable and, by and large, successful effort to bring together 
critically all Hesse studies, scholarly and otherwise, cannot but aid effectively 
in bringing about a more orderly approach toward further Hesse research. 

It would be impossible, of course, to deal with the contents of this part 
of the book in anything but a superficial way. It should be said, however, that 
Mileck succeeds in bringing acceptable order into the many attempts at under- 
standing all or part of Hesse and his euvre. In a chapter on the books printed 
so far, he discusses the efforts of about twenty authors. Some of these books 
represent dissertations and one cannot but think of the possibility of adding 
much valuable material to this chapter, if the eighty or more unpublished 
dissertations listed on pages 293-97 were made more generally available. 

In a second chapter Mileck deals with the many pamphlets, “almost as 
significant as the books.” In the largest chapter he finally tackles the great 
mass of articles in books, in pamphlets, and in periodicals. Here he hits upon 
the wise scheme of dealing with the material published before 1927 in a 
chronological order, whereas the period from 1927-55 is dealt with under 
about ten topics. 

Two things stand out, it appears to this reviewer, in Mileck’s handling 
of his material. First, he constantly points out the need for more thorough 
study, for more articulation of emotional approval, for concentration on 
essentials, for more attention to the formal and aesthetic aspects of Hesse’s 
art. Second, he shows in his own articulate analysis of themes and problems 
touched on by others that he has penetrated quite near the core of Hesse’s 
attitude toward life and has understood more palpably than most the reality 
to Hesse himself of the inner struggles he had to experience at the various 
stages in his life. This understanding gives him the right to conviction and to 
the rejection of certain superficial or inadequate judgments of those he is 
bringing under scrutiny here. Repeatedly he points out the need for considering 
Hesse’s entire euvre, that “though Hesse’s later works may be more significant 
than those predating Demian, their full significance can be made apparent 
only in comparision and not in isolation” (p. 81). 

To point out a few of the more irksome, though by no means unduly 
frequent, errors for correction in a future edition, the following may suffice: 
There appears to be no note for the Fig. 18 on page 55. Hesse left Basel, not Bern, 
in 1904 for Gaienhofen (p. 111). Some expressions seem doubtful for linguistic 
or aesthetic reasons. Lebensminner (p. 37) is, no doubt, a misquote: it creates 
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a peculiar sensation to think of a “problem thrashed out in Siddhartha” (p. 77), 
of all places; Wilhelmine Germany (p. 120) seems odd. 

Though Hesse may “‘never become a familiar figure in the intellectual 
circles of America” (pp. 198-99), those who do appreciate him are greatly 
indebted to Joseph Mileck for this very laudable effort on behalf of a great 
poet. 

Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


FRANZ KAFKA: EINE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Von Rudolf Hemmerle. Miinchen: 
Robert Lerche, 1958. Pp. 138. DM 9. 


Rudolf Hemmerle lists a total of about 2,000 publications. Roughly one 
fourth of these consists of editions and translations of Kafka’s works and com- 
prises the best part of the book. Users of Hemmerle’s bibliography will be 
aware of Kafka’s international appeal, but they will nevertheless be surprised 
when they see this diligently collected evidence. Hemmerle lists not only the 
many different translations of the principal works into each of the major 
European languages, but also translations into Flemish, Polish, Hebrew, 
Serbo-Croat, Finnish, Arabic, and Japanese. 

The Japanese, to judge from the translation dates of the main novels, 
seem to have experienced their “Kafka boom” in the early fifties. Whether 
the twenty-one Japanese articles about “Kafuka” which appear in the 
bibliography fall into the same period is uncertain since Hemmerle indicates 
the publication date of only one of them [708]! as 1952. 

These omissions and the inconsistencies in spelling Japanese names are 
indicative of a certain negligence noticeable throughout the book. Since the 
diligence of the author is obvious, his negligence seems occasioned by haste. 
There are other reasons to support this assumption. One of the two prefacers, 
H. S. Reiss, had to rely on his own Kafka bibliography to write his introduc- 
tory essay, Gang der Kafka-Forschung. As he states himself (p. 18, n. 1), he 
was unable to see Hemmerle’s manuscript. The proofreader may have seen it, 
but not for long. On the first page of the bibliography proper (p. 19) the reader 
stumbles over the free and inadequate rendering of a title: Die Flugzeuge von 
Brescia, which follows immediately after the correct one: Die Aeroplane in 
Brescia. 

Many last-minute insertions were made when the manuscript was already 
in print as the repetition of numbers with the letter -a- affixed clearly indi- 
cates. Among these last-minute insertions are certain publications of 1957. It 
would have been better if Hemmerle had made 1956 his terminal year, since 
he lists only random publications which appeared in 1957. 

Only haste can explain two omissions in the table of contents, and two 
mistakes in the sequences of stories contained in Ein Landarst and Ein 
Hungerkiinstler. 

A little more time might have enabled the author to give the chapters of 
his main section, Veréffentlichungen iiber Kafka, a more practical arrange- 
ment. The user of the bibliography has to crisscross through the following 


1 Figures in brackets represent the numbers in the numbered part of the bibliog- 
raphy. 
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maze: Buchveréffentlichungen—Veréffentlichungen in Zeitschriften und Zei- 
tungen—Anonyme Beitrige—Kiirzere Erwahnungen in Biichern—Kiirzere 
Erwahnungen in Zeitschriften—Beitrige in Nachschlagewerken—Kiirzere 
biographische Notizen. 

The author’s occasional disregard for his own categories adds to the con- 
fusion. Sometimes his section headings are misleading as to the length of a 
passage referring to Kafka. Only the most striking of these mistakes will be 
mentioned. Hemmerle excites his readers with the surprising information 
that as early as 1927 Thomas Mann wrote nine pages about Kafka [154, 657]. 
In reality, he wrote at that time less than one; seven lines, to be exact. In the 
chapter, Besprechungen, these nine pages are mentioned again, this time as a 
discussion of Der Prozess. But Mann only mentions the title of that work 
and then makes a few general remarks about the author. 

Finally there is a chapter at the end of the book with the misleading title, 
Personenverzeichnis. It takes some research to find out that the names listed 
are not those of Kafka’s critics but names of writers, philosophers, and artists 
who were compared to Kafka in articles or books. It is an interesting list, 
but Herbert Tauber should be excluded and Henri Michaux, Maurice Blan- 
chot, André Gide, and Samuel Beckett included. Why Milena, Dora Dymant, 
and Hermann Kafka appear here is inexplicable. 

In his own preface Hemmerle asks the reader to send his publishers titles 
which were not accessible to him (p. 5). A bibliographer who mentions in- 
accessibility as the sole reason for his omissions is guilty of a serious breach and 
makes it easier for the reviewer to present the Siindenregister. 

Hemmerle omits certain foreign reference works, histories of literature, 
and monographs, such as Sainz de Robles, Ensayo de un diccionario de la 
literatura (Madrid: Aguilar, 1956) III, with its article on the “Czech” author 
Kafka; Vittorio Santoli, Storia della letteratura Tedesca (Italia: Edizioni Radio, 
1955); the American edition of A Panorama of German Literature by Félix 
Bertaux (New York: Whittlesey House, 1935); W. D. Heiney, Contemporary 
Literature (Great Neck, N. Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 1955); Roy 
Pascal, The German Novel (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956). 

Definitely out of reach, understandably enough, were some American 
textbook editions: Hin Bericht fiir eine Akademie appeared in Wort und 
Worter by Michael and Schulz-Behrend (New Braunfels, Texas: The Urania 
Press, 1950); Ein altes Blatt in Aus unserer Zeit by Loram and Phelps (New 
York: Norton, 1956). Paper-bound anthologies are also easily overlooked. 
The Metamorphosis appeared in German Stories and Tales, edited by R. Pick 
(New York: Pocket Books, 1955). 

Great is the number of French literary magazines and fierce is the re- 
sistance of French librarians. That might well be the reason why Hemmerle, 
who otherwise presents an impressive number of journals, overlooked Cié, 
Commerce, Quatre Vents, and La Revue Internationale. All of these have arti- 
cles about Kafka or translations of his shorter narratives. 

There are many books dealing with literary or general cultural questions 
in which some aspect of Kafka’s work is discussed. Since the titles of these 
books do not give such an indication, a Kafka bibliographer would probably 
overlook publications in this field. How could Hemmerle have suspected 
that as early as 1927 Hermann Pongs discussed Kafka in his once widely 
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read book Das Bild in der Dichtung or that a best seller of our decade, Colin 
Wilson’s The Outsider, contains a commentary on Ein Hungerkiinstler! But 
the old reliable professor as well as the angry young man are important to 
the history of Kafka research. 

So much for the difficulties the material itself offers. For the following 
omissions the author and the haste with which he worked seem responsible. 

It should puzzle any Kafka scholar why Spain with its Revista de Oc- 
cidente should lead the non-Czech world in early Kafka translations. The 
reason seems to be that Ortega y Gasset was the editor of that magazine in 
the twenties. This germanophile Spaniard was well informed about the con- 
temporary literature in Germany and could not fail to notice the rising fame 
of Kafka. This fame was being established in outstanding magazines of that 
time: Die Neue Rundschau, Die Literarische Welt, Zeitschrift fiir Biicher- 
freunde, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and many smaller periodicals, all of them 
listed in the section Besprechungen der Werke Kafkas. Highly laudatory re- 
views appeared in these magazines while Kafka was still alive and in the 
decade after his death. 

Ortega y Gasset published, beside the two translations of which the Kafka 
bibliographers know, a third one. Un artista del hambre (Ein Hungerkiinstler) 
appeared at the early date of 1927 in the Revista, an indirect testimony of 
Kafka’s rising fame in Germany. 

Of the many later translations of Kafka into Spanish, Hemmerle omits: 
E. Nohl, Carta a su padre (Buenos Aires: Alpe 1955) with a preface by Maurice 
Blanchot on how to read the difficult “Czech” author; D. J. Vogelman, La 
carta al padre (Buenos Aires: Jacobo Muschnik, 1955); J. F. Allemparte, 
Conversaciones con Kafka (Madrid: Ediciones Puerta del Dol, 1956). 

The complex French Kafka literature as it is catalogued in Maja Goth’s 
Franz Kafka et les Lettres Frangaises (Paris: José Corti, 1956) is well repre- 
sented, but Hemmerle, who lists M. Goth’s book, obviously had no time to 
consult it. He deserves all the more credit for having presented bibliographi- 
cally the surrealists’ discovery of the oneiric works of Kafka. Strangely 
enough, though, Hemmerle overlooks a few of the important existentialist 
publications which helped to spread interest for Kafka in France. Sartre refers 
to him in his main work L’étre et le néant. More important is his critical essay 
“Aminadab,” in which he compares the French Kafka, Maurice Blanchot, 
with the Austrian (Sitwations I [Paris: Gallimard, 1947] translated in Sartre, 
Literary Essays |New York: Philosophical Library, 1957] 56-72). Other famous 
French writers that should have been mentioned include André Gide, Page de 
Journal 1940 (Editions du Haut-Pays, 1945); Paul Claudel, “Le procés de 
Kafka” in Figaro Litteraire No. 78 (1947); Jean Cocteau, “Hommage a Kafka,” 
in Clair-Obscur (Monaco: Rocher, 1954). 

The French Communists likewise entered the Kafka discussion. Hem- 
merle records Pierre Fauchery’s notorious enguéte, ‘“Faut-il brailer Kafka?” 
which appeared in the magazine Action in 1946. Fauchery’s question provoked 
29 answers in the same year in the same magazine, but Hemmerle does not 
include them. 

This reveals another weakness of his work. He does not exhaust any given 
field of publications. Even in the limited field of German and Austrian his- 
tories of German and Austrian literature he overlooks easily accessible titles. 
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Not listed are K. Martens, Die deutsche Literatur unserer Zeit (Berlin-Leipzig: 
Gebriider Paetel, 1928); Julius Wiegand, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 
2d ed. (Kéln: H. Schaffstein, 1928); B. Boesch, Deutsche Literatur in Grund- 
siigen (Bern: A. Francke, 1946); E. Castle, ed., Deutsch-dsterreichische Litera- 
turgeschichte (Wien: C. Fromme, 1937). Among his bibliographical predeces- 
sors, Hemmerle omits the standard work of J. Kérner, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums (Bern: A. Francke, 1949). 

The same lack of thoroughness mars the section, Beitrage in Nachschlage- 
werken. Most of the foreign modern encyclopedias are not listed. Even some 
German encyclopedias are missing. Hemmerle includes Brockhaus but forgets 
the famous Meyer, which had a Kafka article as early as 1927. It is not from 
Hemmerle that the scholar can learn that, among modern encylopedias, only 
the Portuguese and Russian ones exclude Kafka. 

Two eminent Kafka scholars preface the bibliography. The following 
critical objections to their contributions are made not with the intention of 
petty faultfinding, but because the factual errors which permeate Kafka 
philology should not be increased even by small mistakes. 

Herman Uyttersprot lets Kafka die in a Wiener Sanatorium (p. 7) but 
Kierling, where Kafka did die, belongs only to the environs of Vienna. Werfel 
is quoted (p. 7) as having said that Kafka’s fame would not go beyond the 
suburbs of Prague. Bodenbach (today Podmokly), the town Werfel mentioned 
in this connection, is not a suburb of Prague but an important border town 
of what was then called Bohemia. 

More significant is the discrepancy between the two prefacers as to 
Kafka’s early fame. Uyttersprot maintains (p. 7) that Kafka was at the time 
of his death almost unknown except to a small circle of important Prague 
friends. According to him, Kafka’s name began to spread in 1926 (p. 7). In 
contradiction to Uyttersprot, Reiss asserts that Kafka’s name did not begin 
to become known in Germany until after the Second World War. Hemmerle’s 
predecessor, K. W. Jonas, disagrees with both men; in the introduction to 
his bibliography he states: “At the time of Kafka’s death his reputation was 
established in the German-speaking countries” (Bulletin of Bibliography, xx, 
No. 9 [1952], 212). 

Hemmerle’s bibliographical material, as was indicated previously, bears 
Jonas out. It may also be added that among the earliest Kafka reviewers there 
were men like Robert Musil, Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse, Max Brod, and 
Willy Haas, who had their faithful disciples among the German reading public. 

There were contemporary voices by coincidence all from the year 1922, 
two years before Kafka’s death, which contradict Uyttersprot and Reiss: 
Adolf Bartels, well-known historian of German literature and anti-Semite, 
had to admit: “Ziemlichen Ruf als Erzahler haben bereits die beiden Juden 
Arnold Zweig und Franz Kafka.” (Adolf Bartels, Die deutsche Dichtung von 
Hebbel bis sur Gegenwart. Die Jiingsten |Leipzig: Haessel, 1922], p. 219.) Ina 
literary encyclopedia for home and school (not in Hemmerle) we read; “Kafka 
erlangte als Erzahler gewissen Ruf.” (Joh. Gross, Biographisch-literarisches 
Lexikon der deutschen Dichter und Schriftsteller [Leipzig: Otto Hillman, 1922], 
p. 111.) Franz Blei praises him in his scurrilous satire of literature (Franz 
Blei: Das grosse Bestiarium der modernen Literatur [Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt, 
1922] p. 42). Rilke wrote to Kafka’s publisher Kurt Wolff in February, 1922: 
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“Merken Sie mich bitte immer ganz besonders fiir alles vor, was von Franz 
Kafka an den Tag kommt. Ich habe nie eine Zeile von diesem Autor gelesen, 
die mir nicht auf das eigentiimlichste mich angehend oder erstaunend gewesen 
wire....”’ Franz Kafka published in the same year, 1922, his story Ein 
Hungerkiinstler in Die Neue Rundschau as a sample of his art, which Max 
Brod had so highly praised the previous year in the same magazine, the most 
respected of its kind. 

One year after Kafka’s death, in 1925, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 
Neue Folge by the popular Albert Soergel appeared. Soergel dedicated seven 
pages to Kafka, although the three of Kafka’s novels had not yet been pub- 
lished. In 1927, after their publication, Hans Naumann wrote in his Deutsche 
Dichtung der Gegenwart (Stuttgart: J. B. Metz, 1927), p. 229: ““Inzwischen aber 
hat sich erwiesen, daf} im Roman der Jiingsten Franz Kafka auf ungeahnier 
Hohe stand,...ein Meister der grossen epischen Form.” A definition of 
this ungeahnte Hihe appeared in the same year 1927 in book reviews which 
the Kurt Wolff Verlag used to advertise Das SchloB and Amerika in the widely 
read Berlin magazine, Die Literarische Welt: “Von allem, was Deutschlands 
Erzahler seit 1900 produziert haben (Thomas Mann inbegriffen), das Schénste 
und Gewaltigste. Ein Meister, der dieses schrieb! Ein Mensch und Kiinstler 
grofien Stils ... Ein Dichter, den die fiihrenden Geister als einen der ihren 
ehrerbietig griiSen, und alle, denen das Wesentliche ihrer Epoche am Herzen 
liegt, als einen der Ureigensten und Reinsten dieser Zeit erkennen und lie- 
ben.” It was only a small step from such eulogies in the German-speaking 
countries of Europe to the general recognition of Kafka as a European author 
of the highest rank. 

Reiss entitles his introductory essay ‘‘Gang der Kafka-Forschung,” but he 
omits completely the results of Kafka criticism prior to about 1934 in Ger- 
many, that is, approximately 50 articles and several discussions in histories of 
literature and reference works, almost all of them to be found in Hemmerle. 
All of this vitiates Reiss’ statement: “Die ersten entscheidenden Auseinan- 
dersetzungen, die Kafkas Namen in die Linie der europiischen Prosadichter 
trugen, wurden kaum im deutschen Sprachgebiet ausgetragen, sondern in 
Amerika, in England und in Frankreich.” 

Free German literary criticism had given Kafka the accolade before it 
was silenced by Goebbels. The first non-German critics learned of Kafka’s 
stature from their German colleagues before they adopted him. To what ex- 
tent they were influenced by German interpretations is a difficult but interest- 
ing research problem, still to be solved. For such a project, as for many other 
Kafka studies, Hemmerle’s bibliography will provide valuable assistance. In 
spite of all the shortcomings discussed in this review, it must be said that all 
Kafka scholars owe him gratitude for the amount of bibliographical material 
collected in his diligent search. 

MENO SPANN 
Northwestern University 


Die ZERSTORUNG DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. Von Walter Muschg. Dritte, 
erweiterte Auflage. Bern: Francke Verlag (1958). Pp. 347. S.Fr. 19.15. 


Eleven years after Germany’s collapse, Walter Muschg’s Die Zerstérung der 
deutschen Literatur appeared in its first edition. The third edition, published 
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two years later, shows that the author has not changed his original thesis but 
has, in fact, found more material to substantiate it. 

Muschg sees in Germany’s recent past not only a trimph of tyranny and 
bestiality but also a total failure on the part of literature to accept or exercise 
its moral responsibility in times of crisis. His essays are variations on the 
theme: literature and ethics, a subject which many literary historians dare 
not touch, partly because their own hands were hardly clean, partly because 
they felt that bygones should be bygones, and partly because they felt that 
literature and politics do not mix, and artists have no ethical responsibility 
when it comes to the affairs of their nations. Thus, many of the writers and 
historians who have survived the great holocaust, have either rema:ned silent 
for the “decent interval” before taking up the pen again, or they have ex- 
plained their behavior away with feeble apology or defiant bravado. Muschg’s 
book is an attempt to record the heights and the depths of literary reaction 
to the challenge of Nazidom, to show that we are dealing here with a more pro- 
found phenomenon than simply personal courage or cowardice, and to warn 
us that the bubbles of present literary activity in Germany are by no means 
indicative of a volcano underneath. 

Like most of us, Muschg is helpless when confronted with the spectacle 
of Germany before 1933—its immensely rich and active culture, apparently 
resting on a broad and solid popular foundation—capitulating without a 
struggle before the lie and the darkness. Rather than finding causes he merely 
reports the weakness of the spirit before the onslaught of power. It is uncom- 
fortable, however, to note that since 1945 the combination of technology and 
power has exercised a dictatorship as effective as the political one. In our day 
Muschg finds mainly “Literaturbetrieb,” the trappings of a resumption of 
literary life without a revival having taken place. 

Oscar Loerke is described (on the basis of his diaries, published in 1955) 
as an essentially lonely man who because he yearned for an audience and ma- 
terial success immersed himself deeply in Germany’s prewar literary “Be- 
trieb” but found that he became more and more an administrator and occa- 
sional speaker than a poet. For years and years his horror and disgust toward 
his own development rose until he died brokenhearted in 1941. 

Muschg’s two essays on Barlach are perhaps the best of the book. Unlike 
Loerke, Barlach withdrew from the literary and artistic activity of Berlin as 
soon as fame began to engulf and stifle him. Although his suffering and painful 
empathy equaled that of Loerke, he never ceased to struggle and create. Bar- 
lach’s letters and dramas are brilliant lights in the night, not beautiful and 
lovely, but ugly, demonic, and grotesque, as befits their time. 

In his essay about Déblin, Muschg is chiefly concerned with the writer’s 
conversion to Catholicism which he sees indicated in his works long before 
it took place. Hamlet oder die lange Nacht nimmt kein Ende is seen as one of 
the greatest and most characteristic works of post-war German literature. 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s last days and bizarre exequies under Communist 
auspices are described in a somewhat journalistic manner, leading Muschg to 
the conclusion that Hauptmann was not entirely guiltless of the unhapppy 
clouds which darkened the sunset of his life and his memory. “Nur wenn der 
Dichter jede wie immer geartete Bindung an den Staat von sich weist, kann 
er der Erniedrigung entrinnen, die er sonst tot oder lebendig iiber sich ergehen 
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lassen muf.”’ In a somewhat similar case, that of Josef Weinheber who, how- 
ever, unashamedly sang the praises of the new Germany, Muschg attempts a 
sort of salvation by pointing to Weinheber’s achievements on behalf of the 
German (or Austrian or Viennese) language and the manner of his death 
(this courtier of the Third Reich committed suicide) as saving graces. ‘“‘Oft 
ist ein guter Tod der beste Lebenslauf.” 

His essays about Kafka and Trakl deal not so much with the two authors 
whom he loves but with the criticism and adulation (especially that of Brod 
and Heidegger) which have managed to talk them to pieces (Muschg calls 
Heidegger’s Trakl criticism ‘‘zerschwatzte Kunst’’). His heaviest artillery 
however, is not used against erring poets but against literary historians who 
compromise themselves. He ridicules Nadler and his tribal theories mercilessly 
without ever departing from scholarly exactness. Essays on Schiller, Gotthelf, 
and Freud will be familiar to the reader of the earlier edition. 

Muschg’s essay on Benn is the central one of the book because he loved 
Benn, as did most intellectuals of his generation (cf. Klaus Mann’s letter to 
Benn in 1933), and counted him as a fighter on his own side. In the face of 
Benn’s treason to the cause of literary responsibility, Muschg recognizes the 
tragic realities that art is not absolute, that art is beyond good and evil, that 
criminals can usurp it, and that we cannot believe in art per se because it has 
become common property. “Die Zukunft der Kunst hangt nicht von einer 
an sich sinnlosen Schénheit ab . . . sondern von ihrem Vorrat an moralischen 
Energien.” 

It seems to me that the great value of Muschg’s book does not lie in his 
criticism of men and books, which is often feuilleton-like and topical, as 


might be expected in dealing with currents and events of such recent past. 
The book’s outstanding feature is the call for moral responsibility in litera- 
ture, a call too infrequently sounded, although the need for it will, I fear, 
remain for many years to come. 


FRANK D. HirscHBACH 
University of Minnesota 


CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING ANGLO-SAXON. By N. R. Ker. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. lxix-+-567 (8 plates). 5 Guineas. 


This is a work of first importance, a “must” in the working library of anyone 
concerned with Anglo-Saxon history and culture, with Old English language 
and literature, with the paleography and bibliography of early English manu- 
scripts. It is an encyclopedic directory which locates, identifies, and describes, 
with certain exclusions, all manuscripts extant or known to have survived the 
Middle Ages and which contain anything written in Old English before 
A.D. 1200. The codices vary as to their English contents. There are, at one 
end of the spectrum, books wholly or largely in English, as, for example, the 
familiar, and often sizable, literary codices: the Beowulf, Exeter, Junius 
(Cedmonian) and Vercelli manuscripts, those of the West Saxon Gospels, 
and of the works of Alfred, 4lfric, and Wulfstan. There is a middle group, 
written in both Latin and English, such as the Paris Psalter, or wholly or 
principally in Latin, but with sizable and important English materials, such 
as the Lindisfarne and the Rushworth Gospels, the Vespasian and the Cam- 
bridge Psalters, with their glosses, and the composite codex, Corpus Christi 
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College, Cambridge 190. Finally, at the other end of the spectrum are manu- 
scripts wholly in Latin, but preserving very minor or incidental bits of Eng- 
lish: the Wiirzburg manuscript of Jerome on Ecclesiastes, in Italian uncials, 
preserving a single inscription of ownership on the flyleaf: “Cuthsuuithae - 
boec + thaerae abbatissan”; the Oriel College copy of Bede on the Catholic 
Epistles, with the single English gloss, ‘i- miht’ for ‘potestas’; the Paris manu- 
script of Gregory’s Regula Pastoralis, showing some fifty tenth-century (?) 
glosses scratched with a stylus; the Rouen manuscript containing a life of St. 
Swithun, with three scribbles: ‘amor lufu’, ‘amore for lufa’, ‘amator lufiend’; 
and a small label from Sens, about 34X24 mm., with a dozen words of Eng- 
lish, from a collection of ‘authentiques,’ labels detached from the relics of 
saints. Mr. Ker deliberately excludes manuscripts containing early Middle 
English, cartularies, and Latin texts which may have embedded within them 
a phrase or so in the vernacular, as, for example, the Gesta Pontificum of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, preserving the tag ‘Hattest bu Urs - haue pu goddes 
kurs’. 

The units to be analyzed are arranged in the alphabetical order of their 
present geographic locations, or, if in private hands, of the names of their 
owners. Thus, fragments of a West Saxon translation of St. Mark, now in the 
collection of Major J. R. Abbey, of Stonington, Sussex, are classed under 
Abbey; the Blickling Homilies, now owned by Mr. William Scheide, of 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, is classed under his name, while the Blickling 
Psalter, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is classed under New York. 
The descriptions are further arranged as to library, collection, and local classi- 
fication number. 

A serial number is assigned each catalogue unit to designate its position 
in the sequence of codices analyzed. The component parts of a manuscript, if 
these are itemized in the description proper, are numbered as “articles.” In 
all discussions or enumerations in both the Introduction and in the Catalogue 
proper, the serial number is always printed in bold type to distinguish it from 
the article number, which is in ordinary type. The combination of serial and 
article number gives a convenient and compact form of identification and 
reference for any item in any manuscript examined. The significance of this 
Catalogue is such that the Ker serial and article numbers will undoubtedly 
become as standard a form of reference as are, for example, the Lowe serial 
numbers of the Codici Latini Antiquiores or the Cotton Emperors of the 
British Museum. 

The main body of Mr. Ker’s Catalogue presents 417 catalogue units (pp. 
1-474), numbered, however, from 1-412. It would seem that when the writing 
of the Catalogue was well under way, and the serial numbers had already been 
assigned to what must have been the original 412 catalogue units, five new 
units had to be given place in this roster. After these five were filed in proper 
sequence, each was assigned as its serial number that of the unit after which 
it must stand; this number is marked with an asterisk; thus, unit 7* has been 
added after unit 7. Later still, presumably after the body of the book was al- 
ready in page formation, three additional units came to light. These could only 
be entered as addenda, to be printed at the close of the Introduction. Each of 
these, in like fashion, was designated with the starred number of the catalogue 
unit following which each was to be filed. To these 420 catalogue units, which 
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are Mr. Ker’s main concern, 39 items are added in an appendix. Though they 
are not included in the numeration of the Catalogue itself, since they are the 
work of foreign scribes, notice is given, at the appropriate place within the 
volume, of the existence of each, with reference to the summary account of 
each given in the appendix. For their description Mr. Ker had to draw almost 
entirely from printed sources, particularly the Steinmeyer and Sievers edi- 
tion of Old High German glosses. Of these codices Mr. Ker has been able to 
examine ten. 

A catalogue unit is not necessarily identical with what exists today as a 
single manuscript volume. Problems arise when what was intended as a single 
book now exists in two volumes, or when two quite different codices today 
form a single library unit. Such pairs of codices as Bodley 340 and 342 (No. 
309), Hatton 113 and 114 (No. 331), and Junius 85 and 86 (No. 336), are each 
assigned a single serial number, and are analyzed as a unit, with article num- 
bers running continuously through both volumes of the pair. Bodley 340 and 
342 were evidently considered by the scribe to be a single work, although be- 
cause of its bulk, it had to be made up as two volumes; the other two pair were 
each written as single volumes, though at a later period in their history each 
was divided in two. The separation of Hatton 113 and 114 is “‘at least as old 
as the early thirteenth century”; the division point falls within Article 36, 
toward the end of that homily. Junius 85 and 86 were bound up in the early 
seventeenth century as two very small volumes; the division point likewise 
falls within a discourse, Article 6. 

For composite manuscripts formed by binding two different books within 
the same cover, the treatment is different. If the union of independent books 
antedated 1200, the composite codex is given a single serial number, but the 
component manuscripts are lettered A and B, respectively. There are eight 
such catalogue units now composed of two distinct manuscripts each: Nos. 
41, 45, 49, 70, 107, 139, 154, 328; No. 10 is composed of three. If, however, 
the two manuscripts were joined after Anglo-Saxon times, the components 
are given separate but consecutive serial numbers. Thus, the two parts of 
Hatton 76: Gregory’s Dialogues, of the first half of the eleventh century, 
bound up with an herbal, of somewhat later date and in quite a different 
hand, are designated as parts A and B, respectively, under the same serial 
number, No. 328, since they appear to have been united before the thirteenth 
century; the two components of Cotton Vitellius A.XV are catalogued as 
separate units, Nos. 215 and 216, respectively, since their union as a single 
library unit, in a single binding, dates from after 1200. 

The composite names and locations of several manuscript units reveal 
the shift and relocation of component parts that some of our books have 
undergone. No. 20, for example, unites elements of Cambridge University 
Library Ii.2.11 and of the Exeter Book, while No. 41 involves Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge 178 and 162. The five-part title of No. 12! reflects the dis- 
persal of leaves which resulted from the use of the leaves of old manuscripts 
in bookbinding, in this instance in the early nineteenth century. 

Manuscript units vary not only in extent but also in their present state 


1 No. 12: Cambridge University Library Additional 3330 + Bodleian Lat. th. d. 24, 
ff. 1, 2 + W. Merton Collection 41 + Phillips Collection 807 + Phillips Collection 
20688, ff. 9, 10. 
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and manner of preservation. While some codices are today in excellent condi- 
tion, others have been less fortunate. Of some only membra disiecta remain. 
Under the heading “Fragments,” pp. lxi-lxiii of his Introduction, Mr. Ker 
gives a brief account of these waifs. Many survive because they chanced to 
have been used in binding, some in the Middle Ages, others in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and even later. We are much indebted to Mr. Ker 
for recognizing the identity of many of these waifs. The preservation of such 
fragments as wrappers, pastedowns, strips, and occasionally as stray leaves, 
that at some time and in some manner got separated from the parent codex, 
affords evidence of the existence of Anglo-Saxon books which would other- 
wise never have been known to us. Four of our prized specimens of Old English 
poetry we owe to the chance of their having been preserved in bindings: 
Waldere (No. 101); Solomon and Saturn (No. 70 A); “‘no doubt,” Finnsburh 
(No. 282); and, “not improbably,” Maldon (No. 172). 

The Finnsburh Fragment is a classic example of a text surviving to rela- 
tively modern times, when it was copied. After it was copied and printed in 
Hickes’ Thesaurus in 1705, the surviving leaf disappeared. This leaf, Mr. Ker 
observes, had probably been removed from the book in which it served as 
part of the binding, Lambeth 487 (No. 282). It may already have been mis- 
laid or missing at the time when Wanley examined this codex, since, though 
he calls attention to Hickes’ printed text of the poem, he does not include 
this leaf in his analysis of the Lambeth manuscript, as he would normally 
have done, nor does he give any indication as to size of leaf or the nature of 
the script. 

Mr. Ker lists at the end of the catalogue proper, Nos. 403-412, a dozen 
manuscripts whose existence in modern times is attested but which can now 
no longer be found or identified. A loss of recent date is that of a manuscript 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History containing a West Saxon version of Cedmon’s 
Hymn, known to have been at Tournai, but destroyed by fire in 1940. 

Losses by fire are to be reckoned with among the Cotton manuscripts. 
What is lost has not been easy to ascertain. The sigils in square brackets in 
Mr. Ker’s Catalogue in the manuscript class Cotton Otho, Nos. 168ff., are re- 
minders of such loss. Wanley fortunately had examined the manuscripts some 
three decades before the fire of 1731 and had described them. Guided by 
Wanley’s Catalogus, and aided by the work of others who had pored patiently 
over these charred remains, Mr. Ker brought his own skill to bear in identify- 
ing and ordering the fragments and in giving a detailed and illuminating ac- 
count of what remains and what has been lost. This is well represented in 
the description of Cotton Vitellius D.XVII (No. 222), a sizable homilary, 
formerly of some 212 folios (Wanley, pp. 206-208), but now of 89 leaves, 
mounted in some confusion. 

While some dozen manuscripts, excluding those lost in the fire of 1731, 
have disappeared since Wanley’s day or can no longer be recognized, the in- 
tervening years since Wanley’s Catalogus have seen the addition of less than 
a dozen manuscripts to the corpus of extant Anglo-Saxon materials. The 
best known, the Vercelli Book (No. 394), Wanley could hardly have been 
aware of; the two Blickling manuscripts, the Homilies (No. 382) and the 
Psalter (No. 287), were unknown to Wanley at the time he compiled the 
Catalogus, although they did come into his hands for a few days some twenty 
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years later, and a year before his own death, as Professor Sisam relates on the 
authority of Wanley’s dairy (Studies in the History of Old English Literature, 
Pp. 270). 

A detailed description of the Vercelli Book accompanied Max Forster’s 
facsimile reproduction of the manuscript, published in 1913. Professor Sisam 
re-examined the marginalia of that codex, making illuminating comment on 
them, particularly as to the respond, f.24v, with the delicate and graceful 
neumes above the line. Mr. Ker examined the manuscript himself in 1938, 
and later came upon the transcript made by C. Maier in the early months 
of 1834, which is now at Lincoln’s Inn. Because of these additions to our 
knowledge of the Vercelli Book, Mr. Ker found it desirable to describe the 
book anew. For the Exeter and Junius manuscripts he merely referred the 
reader to the detailed descriptions which accompany the available facsimile 
reproductions of those codices. 

When Richard Morris printed the Old English materials of both Blickling 
books in his edition of the homilies, 1873-1880, he gave only the scantiest 
information concerning the manuscripts, intending presumably to present 
this matter in Part II of his edition, which he never completed. Attention 
was called to the Lincoln associations of both the Homilies and the Psalter 
in the notes accompanying the specimen facsimiles of both books published 
by the New Palaeographical Society. It was the Lothian auction catalogue, 
1932, however, and the publicity accompanying the sale of both books in 
New York, that brought the Lincoln connections and the post-Lincoln his- 
tory of these two books to general notice. The importance of both codices for 
Lincoln history was developed by J. W. F. Hill in his Medieval Lincoln, 1948. 
Under serial number 382 Mr. Ker presents the first full, detailed account of 
the contents, structure, and script, with notes on the history of the Blickling 
Homilies. 

Assigning dates to the manuscripts is difficult. Of four hundred and sixty- 
odd units surveyed in the Catalogue, for only nineteen manuscripts or parts 
of manuscripts is there evidence permitting dating exactly or within close 
limits (pp. lx-Ixi). For the majority of the codices only approximate dates are 
practicable. Mr. Ker rejects the convenient though misleading use of approxi- 
mate year-numbers, e.g., “‘c. 1060,” usually taken erroneously, he observes, 
to mean “in or within a few years of 1060.” He prefers quarter-century inter- 
vals in half-century spans; thus he dates the Blickling Homilies as “‘s.x/xi,” 
conventionally dated about or before 1000, and even more cheerfully as A D. 
971. By “‘s.x/xi’’ Mr. Ker means the half-century comprising the last quarter 
of the tenth and the first quarter of the eleventh century; in relation to other 
dates in the scale, this would mean about the middle of the half-century span. 
Mr. Ker modestly acknowledges that not all his dates are certainly right 
within the limits of a quarter-century, though, at the same time, he expresses 
the hope “that not too many of them are wrong within the limits of a half- 
century.” 

For some manuscripts special circumstances make it possible to assign 
dates within closer limits. MS Corpus Christi College Cambridge 192 (No. 
38) can, thus, be assigned to the beginning of the tenth century. A date a 
little before 1000 is possible paleographically, since the script is of a type which 
seems to have gone out of use after the turn of the century; but this is not 
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likely historically, as the codex includes homilies known to be by A£lfric, 
written by 991 or 992. 

Because of the extent and complexity of the materials, all descriptions 
are necessarily brief. A firm pattern governs the presentation of data. Each 
description is headed by a serial number, the name of the library in which the 
manuscript is found, its official designation in that library, its Old English 
contents, and the date of its script. Descriptions are normally in four parts: 
(1) an account of the Old English materials in the codex; (2) data as to the 
makeup and condition of the manuscript, and of its binding; (3) a description 
of the work of the scribes; (4) information as to the external history of the 
manuscript. The last three are given in smaller type, and are usually arranged 
in three paragraphs, corresponding, respectively, to the three classes of in- 
formation which they provide. The Bibliography (pp. 485-505) is confined to 
editions and to books containing facsimiles, descriptions, and discussions of 
manuscripts. References to the Bibliography are terse and as formulaic and 
unambiguous as individual quotations in the daily report of the stock market. 

The degree of analysis varies from manuscript to manuscript in accord- 
ance with the nature and extent of the vernacular materials contained, and 
with the accessibility of descriptions already in print. For codices wholly or pre- 
dominantly in Old English, full description is normally given; this is true also 
for codices wholly or principally in Latin but containing important or sizable 
amounts of English (as for example, the Vespasian Psalter, [No. 203], with 
its continuous psalter-gloss). One hundred eighty-nine manuscripts receive 
full treatment, though in varying degrees. These Mr. Ker lists (pp. xv—xix of 
his Introduction) in three groups: late tenth century and earlier, 29 manu- 
scripts; written around 1ooo and in the eleventh century, 133 manuscripts; 
about r1oo and later, 27 manuscripts. When full and authoritative informa- 
tion is already available in print Mr. Ker makes his descriptions as brief as 
possible, referring readers to the available sources for fuller detail, as, for 
example, for the Exeter Book (No. 116), the Leningrad Bede (No. 122), the 
Tollemache Orosius (No. 122), the Lindisfarne Gospels (No. 165), the Ves- 
pasian Psalter (No. 203), and Bald’s Leechbook (No. 264). For the remaining 
nearly three hundred manuscripts which have only minor quantities of Old 
English, the treatment varies, and may be minimal, as for the scribbles in the 
margins of the copy of the Rules of St. Benedict, Bodleian Hatton 48 (No. 
327). 

The Introduction, Mr. Ker makes clear, is a comprehensive but con- 
densed ordering of the significant features, paleographic and historical, to be 
found in the descriptions of the several manuscripts. It is, thus, not a full 
narrative account of these manuscripts as a whole, but is, rather, a syllabus 
and guidebook, a “world almanac” of manuscript materials in the vernacular 
from Anglo-Saxon England. This introduction is rich in lists, tables, and sum- 
maries, wherein the phenomena are presented in significant categories. The 
method is extremely effective since the materials are so organized as to be 
both readily and comprehensively scanned. Much can be comprehended very 
quickly. The constant use of serial numbers makes every citation of detail 
specific and localizable. Mr. Ker has done the leg-work for us, the hard gather- 
ing, sifting, sorting, and classifying; the head-work is now the reader’s. It is 
possible with a modicum of effort to get a comprehensive, and, at the same 
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time, detailed notion as to the body of writings in Anglo-Saxon and to ex- 
perience something of their variety, complexity, and richness. It is possible 
also to have information as to their extent and accessibility. No longer a 
vague shadowland, these writings constitute a carefully explored and well- 
charted domain. For this we are deeply indebted to Mr. Ker. 

In the readers’ interest, the headings of the sections of the Introduction 
are cited and comment on two or three is offered: 


I Humfrey Wanley 
II Scope and Method of the Catalogue 
III Methods of Description 


IV Notes on the Paleography and History of the Principal Manuscripts 
V Scribes and Scriptoria 


VI Manuscripts and Parts of Manuscripts Datable within Close Limits 
VII Fragments 


It is indeed eminently fitting that Mr. Ker should begin his Introduction 
with reverent invocation of Humfrey Wanley, that he should close Section IV 
with a chapter on Sir Robert Cotton, and that he should dedicate the Cata- 
logue to Professor Sisam. 

The most important, and perhaps the most individual (one is tempted 
to add, original) of these sections is Section IV, devoted to the history and 
paleography of the codices. Its range and significance is best suggested by 
citation of the division headings: 

A The sheet and its prickings, ruling, G Quire-signatures and leaf-numbers, 
and folding into quires. H Inserted leaves. 

B Letter-forms. I Bindings and endleaves. 

C Marks of punctuation and other marks. J Ownership before 1540. 

D Script of titles and first lines. K Use before 1540. 

E Spellings and word-forms. L Ownership and use, 1540-1603. 

F Decoration. M Sir Robert Cotton. 


Each of these lettered subsections is admirable. The clear, factual ac- 
count of how the parchment was made ready for writing, what Mr. Ker terms 
“normal” procedure, is most welcome. With this normal procedure as the 
background, it is easy for Mr. Ker to describe and explain variations in 
practice. This information may seem obvious, but it is so only after it has 
been given. Most prized is the summary description of the script forms of 
Old English, with constant reference to specific manuscripts. Since in the 
body of the Catalogue indication is always given as to available facsimile 
reproductions of specimens from the codex being described, the curious 
reader will know where to look for them. In his Bibiliography Mr. Ker always 
gives in black letters the serial number of manuscripts for which reproductions 
are available in print. With the Catalogue as guide, and with the aid of half- 
tone or collotype reproduction, of photograph, photostat, or microfilm, it is 
possible for anyone to examine the script for himself. Where there is, now, 
as ever, no substitute for the manuscript itself, a very great deal can be 
learned by the aid of photography, so that no one need be wholly innocent 
of the witness of the manuscripts themselves. It is pertinent to note that Mr. 
Ker includes eight excellent hali-tone reproduction of specimen pages at the 
very end of the Catalogue. 
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It is rewarding merely to browse around in the Catalogue itself, leafing 
through its pages, scanning the manuscript names, and running over the 
descriptions, not so much for the familiar, sizable, important corpora, though 
this too is profitable, as for the minor, casual, even trivial materials: scribbles, 
such as ‘cniht ic drink’ (No. 327); the direction to the scribe, ‘writ pus’ (No. 
278); minor glosses, particularly one like ‘nerfre’ (for numquam), with its 
unexpected first r (No. 244); notices of omissions to be made (No. 29); a series 
of leaf signatures, the last of which is ‘7 pis’ (No. 392); a scribble recalling 
Beowulf 869 (No. 229); the names of the letters of the alphabet (No. 272); 
indications of ownership of the manuscript (Nos. 115, 385, 401); a note as 
to the dates of the Creation and of the Incarnation in relation to that of the 
founding of Rome (No. 375); cryptograms (cf. p. 522); marginal notes on 
contemporary events—the capture of Gisors and the siege of Verneuil (No. 
262); a dialogue explaining ‘alleluia’ (No. 59); charms, medical recipes, the 
names of the winds, a booklist, manumissions. But one need not scan the 
volume in this fashion to arrive at many of these materials since Mr. Ker has, 
after the manner of Wanley, provided a generous index to the contents of the 
manuscripts (pp. 517-50). Wanley’s Index Auctorum, Chartarum, Homilia- 
rum, Tractatum, Rerumque quarundam precipuarum que describuntur in 
Catalogo Codd. MSS. Anglo-Saxonicorum has served for well over two cen- 
turies as “the key to Anglo-Saxon manuscripts,” as Professor Sisam has 
phrased it. Strangers of Rome, from Munich and from Berlin, and those 
dwelling in the Hesperides and in the Antipodes have been able, thanks to 
Wanley, to come directly at the desired manuscript materials or to consult 
them at home, via transcript or photograph. Mr. Ker’s indices are far more 
analytical and more highly organized than Wanley’s; they constitute the 
“Yellow Pages” of the Catalogue, indexing both the contents of the manu- 
scripts and Mr. Ker’s own materials in the Introduction and the Catalogue 
proper. 

The first index, that of the contents of the manuscripts, is particularly 
effective owing to a generous system of cross reference whereby the consultant 
is directed from individual items or groupings to larger categories. Thus, on 
looking up Charms, one is referred to Folklore, under which are listed, as 
principal subdivisions: Charms (a) in prose, (b) in verse; Headings to Charms 
and directions for their use; Lucky and Unlucky Days, Tables and Lists of; 
Prognostics from Dreams, Thunder, the Moon, etc. (see also Glosses); Pro- 
hibition against Blood-letting in the Dog Days; Sator formula. See also 
Medicines, Recipes. Perhaps the most substantial section is that for Homilies, 
which runs to ten pages of very precise listing and information. For each 
entry there is reference, via the serial numbers, to the manuscripts. A second 
index is devoted to paleographical and historical matters, ranging over the 
contents of both the Introduction and the Catalogue. A third index lists 
owners before 1540 (largely institutions), and after 1540 (largely individuals; 
present owners excluded). The result is that the material in Mr. Ker’s Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon is not lost in its own mass of 
detail, but is rendered accessible and usable. Use stimulates curiosity, and 
curiosity leads to discovery. So clear and so well-referenced is this book that 
one almost has the notion that, this being an ultra-scientific age, it might be 
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conceivably possible to dial the manuscript and folio numbers, and see the 
text on TV. 

The Clarendon Press is to be congratulated on the publication of Mr. 
Ker’s analytical catalogue. The type is clear and attractive, and the book is 
handsomely printed. As it is a complicated work, with frequent changes of 
type, proofreading must have been a heroic task. The text is remarkably 
clean and free of errors. In a work of such complexity, oversights are bound to 
remain uncaught; to note them here would be churlish and ungrateful. The 
Catalogue is a book of high distinction, and makes possible a new era in Early 
English studies. 

RUDOLPH WILLARD 
University of Texas 


THE METRE oF Beowulf. By A. J. Bliss. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958. 
Pp. x+166. 25s. 


In the last decades of the nineteenth century and in the first half of the 
present century the meter of Germanic verse was intensively investigated; yet 
numerous problems remain unsolved and at least two markedly different 
interpretations are widely held. Some of the unsolved problems we may 
ascribe to an inadequate undersianding of language and to incomplete de- 
scription of the Germanic metrical patterns. Solutions to the problems, as 
Bliss points out, involve “description and classification of the metrical forms 
which actually occur” followed by “interpretation of the resulting classifica- 
tion.’’ Moreover, since metrical forms are selected from the linguistic patterns 
of a language, metrical study must start out from a thorough and accurate 
linguistic description of the language in which the meter has been used. Ulti- 
mate success in understanding Germanic meter will require meticulous com- 
pilations of Germanic metrical patterns and thorough descriptions of the 
various Germanic languages at the time when the individual poems were 
composed. 

In dealing with Germanic meter, or the meter of any literary materials 
whose metrical bases have not been described by contemporaries, we must 
undertake the twofold task of determining the bases of the meter and utiliz- 
ing these in a further description of the language. Such circular utilization of 
meter to describe language when descriptions of the language are used to 
refine our analyses of meter would be suspect, if by them, we did not arrive 
at a solution of major problems in both meter and language. Germanic metri- 
cal studies have indeed contributed to our understanding of linguistic prob- 
lems such as the determination of vocalic quantities. As an example we may 
note that after all the effort spent on the Beowulf, Bliss’s study of resolution 
has led him to suggest (p. 30) a long rather than a short vowel in verse 1409a 
-hlido0. Detailed classification of vowels in inflectional syllables in turn allows 
Bliss to clarify the Beowulf poet’s manipulation of resolution. Bliss’s precise 
metrical compilations and studies contribute particularly to an understanding 
of the use of the caesura and of anacrusis in Germanic verse. Since these are 
his most significant contributions, my review will concern itself chiefly with 
them. But also it is to be noted that his rearrangement of the various Sievers 
types, his brief comments on hypermetric verse, and his attémpts at an “‘in- 
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terpretation” of meter contain many features of interest. Moreover, his 
classifications of metrical types in the Beowulf, his indices with analysis of 
all the hypermetric verses in Old English verse and of every line in the Beo- 
wulf, will be permanently useful to Germanic scholars. 

Bliss’s book originated in a re-examination of Sievers’ conclusions on 
Germanic meter. By pursuing Sievers’ own methods in a more minute analy- 
sis, Bliss has accounted for some of the loose ends which led to dissatisfaction 
with Sievers’ system of types. While scansion by one of the five types ac- 
counted for the bulk of any verse, Sievers’ (1) treatment of caesura seemed 
inessential and (2) his anacruses arbitrary; moreover, his writings did not 
furnish (3) a thoroughgoing relation between meter and alliteration or (4) 
an adequate account of the use of resolution. Bliss makes notable contribu- 
tions to these four problems which merit the attention of anyone concerned 
with Old English. 

After giving statistics on the metrical significance of the caesura in 
A-type verses, Bliss examines in one group those with caesura between the two 
components —’ x| —’ x, in another those with caesura as follows: —’ |x—'x or 
—'x|x—'x. The first group is found more commonly in b-verses than in a- 
verses, with single alliteration in more than two-thirds of the occurrences. The 
second group is found more commonly in a-verses, with double alliteration in 
93 per cent of the occurrences. These findings lead us to agree with Bliss that 
the caesura is metrically significant. By a further demonstration, position of 
the caesura is also significant in some D-type verses, so that Bliss is able to 
propose a particular metrical scansion for some verses and to suggest at 
least one emendation: brodne in 1454a rather than brond ne. 

Bliss’s views on the caesura are all the more acceptable, because when 
establishing the significance of anacrusis he has found a correlation between 
the two. In A-type verses anacrusis is not possible for the first group —’ |x—' x; 
the apparent exceptions are reinterpreted, as I will note below for one of 
them, 107a. Verses of the second group which have anacrusis in the a-verse 
must have double alliteration. Again exceptions remain, 25a, 2093a, 22524, 
but these have been emended previously on different grounds. Finding ana- 
crusis used consistently in some types of D as well as A verses, Bliss proposes 
a broader generalization about its use (p. 43): it may “serve to counter- 
balance the greater length of the second breath-group” in a verse. Accord- 
ingly he provides us with a metrical basis for the use of anacrusis in general 
as well as internal reasons for its use in particular verses. This demonstration 
attests to the care with which Germanic verse was composed, to its aesthetic 
refinement, and also to the soundness of the analysis first proposed by 
Sievers. 

The findings of Bliss accordingly are as he says (p. v) “a triumphant 
vindication of Sievers.”” By demonstrating a system in the use of linguistic 
material which Sievers had not totally accounted for, Bliss shows the validity 
of Sievers’ view of Germanic verse as opposed to that of Heusler. Believing 
that material unaccounted for by Sievers upset his attempt to see the basis 
of Germanic verse in manipulation of stress and quantity, Heusler constructed 
his metrical system around units of time. Since, however, he was able to 
account for some of this material in his analysis of the use of resolution in the 
Beowulf, Bliss upholds Sievers. 
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But Bliss’s statements on resolution also show how Heusler and his 
followers came to suggest a chronometric theory. For, if anacrusis can be 
used to balance unequal breath-groups of a verse, with judicious use of rests 
one can arrange the speech material in recurrent units of time. Bliss vigor- 
ously rejects a chronometric interpretation of Old English verse (pp. 106- 
107) and by his explanation of anacrusis deprives it of one of its strongest 
props. Further in favor of Sievers is the possibility his system gives us of 
proposing and checking emendations, or corroborating findings of other 
analytic procedures, such as linguistic analysis. 

In this way Bliss finds within patterns in which resolution would be 
metrically objectionable, —’ ~‘x—’ x and —’ —’ ~‘x, that certain endings which 
he labels long preclude the possibility of resolution. These endings are also the 
ones retained after a long stem-syllable; close metrical study of them yields a 
twofold class of Old English endings corresponding to those produced by 
linguistic analysis. 

This result alone would indicate the importance of metrical studies for 
our understanding of the linguistic structure of Old English. Of further im- 
portance is Bliss’s conclusion (pp. 25, 82, 83) that we must postulate three 
stresses for Old English. Though he arrives at such useful results from metri- 
cal analysis alone, we feel that his results would have been even more notable 
if his views on language were more realistic. Some of his statements reveal 
an approach to language that we scarcely expect to encounter today. Allitera- 
tion for him is constructed around letters (p. 110); cyning ends in two con- 
sonants (p. 35). Stress is (p. 24) “a psychological attribute’’; it “depends on 
the importance attached by the speaker to the meaning of a given syllable.” 
Moreover, his metrical analysis is based entirely on the assumption that 
words rather than phrases or clauses are the elements around which Old 
English poets constructed their metrical patterns. Following Kuhn’s classifi- 
cation, PBB 57.1-109, of Old English words into Satzteile, Satzpartikeln, 
and Satzteilpartikeln, Bliss states (p. 6) that Satzteile—nouns, infinitives, 
participles, adjectives, and certain adverbs—‘“‘bear a metrical stress irrespec- 
tive of the position they occupy in the verse-clause”; Satzpartikeln and 
Satzteilpartikeln are unstressed except when they are displaced. He then sets 
up three types of verses, light, normal, and heavy, depending on whether a 
verse contains one, two, or three of the Satzteile. This classification leads 
him into great difficulties when he analyzes the “415 verses containing in- 
dependent finite verbs.” Many of these seem quite anomalous to him, such 
as 514a and 515a 

mé&ton merestr#ta, mundum brugdon, 
glidon ofer garsecg 


The alliteration of such initial verbs in 31 of 33 occurrences he accounts for by 
suggesting that the stress of the initial verb, e.g., glidon, depends on the 
stress of the preceding verb (p. 11). If instead he had dealt with linguistic 
clauses rather than with words and had noted that, in Indo-European clause 
structure, the verb was stressed when initial in its clause, he would not have 
considered these verses anomalous. The b-verses of this group in which the 
verb must alliterate, e.g., 


741b slat unwearnum 
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should have indicated to Bliss the weakness of his assumption. It in turn 
leads him to the further anomaly of assuming “non-functional” alliteration 
and lack of stress for the verb of verses like 


22478 Heald pa ni, hrise, 


Other problems for Bliss occur in lines in which an auxiliary or “‘quasi- 
auxiliary” must alliterate and be stressed, e.g., 


3180a cwédon pet hé wére 
797b dSér hie meahton swa 


Again, the principles of Indo-European accent in clauses would account for 
these verses, for verbs in subordinate clauses carried an accent. 

Other “light” verses consist entirely of compounds, and here again Bliss 
follows the current editions. The Beowulf manuscript with its separation of the 
components of many compounds suggests phonological elements for such com- 
pounds that Bliss does not consider. On the other hand, in analyzing “‘heavy” 
verses, such as 

517a seofon niht swuncon 
1485a geséon sunu Hrédles 


he does not take into account noun phrases, but assumes rather that since 
each of their components is one of Kuhn’s Satzteile, it must have had pri- 
mary stress. We would assign such phrases only one primary. 

Although these comments require changes in Bliss’s analyses, they do 
not destroy the usefulness of his classification of verses into light, normal, 
and heavy. His rearrangement of Sievers’ types (pp. 80-86) alone would 


speak in its favor. 

But if we find fault with Bliss’s linguistic views, though we accept some 
of the metrical conclusions which seem to result from them, we must account 
for the contradiction. The answer lies in a realization—evident also to Bliss, 
though less so to any of his predecessors—that Germanic metrical patterns 
like the Germanic languages were undergoing changes. The clashes between a 
traditional metrical pattern and the new patterns based on contemporary 
speech confront us with tremendous difficulties in interpretation, but they 
also give us the means for closer analysis of the Beowulf itself and its relation 
to other Germanic verse. When the Beowulf poet alliterates and stresses an 
auxiliary in a subordinate clause, he is following the traditional principles of 
Germanic verse; when he puts but one primary stress on a noun phrase, he 
is using the rhythms of contemporary prose. The contrast between traditional 
metrical practices and requirements of the contemporary language are much 
clearer when we compare other Germanic verse, as I have noted in The De- 
velopment of Germanic Verse Form. Though within the Beowulf the resulting 
problems are extremely difficult, we are attracted to their solution because 
they give us the best means for determining the original text of the poeni. 

A line illustrating the difficulties we face is 


1078 in cames cynne 


Editions consistently change this to im Caines cynne, for the next line refers 
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to the slaying of Abel. Yet if the syllabic nucleus of Cain is a diphthong, 
this verse is one of the three type-A verses with anacrusis in this position 
(pp. 40~41). Since the two others can be otherwise explained, Caines seems 
an impossible emendation. Further, since the meter demands Cames, it is a 
form we must attribute to the poet himself, not to a subsequent erring scribe. 
Such a conclusion is of great interest, for the notion that giants and monsters 
were descended from Ham was held by a group among the ancient Irish, as 
Dr. R. P. Lehmann informs me (see among others, Gerard Murphy, The 
Book of the Lays of Fionn, Part III (Dublin, 1953], pp. 91 and 184-88 and, for 
further references, Tom Peete Cross, Motif Index of Early Irish Literature: 
Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series, No. 7 [Bloomington, 1952], 
A 1659.1, or commentaries like J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidel- 
berg, 1932, pp. 30-31). Bliss’s conclusion based purely on metrical analysis 
would seem then to confirm a suggestion often made that the Grendel episode 
is of Irish origin. It also suggests that if the poet intended Cames, emenda- 
tions in our texts are gratuitous modernizations. In line 107a we should keep 
the form Cames. The suggestion of Caines merely satisfies our knowledge of 
the Cain and Abel story, with Cain distinct from Ham, though either through 
lack of filial and gentle behavior seemed a fit progenitor for monsters, as the 
Beowulf poet may have held. 

Retention of Cames leads to many questions. Some concern the relation 
of English to Irish verse. Others involve the poet’s knowledge of the Old 
Testament and the relation of the Beowulf to the other Old English epics, 
which may lead to different views from those expressed in Dorothy White- 
lock’s The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951), pp. 5-7, 79-81. Another is 
the basis for the manuscript form camp in the other occurrence dealing with 
Grendel’s ancestor, 


1261b sipdan camp weard 


One can deal briefly only with the last. 

Like 107a, 1261b has been emended, with camp changed to Cain. Here Cam 
would be impossible metrically, and an emendation to Cdin is an easy solu- 
tion, which Bliss himself accepts. Yet such a solution disregards the final 9. 
No simple explanation seems possible. One would not expect an epenthetic 
stop between two voiced continuants. I suggest instead that the p is a mis- 
reading of an earlier unstressed syllable, possibly ge-. Forms with ge- are 
found elsewhere after sibdan in the Beowulf, notably in the second part, lines 
1949, 1978, 2437, 2996, 3002. Though geweard is not used in this sense else- 
where in the Beowulf, such a use is found elsewhere in Old English. This sug- 
gestion may be weak, but in the absence of more satisfactory paleographical 
argumentation, the facile solution of Caéim for manuscript camp should be 
abandoned like that of Caines for cames. At least in verse 107a, metrical 
analysis has provided the means for an accurate interpretation of a line. An- 
other notable recent example of an emendation suggested by the meter, 


2673a Born bord wid rond 


Bliss does not seem to know, since he classes 2673a with his remainders 
\ 
(p. 77). 
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In addition to furthering in this way our understanding of the Beowul/, 
detailed metrical study is important because we are only at the beginnings 
of our interpretation of certain features of Old English, its junctures and 
pitch. Some preliminary conclusions from metrical study have already been 
made. Though his linguistic analysis leaves much to be desired, Bliss has 
uncovered further metrical patterns which might be exploited. 

Bliss’s study is accordingly valuable for linguists, as for metrists. But we 
would hope that future studies will start from thorough linguistic mastery 
as well as from a knowledge of the bases of epic verse with its reliance on 
formulas and from competence in earlier metrical theories. Bliss’s work, like 
that of Sievers and other metrists, assures us that such studies will yield 
results of interest to linguists. The results also demonstrate that some of our 
Old English poetry was composed with aesthetic criteria no less complex than 
those of other Anglo-Saxon arts and rarely surpassed subsequently in any 
English verse. 

W. P. LEHMANN 
University of Texas 


THE PETERBOROUGH CHRONICLE 1070-1154. Edited by Cecily Clark. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. lxx+120. $4.80. 


In 1892, Charles Plummer’s revision of Earle’s Two of the Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel became a standard text immediately upon publication. It has re- 
mained so for sixty-eight years and is likely to be indispensable for years to 
come. Separate texts of the principal chronicles, however, have long been 
needed, particularly for those manuscripts such as Tiberius B i, Tiberius B iv, 
and Domitian A viii, which Plummer merely excerpts in a rather confusing 


way. Useful and valuable as Plummer’s work has been to the scholars of the 
last half century or so, it is clear that most of the important and interesting 
recent work in untangling the complex history of the various Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles has been conducted not from his published texts but rather from 
the manuscripts themselves. This fascinating field would undoubtedly have 
found many more researchers in this country and on the continent if ade- 
quate materials had been available in printed form. 

Miss Cecily Clark of King’s College, London, has now given us an ad- 
mirable edition of the latter parts, at least, of the Peterborough Chronicle, 
Bodleian MS Laud Misc. 636, with an introduction and commentary. The 
book apparently grew out of a doctoral dissertation, and it supplements to 
some extent the excellent work of Miss Whitelock on the facsimile edition of 
the chronicle, to which Miss Clark also contributed. From fairly extensive 
spot-collations with the facsimile, it is clear that Miss Clark’s text is scrupu- 
lously accurate. Although Plummer’s was not a bad text, he did blunder 
now and then, and often neglected to distinguish 3 and b, so Miss Clark’s 
text, presented in an eminently readable form, is most welcome. 

Miss Clark’s primary purpose is to present a philological edition, al- 
though she has tried not to ignore the historical aspects of a text of this type. 
Since most of the Latin historians of the twelfth century relied to some ex- 
tent on earlier vernacular chronicles, the Peterborough compilation is a pri- 
mary source for hundreds of historical details. Her notes to the text, which 
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indeed are merely notes rather than the commentary she terms them, deal 
most frequently with historical points, but only now and then in an en- 
lightening way. Her method most often is to refer the reader to the place 
where some contemporary or modern historian has treated the same subject; 
in fact, she so seldom identifies little-known figures or gathers previous ex- 
planatory research into her own notes, that one must assume the notes are 
written for the professional historian rather than for the general reader or the 
literary scholar. 

Several other puzzles confront the reader as he uses Miss Clark’s edition. 
Why, for instance, does she begin her text at the year 1070? Perhaps simply 
to start at a roundish number. The chronicle in Tiberius B iv does not stop 
until 1079, whereas many of the other Chronicles stop at much earlier dates, 
1001, 997, 1058. To be sure, CCCC 173 (the Parker MS) has as its last entry 
1070, but Miss Clark states that this shouldn’t be considered since it is un- 
related to the 1070 entry in the Laud MS. Yet neither was Parker’s previous 
annal, 1066, related to Laud’s; in fact, there had been no significant relation- 
ship between Laud and Parker since the last years of the tenth century. 

From the philological point of view, Miss Clark’s forte, Peterborough’s 
two localized continuations, 1122-31 and 1132-54 are of primary interest. The 
early portion of the Peterborough chronicle, to 1121, was apparently copied 
from some previous chronicle, yet she makes very little comparative use of his 
earlier material, even that from 1070 to 1121 which she includes in her text. 
Since she agrees with N. R. Ker that the same scribe wrote the first con- 
tinuation (in several blocks) and the initial portion, comparison of his prac- 
tices as a copyist and as an original writer might reveal a good deal about his 
language. In arguing against a Kentish origin for the copied annals, she men- 
tions some Anglian forms as “fairly common,” but she sweepingly calls the 
earlier annals “basically ‘Standard West Saxon’”’ and declines to compare 
them item by item with the first continuation. 

To some extent, Miss Clark belabors a thesis throughout her introduc- 
tion. She insists that the language, not only of the final continuation but of 
the first, should be considered Middle English, and that it should be given 
more attention in tracing the transitional development of the East Midland 
dialect. This is a curious position, for two reasons. On the one hand this 
particular document has for many years already been accepted as just that, 
an important link between Old English and Middle English of its particular 
area. On the other hand, the sharp distinction between Old and Middle Eng- 
lish is especially suspect in the case of Anglian-East Midland documents, and 
several items which Miss Clark claims proudly as evidence of Middle English 
development are to be found well-developed in late Mercian or Northum- 
brian texts. On page | we find: “Our text is by no means the earliest to use 
uninflected forms for the dative function, for such constructions already occur 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels and in Rushworth St. Matthew; but such usage is 
certainly Middle rather than Old English.’”” What reasoning, I wonder, lies 
behind this statement? Are the Lindisfarne and Rushworth texts written in 
Middle English? Did they cleverly anticipate a development which began 
when the date was reached at which we start using the term Middle English? 
Would, to take a different example, the appearance of the -s morpheme for 
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the 3rd person singular of verbs mean that we are dealing with a fourteenth- 
century text? Actually, does not Miss Clark really mean that some linguistic 
phenomena which are considered late in some dialects are found quite early 
in other dialects? If so, the uninflected dative loses most of its significance 
for purposes of chronological distinction in Anglian documents, and should 
never be used in an attempt to differentiate sharply between Old and Middle 
English. In her discussion, Miss Clark shows several interesting things about 
the transitional nature of the morphology of the first continuation, but these 
phenomena by their very nature, I should think, would make her question, 
“Ts it to be classed as Old or as Middle English?”’, rather beside the point. 

Throughout her linguistic discussions, I found myself always willing to 
accept Miss Clark’s conclusions, which in themselves are never radical, but I 
was left constantly unsatisfied by her evidence. There is vagueness and im- 
pressionism in such citations as “‘a number of forms,” “most of the e-spell- 
ings,”’ “‘a few syncopated forms.” One misses the rigor and clarity of a book 
where the linguistic evidence is laid firmly before the reader in such a way 
that he may test the author’s conclusions. It might be argued that the style 
of such books is atrocious, but then the linguistic introduction of such a book 
as the present one is not written in an especially mellifluous prose in any 
case. To take an example, on p. xliv we find: “The new development [lack of 
-i(g)- in the infinitive of 2nd class weak verbs] appears most often in the 
simple infinitive, thus dolen, beweddan 1127 and numerous forms from the 
Interpolations, beside much rarer examples of -ian, ien, such as wunien 
1128.”” Apparently dolen, beweddan and wunien are not the only instances 
Miss Clark found, but just what the proportions are we will never know. Yet 
in a transitional, datable text, standing between the stage of the dialect 
when the -i(g)- was always used and one when it was not, the precise dis- 
tribution is exactly what we would prefer to have rather than an author’s 
impression of predominance. Further, it might be interesting to know just 
how the Interpolations differed in this regard from the copied material in 
which they are imbedded. 

It is surprising also to find that she has made so little use of Rolf Vlees- 
kruyer’s accurate and useful analysis of the very documents she most often 
treats, since his research, admirable in methodology and clear in presenta- 
tion, covers much of the ground Miss Clark goes over. 

It is to be warmly wished that other editions of other chronicles will 
follow Miss Clark’s. Few of them have the same linguistic interest as the 
Peterborough annals, but it is high time we had individual texts of the docu- 
ments merely sampled in Plummer’s edition. 


JACKSON CAMPBELL 
Princeton University 


Tue ENGiisH Lrprary BEeFore 1700. Edited by Francis Wormald and C. E. 
Wright. London: The Athlone Press, 1958, Pp. 273. 35s. 


In the spring of 1952 the University of London sponsored a series of lectures 
by distinguished British scholars on the subject of ‘““The Medieval English 
Library.” Two years later came a similar series on “The English Renaissance 
Library.” Now both sets of lectures have been brought together in one 
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volume, with a General Introduction by Professor Raymond Irwin, who in- 
troduced the original lectures. 

As the editors announce in the Preface, the volume “does not profess to 
offer a comprehensive treatment of the whole history of the earlier growth of 
the English library,”’ yet the book does bring together a very large amount of 
useful information on its subject, and the editors have achieved a surprising 
degree of integration among the essays. Professor Wormald is the Professor 
of Palaeography in the University of London, and Dr. Wright is Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum; the emphasis throughout the 
volume, accordingly, is upon manuscripts rather than upon printed books, 
and upon medieval rather tham upon renaissance libraries. 

Six of the ten essays after the introduction deal with the medieval li- 
brary; the editors have taken particular pains to coordinate these six essays. 
Indeed one of the six, an essay on “The Contents of the Medieval Library,” 
by Professor R. M. Wilson of the University of Sheffield, was not among the 
original lectures, but was added by the editors to give more comprehensive 
treatment of the medieval period. The high caliber of the essays in this sec- 
tion of the book is particularly evident in G. S. Ivy’s essay on “‘The Bibliog- 
raphy of the Manuscript Book,” which is the best short treatment of that 
subject in English. 

Among the other essays in the volume, that of J. C. T. Oates, on “The 
Libraries of Cambridge, 1570-1700,” is distinctive, as one would expect, for 
its blending of impeccable scholarship with rippling humor. Dr. Wright’s 
essay on “The Dispersal of the Libraries in the Sixteenth Century” is an- 
other example of a “standard work” on its subject. There are also illuminating 
essays by Professor Wormald, Dr. C. H. Talbot, Professor Roberto Weiss, 
Professor M. D. Knowles, and Bodley’s Librarian, Dr. J. N. L. Myres. 

In this roster of distinguished scholars there is one name which every 
specialist in the field will miss; there is no essay in the volume by Neil Ker. 
Nor is there an essay on Mr. Ker’s special field, the early libraries of Oxford. 
This is understandable because Mr. Ker has just devoted a whole series of 
Sandars lectures to that subject, and his lectures have been published in 
Volume vi of the Bodleian Library Record. 

There are two other notable gaps in the otherwise remarkable coverage 
of the Wormald-Wright collection, but these gaps were also probably inevit- 
able. For adequate treatment of the earlier libraries of Cambridge we shall 
probably have to await the completion of Mr. H. M. Adams’ amazing cata- 
logue of sixteenth-century books in Cambridge. As for private libraries of the 
period, most of the known catalogues of private collections before 1700 have 
been brought to light since these University of London lectures were given; 
one hopes that someone like Ian Doyle of Durham will undertake a definitive 
study of this part of the subject. 

Scholars everywhere who were unable to attend the two series of lec- 
tures at the University of London will be grateful to the School of Librarian- 
ship and io The Athlone Press of that insitution for making available to the 
world at large this extraordinarily useful compendium of information. 


SEARS JAYNE 
University of Virginia 
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SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGIOUS FRONTIER. By Robert Stevenson. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. Pp. x+97. Gld. 7.60. 


The significance of Mr. Stevenson’s volume, Shakespeare’s Religious Frontier, 
is better indicated by his title than by the chapter titles or by the modest 
disclaimer in the preface: “This slight volume is addressed not to Shakes- 
pearean specialists, but rather to the general public.” One may, indeed, ex- 
press some doubt about the existence of a general public concerned with the 
matter of at least the three last chapters (of six), which attempt to show, 
respectively, that the characterization of Beaufort in 2 Henry VI disproves 
Alexander’s thesis that The First part of the Contention is a bad quarto of 
Shakespeare’s play; that Shakespeare’s interest in Harsnet’s A Declaration of 
egregious Popish Impostures was not polemical but biographical (“‘a story of a 
Shottery personage [Robert Debdale] important in the private world of the 
Hathaways and of his own family” [p. 65]); and that Shakespeare lived, as 
William Shakeshafte, a considerable time among recusants in Lancashire. 

Taken together with the more literary material in the first three chap- 
ters, however, these elaborate investigations of textual and biographical 
problems present a view of Shakespeare’s religious attitudes that ought to 
have an important effect on criticism and interpretation. The method of the 
first three chapters is to examine the portraits of the “Cardinals and Bish- 
ops,” the “Priests and Friars,” and the “Parsons” in Shakespeare’s plays and 
to compare them, when possible, to the corresponding figures in Shakes- 
peare’s sources and to similar figures in the plays of Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries. Mr. Stevenson’s conclusions about the treatment of ecclesiastics in 
the plays can best be presented in his own words. Cardinals and bishops 
appear only in the history plays, which ‘“‘can the more easily speak to all 
sorts and conditions of men in our own time precisely because (1) he [Shakes- 
peare] tends to exclude prelates, because (2) he grafts their ‘good’ deeds into 
laymen’s parts, and even perhaps because (3) he concentrates on the clay 
feet of the few whose portraits he paints at full length” (p. 20). Priests, who 
“have little enough to do in the histories, and that little of a disreputable 
sort,... play even lesser réles in the tragedies” (p. 28). Friars, except for 
Friar Lawrence, who “comes off with little learning and less valour. . . . are 
minor characters, admittedly not vicious, but on the other hand endowed 
with none of the ornaments singularly appropriate to their vocation” (p. 47). 
Parsons appear ‘“(1) somewhat ludicrous when displaying their learning; (2) 
willing to give lip-service, and perhaps more, to their ‘calling’; (3) in the case 
of Sir Nathaniel, Sir Hugh, and even Sir Oliver, sincere enough in their 
religion” (pp. 55-56). 

The most attractive qualities of Mr. Stevenson’s surveys are his close 
adherence to ascertainable data and his refusal to claim great significance— 
far less than his reviewer claims—for his conclusions. The writing is every- 
where judicious and tactful, but there are one or two instances in which one 
may perhaps quarrel with the presentation of evidence. In his chapter on 
cardinals and bishops, Mr. Stevenson’s procedure of treating the history plays 
neither in order of composition nor in order of chronology effectively ob- 
scures any possible change in attitude toward the prelates. He points out 
that cardinals, archbishops, and bishops appear among the dramatis personae 
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only in the history plays, but he fails to examine similar figures in the non- 
historical plays of other dramatists or to suggest any reason for their absence 
in Shakespeare’s (a notable example of the largely commendable reticence 
and understatement of the book). Calchas would seem to be irrelevant in a 
treatment of the priests, especially since, as Mr. Stevenson admits, Shakes- 
peare “downgrades” [sic] all the “other characters inherited from Chaucer, 
Lydgate, and Caxton” (p. 30) as well as Calchas. The fact that Duke Vin- 
centio usurps the functions of a friar along with his habit need not necessarily 
reflect Shakespeare’s lack of respect for the priesthood; no more do attempts 
“to save the Duke’s character by identifying him with Christ, by calling 
him ‘evidently divine,’ or by likening him to an ‘embodied Providence’ ” 
(p. 45) necessarily prove that his character needs vindication. The analogy 
between the Duke’s and Saul’s assuming priestly functions (p. 46) is not 
valid. Finally, the aspersions cast by Jaques and Touchstone on the character 
of Sir Oliver Martext do at least imply that there is such a thing as ‘‘a good 
priest that can tell you what marriage is.” 

But these objections do no more than touch on the weakest of Mr. 
Stevenson’s analyses. It is difficult to deny the validity, for example, of such 
a careful comparison as that made between Friar Lawrence and, on the one 
hand, his counterpart in Brooke, on the other, such Friars as Bonaventura in 
Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and Francisco in Massinger’s The Renegado. 

Mr. Stevenson’s conclusion, that somewhere Shakespeare “learned an 
incomparable aloofness from all partisan religious issues” (p. 80), hardly 
goes far enough in exploring the implications of his investigation. Shakes- 
speare’s tendency, so ably presented in this book, to minimize and belittle 


the roles of clerical figures in his plays must at least give pause to those 
scholars and critics who seem determined to find Christian patterns and 
significances in Shakespeare’s drama. 


RICHARD VAN FossEN 
Cornell College 


Timon OF ATHENS. Edited by H. J. Oliver. (The Arden Edition of the Works 

of William Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, [1959]. 

Pp. lii+155. $3.85. 
Timon of Athens is little read and rarely acted. As a play for the stage it 
remains an interesting and probably unfinished failure, but that it should be 
little read is unfortunate because it contains much essential Shakespeare, even 
though it is a Shakespeare that never caught fire, never believed in the life 
he was creating. One has only to experience the intensely personal commit- 
ment in the invective of a Lear to realize that the invective of a Timon, 
brilliant and devastating as it is, never seems to come from the man himself. 
Even if we grant all this—and there are some critics who would not—Timon 
of Athens deserves the increasing attention which recently it has received. In 
1957 J. C. Maxwell edited the play for the new Cambridge Shakespeare and 
now H. J. Oliver has given us his edition in the new Arden series. 

Mr. Oliver’s Introduction is concerned first with the state of the text of 
Timon as it appears in the First Folio, a problem on which he brings to bear 
the weight of the modern bibliographical approach. He suggests that the 
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copy-text for Timon was a combination of Shakespeare’s foul papers and a 
transcript of parts (I.i.176 to end; Li; IIL.ii, iii, iv, v; parts of IV. iii, in- 
cluding 461 to end; and V.i to end) of the foul papers by Ralph Crane (those 
parts “which were too ‘foul’ for a compositor easily to read” [p. xix]), a con- 
clusion he reaches by “‘a study of all the spellings in the play and not on the 
occurrence of any one in a particular scene” (pp. xix-xx). Such a hypothesis 
cuts between the older orthodox view and that of the late Philip Williams, who 
postulated a transcript of the foul papers for the whole play. The theory of a 
partial transcript involving the services of Ralph Crane is thus Mr. Oliver’s 
special contribution. So far as the nature of the evidence will carry, his case 
seems well taken and helps to explain some of the confusion in the spelling 
of proper names, particularly Apemantus and Ventidius. 

In his treatment of the sources Mr. Oliver inclines to minimize, probably 
rightly, Shakespeare’s direct use of Paynter’s version of the Timon story in 
The Palace of Pleasure, though he does point out (p. xxxiii) what seems pretty 
clearly to be an echo of Paynter at V.iv.71 (‘Caitifs’ for North’s ‘wretches’), 
an echo first noticed by Malone. Curiously, however, he fails to include an- 
other fairly close parallel with Paynter (first observed by Hudson) at V.i.214- 
217. The treatment of the ?earlier anonymous Timon play seems to me to 
give rather too much weight to Georges Bonnard’s insistence on a common 
source to explain the obvious similarities with Shakespeare’s play. Mr. Max- 
well’s conclusions here (pp. xix—xxi) appear to me to be nearer the mark. So 
far as the use of Lucian’s dialogue, Timon the Misanthrope, is concerned, Mr. 
Oliver suggests sensibly that if Shakespeare knew it at all, it was probably 
only through reading it in grammar school in Latin translation, a point 
earlier made by T. W. Baldwin in William Shakspere’s Small Latine and 
Lesse Greeke (1944), 1, 734. 

As a critic Mr. Oliver has some helpful things to say. He believes that 
the play is wholly Shakespeare’s, though unfinished in a number of ways; and 
his view of its structure as a study in counterpoint (pp. xlviii—xlix) helps to 
set the Alcibiades sequence in dramatic perspective. He also has some kinder- 
than-usual words to say of Apemantus and his relation to Timon (p. 1). 
Taking the view, already noticed, that Shakespeare left the play essentially 
unfinished, he finds two explanations most acceptable: (1) that Timon as 
presented and developed by Shakespeare is right for the theme, but that the 
theme itself cannot achieve great tragedy; and (2) that by its very nature the 
story does not adapt itself to drama, the last half of the play containing no 
“true dramatic conflict” (p. li). 

Mr. Oliver’s text admits an absolute minimum of emendation, abiding, 
wherever possible, by the only substantive text, that of the First Folio. In 
this respect his text is rather more conservative (justifiably, I think) than, 
for example, Mr. Maxwell’s in the new Cambridge edition. The text has 
been very carefully prepared. Collation of the first act reveals no errors and 
only two Folio readings (‘amongest’ [I.i.248] and ‘hee’ld’ [I.ii.158]) which 
should, I feel, have been included in his Textual Notes. The Textual Notes, 
however, do not fare quite so well. For one thing the editions cited (p. ix) 
appear to be somewhat haphazardly chosen. No notice is taken of the fact 
that Rowe’s Shakespeare appeared in two distinct editions in 1709 (thus, at 
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IV.iii.103, the note which credits ‘Rowe (ed. 2)” with a reading really refers 
to the third edition of 1714, while the reading at IV.iii.285, which gives 
Rowe’s reading ‘my’ for the Folio ‘thy’ as being “Rowe (ed. 2),” is wrong on 
any count and should be Rowe i, since, curiously, Rowe ii [1709] and Rowe 
iii [1714] revert to the Folio text). Steevens is also confusingly handled, since 
the only edition listed under his name is the 1773 edition of Johnson’s Shake- 
speare, his later work being disguised under the entry “Reed” (1803). Under 
these circumstances a student would be justified in supposing that the nu- 
merous references to Steevens throughout the textual and critical notes re- 
ferred to the 1773 edition; actually a fair percentage of the references apply 
to later editions (e.g., the critical notes at III.ii.68; III.ii.85-86 [where the 
explanation credited to Steevens differs from his explanation in the 1773 
edition]; and IIIL.iv. 16-17). Two textual readings assigned to Steevens may 
also be noticed. At III.i.56 Steevens’ text is declared to read ‘slave, / Unto 
his honour,’ in both textual and critical notes. When we look at Steevens’ 
various texts, however, we find that in the 1778 and 1785 editions he places 
a comma after ‘slave’ (but not in the 1773 and 1793 editions) and a comma 
after ‘honour’ only in editions after 1773. At III.vi.62 Steevens is credited 
with reading ‘will—and so—’; this is true from the 1778 edition on, but the 
1773 edition (and Johnson, 1765 [both editions]) reads ‘will—And so—’ (a 
reading which suggests that Johnson, not Steevens, should have credit for 
the basic change). The listing of Collier’s one-volume 1853 edition as the 
second edition of Collier’s Shakespeare flies in the face of orthodox usage and 
ignores the title page to the 1858 edition. Technically, the 1853 edition is 
Collier’s second edited text of Shakespeare, but as a text based directly on 
the notorious Collier-Perkins Second Folio forgery it occupies a special posi- 
tion, and Collier himself chose to drop many of its readings when more sober 
thoughts produced the 1858 edition, an edition described on the title page as 
“The Second Edition.” Hudson’s edition is badly misdated 1815-16 and 
placed immediately after Reed’s 1803 text; the dates should, of course, be 
1851-56, Hudson following Delius. Finally, only the first Cambridge edition 
(1863-66) is listed, although the textual apparatus is considerably fuller in 
the second edition (1891-93). 

A few other errors or queries in the Textual Notes may be mentioned. At 
L.ii.105 the Folio reading is given as ‘methinks: to’. Apart from the fact that 
the Folio reads ‘me thinks’, the interesting question arises from the colon. 
Only in the 1808 type-facsimile and the Yale offset facsimile can I discover 
any support for it, and the Yale is very far from clear. The Methuen and Lee 
facsimiles show no evidence of pointing at all, while the University of Illinois 
First Folio (like the Staunton facsimile) shows only a faint mark which might 
be either a badly printed period or comma. Finally, the Booth and National 
Shakespeare type-facsimiles show a comma, as does the Cambridge Shakes- 
peare in its collations. The possiblity that the apparent confusion arises 
from a variant state of sig. 2g3', or at least from some disturbance of the 
type, should, perhaps, be considered. Indeed, such a view as the second lends 
support to Mr. Oliver’s keen observation that there are, in the masque which 
follows some lines below on the same page, signs of “dislocation . . . during 
the printing of the Folio” (p. 27). The readings at III.ii.48 and IV.ii.35 
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should be assigned to “Collier (ed. 2).”” The reference at IIT.iii.8,9 should be 
IIT.iii.g,10. The speech-prefixes ‘First Lord’, ‘Second Lord’, and ‘Third Lord’ 
should be credited to Capell, not to Malone. At IV.iii.461 the notation “Scene 
IV Johnson” is wrong; Johnson, following Rowe, gives “Act V. Scene I.” 

The Critical Notes are properly helpful on most points which need 
clarification, and good use has been made of Tilley’s Dictionary of the Proverbs 
in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. In one case, indeed, it 
seems to me that a proverb as first quoted by Steevens in his 1778 edition 
(‘Plain dealing is a jewel, but they that use it die beggars’), and noted by Mr. 
Oliver, may suggest at least the possibility that the First Folio reading ‘cast’ 
at L.i.210 may be correct after all, rather than the universally accepted ‘cost’ 
of Folio Three. A few other points, perhaps, deserve comment. 

Act L.i: The statement that the “conventional divisions” (act and scene) 
derive “principally” from Capell ignores the fact that a considerably larger 
number derive from Rowe and Pope. In the Introduction (p. xxx) Mr. Oliver 
seems to give the impression that act divisions were academic distinctions 
foisted into the plays at the time of printing. That act division were by and 
large carefully observed on the stage by the ‘act break’ is borne out by a 
good deal of evidence from manuscript prompt-books and even printed plays. 

Il.ii.222-23: Mr. Oliver’s explanation of these lines is the usual one (see 
Maxwell’s longer, documented note), but it seems to me that this explana- 
tion, adequate as it is on one level, misses the implied reference to the doc- 
trine of the four humours, a reference which begins with ‘old fellows’ in line 
218 and runs through 223: old age being associated with the melancholy 
humour, cold and dry, with the autumn season, and with the element of earth, 
‘dull and heavy’. 

IT.ii.236-38: I would like to suggest that ‘That thought’ in line 237 refers 
not to Timon’s “belief (that one’s friends will not desert)”’ but to the Stew- 
ard’s refusal to accept that belief (‘I would I could not think it’), and that 
we may paraphrase the last two lines as follows: ‘The thought that Timon’s 
friends can fail (‘sink’) him is the enemy of generosity (i.e., Timon as the 
type of bounty) which, being so naturally generous (‘free’) in itself, believes 
that everything else (in Timon’s case, all other men) is equally generous.’ 

III.vi.62: The explanation that ‘time will show’ (cf. Maxwell) seems a 
sounder meaning than that ‘time will alter’. 

[V.iii.2—3: Mr. Oliver’s explanation that Timon “calls on the sun to come 
closer still (‘below thy sister’s orb’)” is, I believe, mistaken. Timon means 
that the sun should draw up from the earth ‘rotten humidity’ and thus infect 
the air below the moon (the region of corruptible matter). The region above 
the moon was considered incorruptible (cf. Maxwell). 

IV .iii.123: The application of the ‘oracle’ to the particular case of Alci- 
biades (i.e., that the baby will grow up to cut his throat) seems to me to de- 
stroy the generality of Timon’s terrible advice. Do not spare any ‘babe’ but 
treat it as a potential murderer (i.e., as if it were one, like Oedipus, against 
whom the oracle has spoken) and kill it before it kills. Maxwell makes the 
personal application to Alcibiades even stronger by reading ‘thy’ (after Pope) 
for the Folio ‘the’. C. J. Sisson (New Readings in Shakespeare, 1956, 11, 174) 
agrees with my interpretation. 
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IV .iii.157: Although ‘hoar’ here certainly means to “whiten (with dis- 
ease),” there is surely a quibble also on to ‘whore’; cf. above lines 141, 143, 
149. 

IV.iii.192—94: I believe that it is worth noting that these lines seem to 
have reference to what in Macbeth (L.iii.58) Shakespeare calls the ‘seeds of 
time.’ The ‘new monsters’ are ‘new’ only in the limited sense that they have 
not yet ‘appeared’ on the surface of the earth (‘thy upward face’); they have 
always been part of God’s creation (the principle of ‘plenitude’ in the Great 
Chain), waiting from the beginning of time for God’s moment. Timothy 
Bright (A Treatise of Melancholy [1586], p. 34) makes the doctrine clear: 
“This earth he had endued with a fecunditie of infinite seeds of all things: 
which he commaunded it, as a mother, to bring forth, . . . whereby when he 
had all the furniture of this inferiour world, of these creatures, some he fixed 
there still, and maintaineth the seedes, till the end of all things, and that 
determinate time, which he hath ordained, for the emptying of those seedes 
of creatures, which he first indued the earth withall.”’ 

The volume concludes with four Appendixes: Appendixes A and B, 
selections from North’s Plutarch relating to Timon; Appendix C, a modern 
translation of parts of Lucian’s “Timon the Misanthrope’; and Appendix D, 
a stage history of Timon. The Plutarch selections are given from the 1676 
edition of North’s translation because of “the more modern spelling.” The 
logic of this choice seems questionable. Either reprint the actual text that 
Shakespeare used, if we know it (or at least a text that Shakespeare could 
have used) or give a modern spelling version (as, for example, Maxwell does). 
No purpose, scholarly or popular, is served by splitting the difference. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


THomAS MIppLeETon. By Richard Hindry Barker. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. vii+216. $s. 


When we consider the many questions yet unanswered about the Middleton 
canon, it is not surprising that Mr. Barker’s book is the first comprehensive 
attempt at a survey of the works of one of the most gifted Jacobean drama- 
tists. Obviously Mr. Barker cannot attempt to settle many tangled problems 
of authorship and text in a slender volume; his main contribution is a lucid, 
concise presentation of bibliographical data not conveniently accessible in any 
other single source. His first chapter weaves together existing biographical 
evidence into an account of Middleton’s life and career. Succeeding chapters 
trace Middleton’s development as a poet and dramatist. A long Appendix 
lists chronologically the works attributed to Middleton and either provides 
information about dates, editions, sources, questions of authorship, or refers 
to sources which offer this information. In addition to assessing the positions 
and arguments of earlier scholars, Mr. Barker adds stylistic evidence from 
his own researches and offers his own bibliographical conclusions. The result 
is a coherent and scholarly, if necessarily controversial, view of the nature 
and scope of Middleton’s dramatic achievement. 

Mr. Barker handles what might have been a ponderous undertaking with 
deftness and ease. His style is lively, clear, and graced with humor. Although 
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he is ready to state a personal opinion, his critical estimates are thoroughly 
objective; he does not permit his enthusiasm for his subject to blind him to 
what is careless, crude, or indifferent in Middleton’s writings. But since he 
devotes only a few pages to each of Middleton’s comedies, Mr. Barker’s dis- 
cussions tend to be sketchy if not perfunctory; they offer only the barest 
information about plotting, style, or characterization. And because he over- 
emphasizes the moral (or moralistic) bias of Middleton’s art, some of Mr. 
Barker’s comments seem insensitive to the comic tones of the plays. One 
wonders, for example, whether it is quite accurate to say that in A Trick to 
Catch the Old One, ‘“‘Middleton succeeds in creating a completely consistent 
world which reflects in all its component parts the utter depravity of human 
nature” (p. 53). The discussion of the tragedies is more complete and pene- 
trating; but again one feels that Mr. Barker does not always capture the 
uniqueness and originality of Middleton’s dramatic vision and technique. Is 
it enough to say that the main difference between Middleton and the other 
Jacobean dramatistis is that he is more persistently concerned with the ironic 
blindness of sin? Or does the irony of Middleton’s plays embody a view of life, 
of romantic illusion, and of social mores and morality which is in itself unique 
among the seventeenth-century dramatists? But then Mr. Barker would no 
doubt agree that his book is not a definitive study; it is an introduction to a 
large and fascinating body of material which has yet to receive adequate 
critical attention. 

To understand fully why Mr. Barker attributes The Revenger’s Tragedy 
and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy to Middleton, we must turn to Samuel 
Schoenbaum’s Middleton’s Tragedies (New York, 1955), which presented 


much of the textual scholarship concerning these plays which was originally 
a part of Mr. Barker’s manuscript. Those not already convinced by the 
stylistic evidence put forward in Mr. Schoenbaum’s book may not readily 
accept Mr. Barker’s thesis that his “new evidence” in favor of Middleton 
will probably “settle the controversy about authorship [of The Revenger's 
Tragedy| once and for all.” 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Illinois 


Tue REVIVAL OF METAPHYSICAL Poetry. By Joseph E. Duncan, Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1959. Pp. 227. $4.50. 


Mr. Duncan’s two main purposes as he states them in his introduction are to 
examine metaphysical poetry “from a seventeenth-century point of view” 
and to trace the revival of metaphysical poetry from its beginnings in the 
early nineteenth century to the present, with emphasis on the second purpose. 
If the first and lesser purpose is somewhat slighted, the second and major is 
carried out well. No prior book has examined so comprehensively the revival 
of metaphysical poetry, particularly the nineteenth-century phase of the 
revival. 

In the first chapter Mr. Duncan hastily outlines his concept of the 
seventeeth-century view of metaphysical poetry. After he has cited familiar 
references to metaphysical poetry by Drummond, Carew, Herbert, and others 
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(but curiously omitted Dryden’s well-known comment), he tries to explain 
why seventeenth-century criticism did relatively little to define the new 
poetry or to account for its break with earlier poetic conventions. His ex- 
planation is interesting, but not altogether persuasive. Briefly stated, it is 
that such major elements of metaphysical analysis and style as dialectic, 
wit, and the seemingly remote but actually cogent conceit were not as striking 
in the seventeenth century as we are inclined to think, because they all con- 
formed to conventional rhetorical principles of the Renaissance. Although 
selected passages from the standard rhetoricians give a certain plausibility 
to this hypothesis, its weakness is that it does not explain the metaphysical 
poets’ concentration upon and elaboration of only a few rhetorical devices. 
One might as well argue that Euphuism, because it too employed standard 
rhetorical devices, could not have seemed new or startling in the sixteenth 
century. What is valuable in the first chapter is Mr. Duncan’s development 
of the thesis that the seventeenth-century theory of correspondence accounts 
to a large extent for the metaphysical conceit. 

After passing over, in two paragraphs at the beginning of the second 
chapter, the eighteenth century’s neglect of metaphysical poetry and the 
critical opposition to it, Mr. Duncan comes to the firm ground of his central 
topic, the metaphysical revival in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The remainder of the book is generally admirable, although when Mr. Duncan 
essays to compare viewpoints of later metaphysical poets with those of the 
seventeenth-century metaphysicals, his discussion is hampered by his not 
having better established the seventeenth-century viewpoint in the first 
chapter. 

Mr. Duncan’s consideration of the metaphysical revival of the nine- 
teenth century is impressive. It explores new territory, thoroughly explodes 
the popular misconception that the metaphysical revival in poetry and criti- 
cism became significant only in the twentieth century, and clarifies the extent 
of the nineteenth-century revival. The analysis of the metaphysical aspects of 
the poetry of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, George Darley, Thomas Hood, 
Thomas Wade, Charles Lamb, and Robert Browning is thorough and infor- 
mative; so is the examination of favorable criticism of the metaphysical poets 
by Leigh Hunt, George Macdonald, Coleridge, and DeQuincey. The nine- 
teenth-century metaphysical revival in the United States is not neglected. 
Mr. Duncan deals with Poe’s regard for the metaphysical poets; with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ admiration of Donne and Herbert; with Lowell’s interest 
in Donne, which culminated, in 1895, with his editing Donne in collaboration 
with Charles Eliot Norton; with Margaret Fuller’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of metaphysical poetry revealed in her imaginary dialogue between 
Edward Herbert and George Herbert; with Thoreau’s qualified praise of 
Donne; and with Emerson’s admiration of Donne, Herbert, and Cowley. 
Passing from nineteenth-century American criticism to the American poetry 
of the period, Mr. Duncan argues briefly and tenuously for Thoreau as a 
metaphysical poet, considers Emerson in this role more convincingly, and re- 
gards Emily Dickinson as poetically akin to the metaphysicals, while ad- 
mitting that her acquaintance with them was undoubtedly slight. 

A chapter “The Catholic Revival and the Metaphysicals,” analyzing the 
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poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins and the criticism and poetry of Francis 
Thompson and Alice Meynell in relationship to the metaphysicals, gives new 
insights and interpretations. It is particularly interesting and provocative 
about Thompson, who, Mr. Duncan contends, “was more like the seven- 
teenth-century metaphysicals than any other nineteenth-century poet. 
Browning was too heavy-handed and Hopkins was too earnest.” 

A neglected stage of the metaphysical revival, that between the publica- 
tion of Grosart’s edition of Donne’s poems in 1872 and the publication of 
Grierson’s monumental edition in 1912, is examined in the following chapter, 
in which Mr. Duncan argues, rather unnecessarily as far as the scholarly 
reader is concerned, against what he calls the general assumption ‘‘that the 
contemporary revival of Donne and other seventeenth-century metaphysicals 
began with the publication of Sir Herbert Grierson’s edition of Donne in 
1912 and that the recent critical theories about the sensibility reflected in 
metaphysical poetry were presented in some essays by Eliot that appeared 
in the early 1920’s.”’ Although the informed reader needs no reminder of the 
work of Grosart and Gosse, among others, Mr. Duncan’s consideration of the 
half-century from Grosart to Grierson is fortunately not limited to obvious 
generalizations or to attacking patently false assumptions. The general 
twentieth-century conception of Donne as a man of mystery, a converted 
libertine, a Hamlet-like personality is traced in detail and viewed with some 
critical skepticism. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s early critical essays on the metaphysical 
poets are shown to have antecedents in the criticism of Grosart, George 
Herbert Palmer, Arthur Symons, James Russell Lowell, George Saintsbury, 
and Rupert Brooke, among others. 

The book concludes with chapters on “Yeats, Donne and the Meta- 
physicals,” “Eliot and the Twentieth-Century Revival,” “Metaphysicals 
and Critics since 1912,”’ and ““The Metaphysical Florescence.” In the chapters 
on Yeats and Eliot, Mr. Duncan shows himself as a discerning critic able to 
see at the same time the debts of these two poets to earlier metaphysical 
poetry and their originality and modernity. The clear elucidation of Eliot’s 
gradual disenchantment with the seventeenth-century metaphysical poets 
corrects a somewhat general, if quite illogical, notion that Eliot has been 
static in his convictions about the metaphysicals while reversing himself 
about Milton. The chapter on criticism since 1912 traces, rather too sketchily, 
the exaltation of the metaphysicals by critics and poets like Sir Herbert 
Read, F. R. Leavis, William Empson, John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and 
Cleanth Brooks and the reaction against metaphysical poetry in the criti- 
cism of M. C. Bradbrook, Rosemond Tuve, and others. 

The metaphysical revival “still seems far from moribund,” says Mr. 
Duncan in a statement that he does not support very effectively and that 
some will challenge. If his final chapter, ““The Metaphysical Florescence,” is 
meant to support this claim about the metaphysical revival, dealing as it 
does with the work of Wallace Stevens, the Fugitives, Elinor Wylie, Sir 
Herbert Read, Dame Edith Sitwell, and William Empson, it largely begs the 
issue of what has been happening in the last ten years. 

BuRTON MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 
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MECHAN!CK EXERCISES ON THE WHOLE ART OF PRINTING. By Joseph Moxon. 
Edi xy Herbert Davis and Harry Carter. London: Oxford University 
Pres. 1058. Pp. lxiii+480 (72 illustrations, 2 folding plates). 5 Guineas. 


This hanisome and eminently usable volume is a veritable ““Waygoose” for 
biLliographers and students of early printing. Copies of the original Mechanick 
Exercises (Vol. 11, 1683) are difficult to come by (the editors are able to list 
only fifty-three known copies) and even de Vinne’s expensive facsimile re- 
print is rarely to be found for sale. But the editors, Mr. Herbert Davis and 
Mr. Harry Carter, have given us more than a reprint of Moxon’s work, 
valuable and basic as that work is in itself. The notes are packed with infor- 
mation complementary to or corrective of Moxon’s descriptive commentary 
and the seven generous Appendixes contain a variety of information on 
Moxon’s other publications and the state of printing and typefounding in 
England around Moxon’s time. Not least valuable are the excellent technical 
illustrations in Appendix V, and elsewhere, drawn in good part from the 
collections of the Oxford University Press. 

The editors have produced a careful and scholarly text. Collation here 
and there against a copy of the original edition in parts reveals nothing of any 
significance except in one curious instance. Pages 368-69 reproduce in offset 
facsimile two pages (pp. 262-63) of the original which illustrate Moxon’s 
discussion of the Corrector’s marks. In comparing these pages with the text 
as printed on page 249 (I. 15) one finds that the editors have failed to illus- 
trate (as Moxon is careful to do) what happens if a “Space” or “m or n Quadrat” 
“Print Black” and that, a few lines below (1. 20), against their usual scrupu- 
lous practice, they have silently emended Moxon’s “Let-’” to “Letter”. I 
also suspect, judging from the copy of the original I have used, that Moxon’s 
text on page 248 (1. 1) reads ‘scrce’ instead of ‘ferce’ (Moxon thus adding an 
unintentional error to his illustration of “‘Faults’’), although the editors’ 
facsimile appears to give an ‘f’. It is possible, of course, that we are dealing 
here with a question of stop-press correction. 

In view of the general care with which the text has been presented, it is 
surprising to find so much carelessness in transcriptional matters in the In- 
troduction. The only serious example, however, occurs on page xxxi, where 
the editors are discussing and quoting ostensibly from the first edition (1659) 
of Moxon’s A Tutor to Astronomie. They use, in fact, the 1670 edition, except 
for the first quotation (which appears only in 1659), with a result that can 
only be described as woefully inaccurate as an account of the first edition. 

The notes also contain a small number of errors. Plate 1 shows a frame 
which is not typical, but this hardly justifies the comment (p. 33) that this 
frame “‘would have supported a large single case, but not a pair: he forgot to 
show one of the transverse members.”’ Moxon’s frame would have supported 
two pairs with no modification, though, of course, the angle between the 
upper and lower cases would have been 180° rather than the more common 
obtuse angle. Similarly, the editors have corrected Moxon on page 237. It is 
not at all sure that “He must mean ‘extra space’.”” Moxon’s description of 
“no Space before a Capital” as a botch seems quite reasonable (1. 22). 

Additional notes would seem desirable on “ly” (p. 202, 1. 12); on the 
different uses of “set(s) off” (p. 282, l. 32 and p. 351, ll. 12-17); on the ap- 
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parent reverse lapping of sheets in Plate 32 (p. 314); and on the pressing of 
books (p. 318). 

One other point. In a work otherwise so definitively produced, it is un- 
fortunate, I think, that no attempt was made to give a complete biblio- 
graphical description of the original parts and an analysis of such biblio- 
graphical problems as they raised. One wonders, for example, about the state 
of the general title page given by de Vinne without ‘The Second Volume” on 
it and about the apparent absence of corrected and uncorrected states of the 
text in a work of this size. 

The Oxford Press is to be congratulated on producing a book which 
exemplifies so masterfully in itself what Joseph Moxon termed “The Whole 
Art of Printing.” 

Rupert N. Evans 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BurRKE. Volume I: April 1744—June 1768. 
Edited by Thomas W. Copeland. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi+377. $8. 


If Edmund Burke is, as the dustjacket claims, “perhaps the greatest of Eng- 
lish orators and political philosophers” there can be no perhaps—on the evi- 
dence of Volume 1 of his Correspondence—that he is a lesser star in the galaxy 
of brilliant eighteenth-century letter-writers. His correspondence is now to 
get the full-dress treatment, in an edition extending to ten volumes, which— 
in the corporate scheme so prevalent today—is being prepared by an editor- 
in-chief (Copeland), an editorial committee of seven and an advisory com- 


mittee of sixteen. How clairvoyant of Burke to write to his school friend 
Schackleton: “Had any one now overlook’d our Letters they should find 500 
faults, and think (may be) one part entirely ridiculous, but let us once get a 
reputation by our writings or otherwise, they shall immediately become most 
valuable pieces and all the faults be construed into beauties ...” (p. 79)! 
There is no need at this date to justify or denigrate such monumental edi- 
tions as Burke’s Correspondence promises to be: foundations are willing to 
subsidize, university presses to publish, and committees to serve them. 

This first volume covers Burke’s life from his sixteenth year, soon after 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, until his fortieth, when he was fully 
launched in his political career as secretary to the Whig magnate, the Mar- 
quess of Rockingham. The distribution of surviving letters for this period of 
his life is unfortunately uneven: sixty letters during his four years as an un- 
dergraduate, all of them addressed to one school friend; then only sixty-five 
during the next eighteen years; and finally seventy-two during the two and a 
half years following his entrance into Parliament. The menu is thus feast, 
famine, feast. 

How useful are these letters for our knowledge of Burke’s biography or 
for the social, literary, and political history of his time? His undergraduate 
letters are full of energy and vivacity, though they show samplings of the 
prolixity and inflated rhetoric that infected his mature style. This early group 
also tells us something, though not very much, of his reading and ideas, and 
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of his capacity for warm friendship. But for the period that follows, what is 
missing is considerable: five years of his life in London (1752-57) yield only 
the fragment of a single letter. Then the letters of his Parliamentary years, 
though ample in political interest, are meagre in other biographical matters 
such as his marriage and his financial affairs. The letters in the volume also 
fail to illuminate, to any appreciable extent, the social history, or even the 
literary history in which Burke was involved. During this period he published 
his Vindication of Natural Society and the Sublime and Beautiful; he began 
his long tenure as anonymous editor of the Annual Register; and he became a 
founding member of the Club. Very little of these activities appears in the 
letters, though that little, particularly his few letters to Mrs. Montagu and 
to Garrick, demonstrate that when he wanted to he could express himself 
with great literary charm. 

In his political letters this kind of charm is absent (Walpole’s have it 
abundantly); Burke sacrificed to political history what he could have con- 
tributed to epistolary art. His detailed accounts of Parliamentary and Minis- 
terial manoeuvres are dry and unadorned. Occasionally he strikes off a neat 
phrase (“It was a Speech too virtuous to be honest.” p. 252) or a humorous 
one (“17th March St Paddy and sober.” p. 301), but these felicities are rare. 
To the political historian these letters, written during the crucial prelude to 
the War for Independence, are important documents, not only because they 
so clearly chart the confused drama but because they are written by one of 
the leading actors. 

Obviously Burke’s editors cannot be blamed for the lacunae in the series 
or for the limited interest of the surviving letters. Assisted by the publication 
of a checklist of the entire correspondence in 1955, they have exhausted 
every means of uncovering new letters. A few statistics will reveal their con- 
tribution. For these years, the 1844 edition of Burke’s correspondence printed 
twenty-seven letters; the present volume 197 (176 from manuscript). But 
only twenty-four are printed for the first time, the remaining ones having 
been printed in scattered places but mainly in A. P. I. Samuels’ book on 
Burke’s early life (1923) and in Ross J. S. Hoffman’s Edmund Burke, New 
York Agent (1956). In essence, then, this volume, whose previously unpub- 
lished letters make up about twelve per cent of the total, is valuable for 
bringing together all the letters in a reliable text expertly annotated. While 
printing all the letters from Burke the editors have decided to print only those 
letters (or extracts) to Burke that are important in themselves or help eluci- 
date his. This reasonable principle is, in this volume, judiciously followed. The 
exchange of letters between Burke and his patron William Gerard Hamilton, 
for example, is particularly dramatic because we can read both sides of the 
correspondence. 

The editorial treatment of the text is a sensible compromise between 
literal transcription and normalization, leaning far to the former. Spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing follow the manuscript; ab- 
breviations are expanded (except in date lines, addresses, and proper names) ; 
and capitals and end-stops are supplied only rarely, when clearly necessary. 
This system results in some awkwardness in the earlier letters, where Burke 
wrote carelessly. “Excuse these Dashes for Garrett is boxing, my ears and 
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Desires to give his respects to you” (p. 21). If this is correctly transcribed, 
then the reader is forced to do the necessary editing himself. “Remember my 
love to Dick and tell ill write to him next post.” (p. 52): how should the 
reader edit this? In another sentence we read: “... he is forsaken be his 
friends....” (p. 22), but unlike other similar errors the editor has not 
corrected and footnoted these: Why? In several other places—who for 
whose (p. 58), taken glass (p. 85), Vivi for Viri (p. 170—where an obvious 
error is copied from a printed source)—the editor could have exercised his 
function more liberally. In spite of these few fly-specks the textual treatment 
is excellent; and since the “errors” appear only in Burke’s youthful effusions, 
the editor’s method of transcription will be more fully justified in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

The annotations are admirably detailed, complete, and terse. In the 
whole volume I found only a half-dozen instances in which annotation seemed 
insufficient or absent. With hundreds of notes covering a tremendous range of 
references—from Dublin local history to Parliamentary tactics—this part of 
the volume is a model of its kind. 

RoBERT HALSBAND 
Hunter College 


WILLIAM CowPER OF THE INNER TEMPLE, Esquire; A Stupy or His LiFe 
AND Works TO THE YEAR 1768. By Charles Ryskamp. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xviiit+-275. $5.50. 


Ryskamp’s book is in many ways the product of scholarship of the most 
painstaking sort. It is, to date, easily the most thorough and careful investiga- 
tion of the facts of Cowper’s early years. The English biographers of Cowper 
in this century (Wright, Fausset, Cecil, Thomas, and Nicholson) made little 
attempt at careful documentation; and although the more recent American 
biography by Maurice Quinlan is a scholarly performance, Ryskamp goes be- 
yond Quinlan too in his notation of sources, indicating more clearly than ever 
before exactly where all the available facts on Cowper’s first four decades may 
be found. Ryskamp has dug up some new facts: on the poet’s schooling, his 
engagement to Theadora (he argues convincingly for this spelling of the 
name), his alleged physical defect, and his insane episodes. Three appendices 
(pp. 177-260) contain twenty-seven letters and essays and eight new poems 
by Cowper, all hitherto uncollected. And a final brief section is devoted to 
factual and bibliographical notes on a large number of Cowper’s relatives and 
friends. More than any previous student of Cowper, Ryskamp makes an at- 
tempt at a stylistic analysis of the early writings which relates them to his 
later and better known productions. Certainly, for the years up to 1768, this 
book will prove extremely useful to future biographers and bibliographers of 
Cowper. And yet, as “a comprehensive early life of Cowper” (preface), I 
found the book somewhat disappointing. It may be compared to a party very 
laboriously prepared for, which the guest of honor himself never gets around 
to attending. The young Cowper that emerges from Ryskamp’s pages is 
sometimes not very convincing. 
Dr. Ryskamp defends himself in advance against such an objection: 
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Readers of my study may feel that I have not taken a special perspective on the poet, 
that I have not chosen a centre from which to view the life. I have done this purposely. 
I have not tried to create a unity when I did not find one; the various elements and 
patterns are displayed but not drawn into a synthesis which would distort the data 
available to us. When one considers the history of Cowper’s biography, it seems to me 
unusually important that at this time a life—not a portrait—be presented. So far as 
the facts were discoverable, I have set them down. Others may come again to form 
more colourful conclusions. 


Ryskamp’s choice of approach seems to have been dictated by his conviction 
that the most important job in Cowper biography was to fill out so far as 
possible the sketchy picture of Cowper’s early life; and this conviction seems 
in turn to be rooted in his suspicion that some of the speculations about the 
early Cowper in which biographers have, in the absence of facts, indulged 
themselves would, by a fuller disclosure of the facts, be shown to be merely 
“colourful.” However, this very effort at sober moderation leads him at times 
to statements even less convincing than some of those to which he objects. 

Dr. Ryskamp attempts to increase our factual knowledge of the early 
Cowper in two general ways: (1) he reconstructs the poet’s environment 
more fully and specifically than has been done in the past; (2) he provides us 
with new statements by or about Cowper himself. Thus, in his first chapter 
“Berkhamsted,” he gives us a detailed statement about Cowper’s parents and 
their ancestry; emphasizes the fact that both Cowper and his brother re- 
membered their father as ‘indulgent’; gives an extended description of 
Cowper’s brother John and his attainments as a classicist; tells of the good 
times Cowper had during his visits to Catfield to see his Donne relatives; 
describes the Duncombes, father and son, and the interesting talks about the 
classics they must have had with the three Cowpers at Berkhamsted during 
Cowper’s boyhood. In this same chapter we are also told of the many deaths 
of Cowper’s siblings; of the early death of Cowper’s mother; and of his 
miserable experience with the bully at the school away from home to which 
he was sent. But these experiences, more strongly emphasized by previous 
biographers as having an important relation to Cowper’s later wretchedness, 
are passed over by Ryskamp with comparative rapidity; the emphasis of his 
discussion is on the “large measure of peace and happiness” (p. 13) Cowper 
enjoyed during his Berkhamsted years. In its underemphasis on the poet’s 
childhood traumas, this chapter strikes me as even more a falsification of the 
probable truth than earlier, less factual accounts. 

Chapter II “Westminster” and Chapter V “The Temple” give valuable 
and interesting information on Cowper’s school and the Inns of Court, but 
they present little that throws additional light on Cowper’s own experience 
at these two institutions. A good part of Chapter II is devoted to showing 
that the attack on the public schools in Tirocinium was a pioneering contri- 
bution to the campaign against abuses in the schools, and not merely the 
outpourings of an eccentric victim. These are impressive pages, but the poem 
nevertheless possesses autobiographical significance (see especially ll. 551-90), 
and this aspect of its importance is slighted in Ryskamp’s discussion of it. 

Chapters III and VI (“The Boys” and “The Geniuses’’) are informative 
statements about Cowper’s friends up to 1763, but the material there pre- 
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sented falls short of demonstrating that Cowper “led a full and strong, some- 
times rather rough and wild, man’s life” as “a rakish templar” (p. 136). 
Ryskamp shows in more detail (interesting for its own sake) what has always 
been well known—that many of Cowper’s early associates were “animated, 
rather worldy” young men (p. xv). That Cowper himself was such is no more 
fully demonstrated than before. 

Chapters VIII and IX deal interestingly with Cowper’s attachment to 
his cousin Theadora and with his alleged hermaphroditism. We learn for the 
first time of Theadora’s insanity and the possibility that she became a pa- 
tient at St. Albans some years after Cowper’s own stay there. The tendency 
toward insanity in the Cowper family is suggested as Ashley Cowper’s real 
reason for refusing to consent to the marriage between the cousins. Ryskamp 
also argues convincingly that the gossip about Cowper’s defect (whatever it 
was; hypospadias as I have suggested, or the result of self-castration in later 
life, as Quinlan has suggested) is not rooted in fact but in the fantasies ac- 
companying Cowper’s melancholia. But both these chapters seem to me to be 
marred by Ryskamp’s assertions, on the basis of little or no evidence, that 
once out of Westminster “Cowper moved quickly into the society of women.” 
The evidence presented points rather to the conclusion that he achieved 
closeness to only one woman, a relative who was herself prone to mental illness. 

Chapter X (“Failure”) deals with the attempt at suicide and its im- 
mediate background. There is an interesting discussion of the processes by 
which sinecures were distributed in the House of Lords, and the fullest treat- 
ment that I have seen of the criticisms that were being leveled at Ashley 
Cowper’s handling of the sinecures in his charge at the very time that William 
was anxiously waiting examination of his fitness for one of them. A convinc- 
ing emendation by Ryskamp of Cowper’s Memoir is worth remarking on. 
According to the published version, Cowper remembers while he is consider- 
ing suicide in 1763 that when he was eleven, his father had requested that he 
read a defense of suicide, and then had remained silent “‘neither approving or 
disapproving” when William argued against the author. The son had inferred 
from his father’s silence “that he sided with the author against” him and 
reports in his Memoir that “the circumstance now weighed mightily with me.” 
Ryskamp says that the two MS copies of the Memoir known to him read “20” 
instead of “eleven” for Cowper’s age at the time that this incident took place. 
That this incident should have taken place when Cowper was eleven has 
always been hard to believe; the emendation seems convincing. 

By this time, my general view of the merits and demerits of Ryskamp’s 
book must be clear. I am willing to grant the importance of his full and ac- 
curate notation of sources and am grateful for what new factual material he 
has discovered, but I do not agree with him that the facts he presents always 
necessitate the inferences he draws from them. The tools by means of which 
Cowper’s agony may be understood are primarily the insights of modern, 
especially Freudian, psychology and not the accumulation of more documen- 
tary facts, welcome as the latter will always be. Modern psychology enables 
us to suggest more meaningful relations between the facts we already possess. 
Ryskamp himself uses Freudian insights effectively in arguing against the 
reality of Cowper’s alleged hermaphroditism. If he had taken modern psy- 
chology more seriously in his thinking about Cowper’s whole career, he would 
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have avoided the subtle misrepresentations into which even his careful study 
seems to me to fall. For Cowper biographers, Kenneth MacLean’s suggestion 
in 1949 that they study the poet’s psychology remains a challenging one. 
Hoosac K. GREGORY 
Bates College 


THe PRELUDE oR GrowTH OF A Poet’s Minp. By William Wordsworth. 
Edited from the manuscripts with introduction, textual and critical notes 
by Ernest de Selincourt. Second edition. Revised by Helen Darbishire. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. Ixxiv+650. $12. 


Everyone will be happy to see this new edition of de Selincourt’s Prelude, 
even though its appearance may further dispel some of the smoke from that 
old pipe dream, the “definitive” work. Originally published in 1926, the first 
edition had, through corrected reprintings (1928, 1950) and the accumulation 
of additional notes, become a little like Ted Nash’s ancient saxophone held 
together by rubber bands and baling wire—imperfect, patched, increasingly 
admired, yet the more precariously organized. For complete readings of a 
passage one sought out not only the facing texts (1805, 1850) and the critical 
apparatus at the foot of the page, but also the critical notes at the back, where 
variants were recorded from manuscripts discovered after the critical ap- 
paratus was set up in type, and the “Addenda and Corrigenda”’ (pp. 608 A- 
608 H) for others turned up still later. Even then, as could be seen from the 
generously provided facsimiles, there were variants still unnoted. 

To this original edition—which for all its incremental disarray rightly 
deserves the customary epithets “great” and “classic’—Miss Darbishire’s 
revisions are fairly extensive. She has been able to introduce into the critical 
apparatus variants from the Alfoxden Notebook and MSS JJ and U—all: 
latecomers to de Selincourt’s first edition—and she has examined, described, 
and recorded variants from three other manuscripts (dating 1798-1800), 
called Christabel Notebook and MSS 18a and RV, which were apparently not 
seen by de Selincourt at all. Thus, where de Selincourt had at hand twelve 
manuscript sources for his original text and apparatus, and subsequently 
drew on three others for additional variants, Miss Darbishire has at once 
snugly tucked away where they belong the readings of no less than eighteen 
manuscripts. Further, where de Selincourt was able to give (on a sheet of 
supplementary notes inserted after 1932) only variants from MS JJ, the 
earliest known draft for a substantial part of Book I, Miss Darbishire has 
transcribed the entire manuscript in an appendix. Besides introducing new 
textual materials, Miss Darbishire has checked and corrected de Selincourt’s 
1805 text and his critical apparatus throughout. Perhaps the most interesting 
among what she calls “minor corrections” is the restoration to the early text 
of two lines that de Selincourt had inadvertently omitted from Books VIII 
and IX. (The necessary renumbering of most of the lines in these two books 
should be a sufficient confusion to those searchers for novelty who, since it 
appeared in 1926, have urged the use of the 1805 text as the standard for 
quotation and reference.) 

The Introduction and the critical notes are in many places brought up to 
date. In the first section of the Introduction Miss Darbishire’s descriptions of 
the various manuscripts are necessarily much fuller than de Selincourt’s, and 
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she has curtailed an extravagance here and there in other sections, but only 
the second and fourth sections—on the plan and chronology of the poem— 
have been thoroughly rewritten. It is worth observing that between the 
original and the revised editions of this work there appeared the five-volume 
Poetical Works edited by de Selincourt and Miss Darbishire, six volumes of 
Letters edited by de Selincourt, the Correspondence with Crabb Robinson, a 
new edition of Dorothy’s Journals, Griggs’ edition (at least the volumes for 
the important Prelude years) of Coleridge’s Collected Letters, the first volume 
of Mrs. Moorman’s new biography, Havens’ The Mind of a Poet—not to 
mention countless other pertinent works, from fat books down to letters in 
the Times Literary Supplement. While attempting to maintain “the least pos- 
sible interference’? with de Selincourt’s work, Miss Darbishire has availed 
herself of much of the new printed materials, and of new manuscript materials 
as well (for example, Christopher Wordsworth’s letters in the British Mu- 
seum). It is unfortunate that major revising did not embrace other sections— 
as those on the changes of Wordsworth’s ideas evidenced between the 1805 
and 1850 texts. As has been the case since 1926, the poet still appears in the 
role of deviate from Right (Romantic) Thinking—a fugitive, one is led to 
imagine, just one step ahead of a critical Senate investigating committee: 
“falsifying,” “covering up,” removing “from The Prelude all that might be 


interpreted as giving support to... heresy.’ But one recalls how fully her 
old teacher’s views are shared by Miss Darbishire, who wrote of a certain 
group of revisions when reviewing de Selincourt’s first edition in Nineteenth 
Century: “They generally mar the poetry; they always disguise the truth.” 
(The changes “most to be regretted,” it is held, have “no rightful place in 


the poem’’—at this point apparently de Selincourt’s rather than Words- 
worth’s poem. It is similarly unfortunate that de Selincourt’s fanciful para- 
graph is retained about an “ideal text” that would “most firmly . . . reject all 
modifications of his [Wordsworth’s] original thought and attitude.’’) 

One seldom goes to the textual scholar for his critical views. The text’s 
the thing in this edition, and it is interesting that now, with a revised second 
edition, one can study not only the successive revisions that Wordsworth 
wrought in his poem, but also the successive changes made by his editors. 
Precision we may assume is desirable: after all, any editor who prints a note 
explaining an inserted comma (as de Selincourt did at I, 604) shows that he 
means business. In the 1805 version of Book I, Miss Darbishire corrects de 
Selincourt’s text sixteen times. Of five substantive corrections there, two at 
least may give the reader pause. At I, 284 de Selincourt misread or misre- 
corded “foretaste” for “knowledge” in not one but three manuscripts (A, B, 
and C), and thus chose the wrong word for his 1805 text of this line. At I, 426 
the error—‘“the mind” for “my mind”—is stranger: four years before de 
Selincourt completed his edition, H. W. Garrod suggested in the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement the proper punctuation of this and the preceding line, and 
although de Selincourt had therefore special occasion to examine the line in 
each of the extant manuscripts and comment on the varying punctuation in 
a note, still he failed to observe the reading “my mind” in no less than five 
manuscripts. Of the other substantive corrections to Book I—“‘out” for “‘up,” 
I, 365; “ye” for “you,” I, 528; “well” for “here,” I, 574—only the middle 
example of the three could be considered a misreading of handwriting (that is, 
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the handwritings of William, Dorothy, Sara Hutchinson, and John Carter). 
One feels that de Selincourt did not check his text very carefully, and there is 
some confirmation in the fact that the two omitted lines mentioned earlier in 
this notice are not complete lines, which could have been lost by easy accident 
in any of several stages in book production, but are, in each case, halves of 
two consecutive lines. The greatest cause for uneasiness arises from de 
Selincourt’s handling of the variants to his two facing texts. Miss Darbishire’s 
transcription of MS JJ alters the readings of de Selincourt’s four pages of 
excerpts (pp. 608 B—608 E) in some sixty or more places, and comparison of 
other extensive passages given as variants by the two editors similarly reveals 
wide differences. 

One assumes, where de Selincourt and Miss Darbishire disagree, that 
the latter is right. But then, at least on this side of the Atlantic, one has no 
way of knowing for sure. In the Introduction, where de Selincourt copied his 
own text so carelessly as to suggest that he was quoting from memory, Miss 
Darbishire corrects some—but not all—of the errors of quotation. In spite of 
the battery of new editions of letters, poems, and journals available to her, 
she allows old mistakes to go uncorrected and makes a fair share of new ones. 
And then, texts apart, there are questions of detail, where, for example, the 
size and length of many of the manuscripts have mysteriously changed over 
the years. Miss Darbishire we may presume to have the sharper eye. But 
what are we to make of the contents of MS X, when de Selincourt tells us 
(pp. xxiii, xxxviii) that it contains a passage from The Excursion, I1, 741 ff.— 
Miss Darbishire agreed in her 1949 edition of the poem (Poetical Works, V, 
415), where she gives specifically the reference II, 741-62—but in the present 
revised edition Miss Darbishire calls the same passage both “II. 241 ff.” (p. 
xxxi) and “II. 742 ff.” (p. li)? It would seem better to say merely that MS X 
includes “‘some lines” of Book II of The Excursion. One notes that in the 
latter description of this manuscript (pp. li f.) Miss Darbishire uses in the 
same sentence both the original and the revised line numbering of Book VIII, 
so that while we are told MS X contains among other things the lines VIII, 
742-51, there follows after them, according to her, another passage ‘‘from 
VIII. 750. . . without a break.” It must be suggested that the revisions are 
neither complete nor consistent, and that the idea of “least possible interfer- 
ence” is given too narrow an interpretation. On page lxiv, for instance, John 
Stuart Mill is still impressed “as late as 1841”’ with the “extensive range of his 
[Wordsworth’s] thoughts.” It is not merely that the date is wrong by ten 
years: the real difference is that Wordsworth was sixty-one rather than 
seventy-one, and Mill twenty-five rather than thirty-five when he recorded 
his impression. To cite only one other example: Miss Darbishire introduces 
(p. 511) a new note to I, 7—“‘[vast city:] clearly reminiscent of Milton’s invo- 
cation of London in Areopagitica’”’—but then a few lines later reprints de 
Selincourt’s note to I, 15: “The earth is all before me: the first of the many 
Miltonic echoes in the poem.” 

It should be said that de Selincourt, however negligent of detail, rough- 
carved a truly masterful scholarly work in his original edition—and that Miss 
Darbishire has considerably tidied up after him in her revision. This is not to 
say that the work has reached perfection. Lest the chagrined amateur, still in 
quest of the “definitive” work, now hope that Miss Darbishire’s revised edi- 
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tion is at last conclusive, let him take note that it begins with a corrigenda 
slip and ends (save for the appendix and index) with a page of “Addenda to 
Notes.” 
Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


TENNYSON AND The Princess: REFLECTIONS OF AN AGE. By John Killham. 
University of London. The Athlone Press. 1958. (New York: Essential 
Books. Oxford University Press). Pp. 299. 35s. 


Many readers unfamiliar with the full text will identify Tennyson’s Princess 
as the repository of some exquisitely finished songs, two or three of which 
rank among the best artificial lyrics in English. Others, who have appraised 
the “medley” as a whole, may value the poem as a brilliant though ill-sus- 
tained exercise in mock heroics or simply as an example of an ornate yet 
wonderfully fluent blank verse. In Tennyson and “The Princess’’ John Killham 
for the most part ignores such aesthetic matters; he pays little heed to the 
poet’s technique and almost none at all to his style. The poem, he argues, is 
less significant as a work of art than as a reflection of early Victorian ideas, a 
mirror of “contemporary thinking . . . beyond the mass of readers of poetry’’; 
it is “really a serious attempt, artfully disguised, to change an outworn atti- 
tude to an important human problem.” And the problem, he insists, concerns 
(surprisingly enough) not the education of women but rather the sort of ful- 
filment that educated women can expect to find in “legal marriage.’’ Accord- 
ingly he devotes nearly two-thirds of his monograph to a review of the femi- 
nist cause in nineteenth-century England and France, including a rather full 
analysis of the Custody of Infants Bill and the notorious Mrs. Norton’s sup- 
port thereof. (For The Princess, we learn, “‘is closely connected with the sacri- 
fice of her fair name by one woman—the Hon. Mrs. Caroline Norton’’). 
Throughout his study Mr. Killham proceeds by a rapid, sometimes re- 
vealing, but often, I believe, dangerous associationism. Thus the reference in 
the epilogue to French political unrest seems to him Tennyson’s way of 
“acknowledging his debt to French social theorists for having anticipated 
some of his own concern with the lot of women” and provides the excuse for a 
chapter on the Saint-Simonians. Similarly the poet’s declared approval of the 
Co-operative movement leads into a discussion of Owenite socialism and 
thence to a report in some detail on the feminist views expounded in Owen’s 
New Moral World (though there is no evidence that Tennyson ever read that 
periodical). Such extensions of the argument carry us away from the poem 
rather than to the center of its meaning. When dealing with specific parallels, 
however, Mr. Killham can be both convincing and helpful. His discovery, for 
example, of a newspaper account of the Mechanics’ Institute field-day at 
Maidstone throws new light on Tennyson’s description of the same event in 
the prologue. And his suggestion that Tennyson was less indebted to 
Chambers’ Vestiges of Creation than to a long review of the book in the Ex- 
aminer helps considerably to explain the evolutionary imagery of both The 
Princess and In Memoriam. On the other hand, his search for sources and 
comparisons is occasionally misguided. Of Arthur Hallam, for instance, he 
writes, “there can be little doubt that he owed a good deal to Shelley’s splen- 
did account in A Defence of Poetry of the way in which the ‘poetry of sexual 
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love’ manifested itself in the work of Petrarch and Dante.” The real doubt 
lies in the fact that Shelley’s Defence was first published seven years after 
Hallam’s death. 

When he declared the subject of The Princess quite original, Tennyson 
was thinking, says Mr. Killham, of the theme rather than of the plot of the 
poem. The theme derives from “contemporary feminist agitation,” but the 
plot, which so oddly illustrates it, must—we are told—have a literary origin. 
The quest for the latter brings Mr. Killham at length to the story of the prin- 
cess Turandot in the Persian Tales. Turandot, though an intellectual woman, 
builds no university; but to protect herself from marriage she does impose the 
death penalty on the suitors who fail to answer her impossible riddles. Re- 
membering Princess Ida’s decree that no man should enter the university 
upon pain of death, Mr. Killham is persuaded that he has found the medley’s 
true source. He refuses to consider that Ida’s threat may be understood less 
literally than Turandot’s or that Tennyson may expect it to serve a mock- 
heroic purpose; for he has found another and more immediate parallel in the 
will of a feminist of 1838 to resist “unto the death” the old law of Custody of 
Infants. ““‘We may think it strange,” he adds, “‘that the poet could have 
taken such a threat seriously; but perhaps after all it was in this that he came 
nearest to prophecy, for we all know that with the passing of time, women 
really did adopt militant courses to acquire their rights, albeit of suffrage 
rather than of education.’”’ Once again, perhaps not all of us will be able to 
follow Mr. Killham’s fanciful argument. But even in questioning his con- 
clusions, we may still be stimulated by his ingenuity and from time to time 
by his sharp insight. 

Jerome H. BuckLey 
Columbia University 


THe Eccentric DesIGN. Form IN THE CLAssic AMERICAN NOovEL. By 
Marius Bewley. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 327. 


$4. 


In this somewhat eclectic study of American fiction Marius Bewley seems 
primarily concerned with two themes. First, adopting Sir Herbert Read’s defi- 
nition, he prefers the form of life to the life of form, and goes further to 
identify this form of life as being found specifically in action. Thus Cooper as 
a moralist expressed his ideas in the action of his fiction. Second, Bewley is 
convinced that nineteenth-century American novelists lacked the essential 
social milieu which is necessary for great fiction and that they accordingly 
either reflected political tensions or resorted to symbolism in order to de- 
velop the conflict between the individual and society. After a preliminary dis- 
cussion in which he summarizes the ideas of John Adams, Hamilton, and 
Jefferson as being subsequently influential, Bewley proceeds to consider the 
fiction of Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, James, and Fitzgerald, but he stu- 
diously avoids aesthetic considerations and concentrates his analysis on the 
various ways in which they achieved the inner sphere of reality (Bewley’s 
phrase). Plot, characterization, style, narrative skill come in for occasional 
comment but are consistently subordinated to the critic’s concern with the 
novelists’ awareness of ideas and social differences. As an Englishman writing 
about American fiction, Bewley is especially conscious of the impact of the 
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European scene on American writers, and cites the extensive foreign ex- 
periences of Cooper, Hawthorne, and James as being significant in their avoid- 
ance of provisional formlessness. 

In some ways The Eccentric Design reveals eccentric judgments. Few 
readers of American fiction would search for the roots of the nineteenth- 
century novel in the political philosophy of the post-Revolution and Federal- 
ist periods. And although Bewley’s exposition of the aristocratic views of 
Adams, the plutocratic philosophy of Hamilton, and the liberalism and 
agrarianism of Jefferson is clear and succinct, it does not always seem rele- 
vant. Moreover, Bewley’s easy acceptance of Henry James’ famous list of the 
institutions and structures which America supposedly lacked is disturbing. 
It is true that James himself and to some extent Hawthorne felt handicapped 
by the limited social sphere, but it is certainly false that the American scene 
even in the first half of the nineteenth century did not supply both social 
tensions and social color. If medieval castles, romantic ruins, and the relics of 
feudal society were missing, the American backwoods and frontier provided a 
rich and vivid theme which southern and western realists like Longstreet, 
Hall, Eggleston, J. M. Field, and Caroline Kirkland were quick to discover. 
Artistically, of course, these are not writers of great rank, but then Bewley is 
not concerned with aesthetic values in his analysis. 

Again, Bewley’s examples are limited. Hawthorne, Melville, and James 
are probably our major novelists, but it is hard to condone the complete 
omission of Howells and the convenient dismissal of Mark Twain on the 
grounds that he has already been adequately discussed by others. Moreover, 
in this distinguished and select company there should be no room for F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, who alone of twentieth-century writers is given space (one chap- 
ter of thirty pages). The author’s contention that there are three great 
symbolic embodiments in American literature, the Scarlet Letter and Natty 
Bumppo and the White Whale, is interesting but highly controversial. How, 
for example, can Huckleberry Finn, the magnificently enduring symbol of the 
coming of age of an American youth, be omitted, or Uncle Remus, the sym- 
bol of the plantation Negro, or even Lewis’ Babbitt? And, one wonders, in a 
book which is built on the tensions between the individual and society and 
which reiterates the symbolic achievement of American writing almost to 
repletion, is there no room for Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha County with its 
wonderful and memorable denizens? 

Some of the critic’s apercus are brilliant. Despite his confessed aversion 
to aesthetic analysis, his discussions of The Deerslayer and The Scarlet Letter 
are excellent and yield fresh insights. The long account of Cooper, with the 
emphasis on the European novels (especially The Heidenmauer) and the so- 
cial and political fiction (The Monikins, Satanstoe), is both interesting and 
convincing. Indeed, Bewley does much here to rehabilitate an author whose 
adventure stories no longer seem to appeal much even to a juvenile audience 
but whose mind was more incisive and alert to the conditions of his time 
than is generally admitted. Bewley prefers Cooper to Hawthorne for his 
vigor, consistency, and logical courage. These merits perhaps compensate for 
Bewley’s dismissal of Billy Budd as a dull book, for his misreading of ‘‘Ethan 
Brand” as a study of the creative artist, and for his rather absurd genuflexion 
before the art or better the naiveté of Scott Fitzgerald. 
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The Eccentric Design is on the whole accurate in details and well written. 
Its basic themes are plausible and well sustained despite some exaggeration. 
There are a number of mistakes in proofreading and several examples of 
faulty grammatical agreement, but these are minor. Perhaps most irritating 
to the reader is Bewley’s habit of self-quotation, not only from his earlier 
book The Complex Fate but also from the initial chapters of the present vol- 
ume. Bewley’s style is lucid and frequently apt, but it is hardly brilliant 
enough to justify the repetition of the same point in the same words at several 
places throughout the book. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinots 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite BroGrapnHy. Vol. 111 (of 3): 1925-30. Edited 
by Edward Nehls. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 
$7.50. 


In the third and final volume of this biography, the focus shifts from Lawrence 
to the great body of his observers. Among them are the usual ardent disciples, 
too reverent or intense to see him clearly: the idolatrous Dorothy Brett, who 
imagines him half-Pan, half-Christ, and wants him as her private savior; the 
naive Rolf Gardiner, who worships him as a man of action, teaching ‘“‘power 
through obedience” to the youth of Europe; and the pilgrim, Brewster 
Ghiselin, who seeks him as a prophet of “new awareness,” but fails to reach 
him as a person—though in a lovely poem, “The Nets,” he does evoke his 
presence. Then there are sensitive, clear observers, among old friends and 
new: the Brewsters, Richard Aldington, Catherine Carswell, Franz Schoen- 
berner, Aldous Huxley and Rhys Davies: but even these seem guided by 
familiarity, or by images from his books, and fail to see him freshly. Still 
more remote are his enemies, the prudes and public censors who suppress 
his books, seize his p¢intings, and condemn him in the English press. These 
rows stir up excitement, but Lawrence, living in Italy or France, seems less 
affected by them than his London friends. In other words, the private Law- 
rence gives way, in this volume, to fixed or limited views about his nature, 
and to distant public squabbles; like the dying Yeats of Auden’s poem, he 
“becomes his admirers,”’ though the process covers a five-year span. Mean- 
while, if the personal note persists, it does so as an undertone: each witness 
of these years records the evidence of death in Lawrence’s face and frame, and 
the evidence builds up, through time, to one of the most poignant death 
scenes in biography. 

But poignancy aside, are the later years confined to public squabbles 
and the negative bout with death, or can something more be said about 
them? Mark Schorer holds, for instance, that Lawrence wanted “to make 
something positive of his loneliness” at the end, that he built his ship of 
death out of the heart’s “core of stillness,” out of contact with the quiet 
Florentine wood where he wrote much of his final work. This helps to explain, 
I think, the authentic note of “phallic tenderness” in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
and the deft, light, vibrant manner of late fairy tales and fables, like ““The 
Rocking-Horse Winner,” “Mother and Daughter,” “The Man Who Loved 
Islands,” and The Man Who Died. An author must seem credible, surely, as 
the creator of his works; if, in his later fiction, he shows new confidence, new 
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mastery of the terms of his own world, then biography should strike a similar 
note. But perhaps it takes perspective—time, and critical distance— to catch 
the change of pitch in Lawrence, the new balance, ease and humor, which 
enabled him to create these final tales. With the advantage of perspective, 
critics as disparate as Schorer, William York Tindall, and Anthony West 
have recognized the change. But without such critical distance, his contempo- 
raries missed the new attitude in Lawrence, the retreat from self-importance, 
and from the false role of social savior, to a saner measure of his aims and 
powers. Here is one phase, then, where Nehls’ unusual method fails (excus- 
ably) to do its finest work. 

The Chambers papers, at the end of Volume m1, help to point up the 
failure. They consist chiefly of a long reminiscence by May Chambers Hol- 
brook, a member of the Chambers family at Haggs Farm, which is the Leivers 
family in Sons and Lovers. Mrs. Holbrook gives us what other memorialists 
often miss: an image of Lawrence which corresponds with the quality of his 
fiction—in this case, with the childhood scenes in Sons and Lovers. Consider 
this visit to Lawrence’s sickbed, after his crucial bout with pneumonia: 


Bert tossed ceaselessly on the bed, tumbling the clothes about. He seemed like a 
jackknife opening and shutting. 

“Lie still,” I said. 

He shook his head violently, and in his cracked voice declared: 

“T can’t—I can’t keep still a moment. I am twitching ail over. Look, I can’t control 
myself!” He giggled as his knees shot up and down. “You hold me. She can’t.” 

“« _. . He wants me to hold him on my lap like a child [said Mrs. Lawrence], but 
I can’t. He’s too big and too long. And thin as he is, he’s too heavy for me now.” 

“Don’t be a baby,” I laughed at him. 

“T’m not,” he wheezed. “I just want somebody to hold me still. It’s awful, twitch- 
ing like this.” He giggled again. “I think Mother should tie me down with ropes.” 

“Aye, poor lad,” Mrs. Lawrence said, “he tosses even in his sleep.” 


Bert coughed and seemed exhausted, lying flushed and bright-eyed, but his knees 
shot up and down. 


I was overcome with pity, and knew if I did not soon get out I should cry.... 


This scene evokes, at once, the frightening power of Lawrence’s illness, 
the unusualness of the boy himself, and the full extent of his bondage to his 
mother; it matches vividly the night, in Sons and Lovers, when Paul Morel 
lies tossing “‘in the ghastly, sickly feeling of dissolution, when all the cells in 
the body seem in intense irritability to be breaking down, and consciousness 
makes a last flare of struggle, like madness.” Paul is dying from pneumonia, 
but his mother lifts him up and saves him, giving him the love which Lawrence 
calls for in the scene from life. ‘ 

Mrs. Holbrook provides other evidence of the unusualness of Lawrence 
as a child, his vivacity and charm, his obvious brilliance, which set him apart 
from his community. Whether at Haggs Farm or at the Lawrence home, “our 
Bert” is a kind of vital center: “We all looked to Bert for some special delight. 
My mother liked his light chat as he rested after the long walk. Then others 
of us would take him into the wood which held an attraction at every season 
of the year; and when he brought a paint box and sat painting a little scene, 
we thought him wonderful.” His friends decide ‘“‘there’s nobody like Bert,” 
and the line runs like a refrain throughout his childhood: it corresponds with 
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Paul Morel’s attractiveness for the girls at Jordan’s factory; with his radiant 
effect upon the Leivers family; with his brightness even for his mother. But 
along with this aliveness came, in real life, a high-pitched voice, a preference 
for the company of girls, and an avid interest in shopping, cooking, and other 
feminine tasks, which led to other forms of apartness: the crude miners and 
their sons called him “‘Mardy” and “Jack among the Maidens,” and thought 
him “not right in the head!”—to which his friends would answer, ‘“He’s a 
sight more in his head than you have!’’ For those small-minded critics who 
would fix Lawrence with similar labels, the answer still has merit. At any 
rate, the dominant fact of childhood was not effeminacy, but uniqueness: like 
Paul Morel, Lawrence was an extraordinary child, a genuine prophetic type 
from youth onward, more the victim of the world’s obtuseness than of his 
own severe neuroses. To her credit, Mrs. Holbrook highlights both propensi- 
ties; her memoirs add real freshness to the chapter on these years in Volume I. 

Unfortunately, the Chambers papers were found too late for inclusion in 
that volume, where they properly belong. Their presence here, at the end of 
Nehls’ biography, has given several reviewers the excuse to reduce Lawrence 
to his origins, so as to ignore or slight the question of his full development. 
Thus Stephen Spender, writing for The New York Times Book Review, lets 
Jessie Chambers Wood have the last word on Lawrence: “he was the measure 
of his own universe; his own god—and also his own hell.” This neatly over- 
looks the way our universe often coincides with his, or the kind and quan- 
tity of hell it gave him, or his brilliance as a diagnostician of its ills (not his) 
in works like Women in Love. The striking thing, however, is that Spender 
should rely on Mrs. Wood, the Miriam of Sons and Lovers, who last saw 
Lawrence in 1912, and who never forgave him for abandoning her particular 
measure of the world. Spender leaves unmentioned her belief that Lawrence 
spoke to her, shortly after his death, called for the equivalent of forgiveness, 
and then asked her, “in a strange, confused way . . . ‘What has it all been 
about?’ ” For Mrs. Wood, Lawrence was always the man who had failed to 
see things her way, back in 1912; he had never really left home. 

Another reviewer, Anthony West, makes that same assumption in The 
New Yorker. West uses Jessie’s sister, Mrs. Holbrook, as his token authority. 
Her memoirs, like others written on Lawrence’s youth, contain his full crea- 
tive essence; those on later years are thin, exterior views of a wasted, hollow 
genius. Throughout his life, Lawrence had run from the realities which shaped 
him, and which gave him all his basic views. His ethos was simply that of 
the lower-class home, writ overlarge; he never went beyond it, as he never 
grew beyond the effeminacy of his youth and the hell of tension between his 
parents. West’s conclusions are preposterous reversals of those he reached 
in 1950, in his book on Lawrence for an English novelist series. He then be- 
lieved that Lawrence had an unusually fine marriage, one which liberated him 
from his neurotic past; that he was not a lifelong coward, but lived and died 
by his beliefs; that he achieved “results of real grandeur”’ in his shorter tales, 
especially those of the later phase; and finally, that he affected modern sexual 
life profoundly, and mainly for the good. In The New Yorker West has little 
use for Lawrence, whether as prophet, man, or artist: his creative life had 
stopped by 1912; the rest was food for gossip, or at best, the “blood-chilling 
spectacle” of a self-destructive personality. In 1950, however, the chief de- 
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stroyers were his friends, who made him seem disgusting by their squalid 
memoirs, and so gave him up to public slaughter: 


When Mr. Hugh Kingsmill wrote his bitter attack on Lawrence in 1938, describing 
him as a hysteric with an eye to the main chance, or as a sexual incompetent with 
homosexual tendencies, it was unnecessary for him to go to any hard labour with the 
muck-rake. The work had already been done, and all Mr. Kingsmill had to do was to 
take scissors to books written by people who claimed to be Lawrence’s friends. It was 
not necessary for him to put any gloss on their texts, or to do any interpretation; 
nothing could do Lawrence’s reputation more harm than direct quotation. 


Well, the wheel has come full circle, thanks to Edward Nehls’ biography. 
For the great historical achievement of this work, the poetic justice behind 
its publication, lies precisely in the way its editor has taken scissors to books 
by Lawrence’s friends, in order to save him from those friends. When Law- 
rence died in 1930, the great flood of memoirs did swamp his reputation, as 
West suggests. Those who loved him tried to possess him for themselves; 
those who hated him, to destroy him. In either case the formula was the same: 
to pin Lawrence down to a particular set of attributes, or to a special phase 
in his development; and to match him as a prophet, either by advocating his 
wilder views, or by showing him what life was all about. The great advantage 
of Nehls’ method, here, is to force these same observers to limit their scope 
to a particular time in Lawrence’s life, for which other witnesses are avail- 
able: this at once cuts down the squabbling, thwarts the possessive impulse, 
and checks every observation with those by other friends. Through multiple 
shifting points of view, then, Lawrence becomes rounder, deeper, more com- 
plex; he is no longer the flat, fixed victim of the single biography; he grows, 
changes, regresses and advances, like the heroes in his finest novels. We have 
already seen his emergence as a prophetic type in the Chambers papers, 
which belong in Volume 1. Through the rest of that volume there are quarrels 
between Lawrence and his friends which indicate, by their intensity, the 
depth of his commitment to his new beliefs. As I have elsewhere suggested,' 
the very damage of these quarrels is significant: Mrs. Wood’s broken heart, 
Bertrand Russell’s suicidal impulse, Philip Heseltine’s “deep spiritual 
wound,” and John Middleton Murry’s anguished bafflement are signs that 
Lawrence had touched these people profoundly and exposed deep rifts within 
them. In the novels of this period he exposes similar rifts or voids in Miriam 
Leivers, Anton Skrebensky, Gerald Crich, and Hermione Roddice; he does 
this through a well-developed psychology of personal relations, one of his 
great achievements as an artist. Compare the complexity and power of his 
insights with West’s reductive judgment, that Lawrence, whether as friend or 
artist, was merely imposing his beliefs on others so as to be their master; or 
that he was a mere meddler in other people’s lives, though spirited persons 
(those with self-respect) would always resist his nasty probing. But meddlers 
never break hearts, cut spiritual wounds, or drive spirited persons to thoughts 
of suicide, unless those persons have something wrong within themselves. 
Here Volume I confirms the depth of Lawrence’s perceptions; if it exposes his 
‘vice of meddling,” it shows also that the man was passionately concerned 
with the quality of individual life in modern times, and profoundly right 
about its wrongs, whether among friends or fictional characters. 


1 JEGP, tvu (October, 1958), 847-49. 
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The first volume closes with the war years and their disastrous effect on 
Lawrence: quarrels, poverty, ill health, police persecution, and censorship of 
the novels cut him off from human contact. This movement, from commit- 
ment to estrangement, marks the tone and theme for Volume 1. In Volume 11 
the keynote is aloofness, and the major theme is self-importance. These are 
the years of fruitless search for new connections, of quarrels without involve- 
ment, of aimless bursts of temper which smack more of insanity than tuber- 
culosis. They are the years also of formless, forced, or preachy novels, like 
Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent, which seem as far-removed from reality as 
the man who writes them. Purgation comes, however, at a London cafe, when 
Lawrence asks his friends to join him in America, and they refuse him: this 
brings him to his senses and allows for further change. In Volume 111 he con- 
verts his isolation into strength (this note is sounded, at the least, by Schorer), 
and produces some of his finest stories. Through Nehls’ approach, then, his 
life seems fluid, shifting; it moves through many levels of experience, takes on 
dramatic form, and, acquiring scope and texture, it resists the easy labels of 
reductionists. The pattern seems to run like this: in Volume 1, commitment 
to profound beliefs, and cleavage from society; in Volume 1, aloofness and 
purgation; in Volume 111, absorption by his admirers, and isolate renewal. 

Thus Nehls accomplishes in biography what Leavis, Hough, Moore, 
Schorer, Van Ghent and others have done through criticism in the middle 
fifties. There will always be attacks on the tales and major novels, but in the 
meantime their worth and power have been established; in the same vein, 
there will always be attacks on the man himself, yet the great biographical 
breakthrough has been accomplished, quite ironically, by the skillful arrange- 
ment of the same memoirs which once maligned him, or which killed him by 
possessive kindness. Obtuseness still persists—there are prudes and censors 
among us, as well as clever axemen; but Lawrence has been freed now for 
discriminating readers. Nehls’ part in that movement is an arrangement of 
his life which implements the critical reception of his work; and beyond this, 
his volumes are themselves a massive work of editorial art: as in a Lawrence 
novel, they show a lifelong quest for greater fullness of being, in which the 
hero grows, strengthens and flounders, but finally achieves a measure of inner 
peace. 

Mark SPILKA 
University of Michigan 


CORRESPONDENCE 


London, England 


The difficulties of trans-Atlantic proofreading resulted in a number of mis- 
prints in my essay, “In Memory of W. B. Yeats—and Wilfred Owen,” which 
appeared in the October, 1959, issue of JEGP. Among these misprints, sev- 
eral in the footnotes require correction for the record. In Footnote 19 the first 
page reference to Owen’s Poems should read 115, while in Footnote 20 the 
page reference should read 122. Footnotes 31 and 32 should read Letters of 
W. B. Yeats, as in Footnote 23. 


JosePH COHEN 
Tulane University 
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